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PROCEEDINGS 


Or THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF LONDON 


SESSION 1912—1913. 





Tuunspay, 21st Novesmen, 1912, 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
From Luke Gerald Dillon, Eéq.:—Pedigree of Dillon, Viscounts Dillon, 


mp nd 

From Lance Weaver, Bag EA Tha frt aud ciet grege t 
architecture. By John Shute, 1808. Facsimile reprint, edited with. 
e teoduaion Ey Lawrence Weaver. fol. London, 191%. 7 

‚From tho Editor, W. T. Lancaster, Esq., ES-A.:—Abetracta of tho 
uere ad other documents contained in Ihe Chartularp of the 

ФИ of Bridlington ia the East Riding ofthe County of York. Ovo. 

Leeds, 1012. 

From е Дубае Мыр аган fe England aria s middle 
° union Thompson, РА.Л. во.  Oxfordand London, 
ios. 

rom Messrs, Maclay, Mursay & Spent -—Papers on archaeological ani 
pool so Lar заде: Galioway. Privately printed: 

от, 2: 

Prom о Рта ай Ае do diria the seventeenth and eighteenth 

English earthenware mado during the seventeenth and el 
inglish earthenware mada ОУ, Bro. London, 


111. 
2, English ecclesiastical embroideries of the thirteenth to sixteenth 


centuries, 8vo. London, 1911. ` 
vor, xxv a 
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3. Review ofthe principal acquisitions, 1911 (with illustrations). to. 
London, 1912, 

4. Department of Engraving, Illustration and Design : Accessions, 
311. Bro. London, 1912. 


From the Author :—History of the Pilkington family of Lancashire and its 
branches from 1006 to 1600, By Lieut.-Col. John Pilkington, F.S. A. 
Third edition. to. Liverpool, 1912. 


From the Ear] of Yarborough, F.S.A.:—The ps 
in the county of Lincoln, 1989-1897, 
Privately printed. Во. 1012, 


From the Author :—'The distribution of early bronze ago settlements in 
Britain, By O. 6. 8, Crawford. Во. London, 1012, 


From the Author:—Lawyers' merriments, By David Murray, ESA, 
Bro. Glasgow, 1919. 

From the Author :—Palacolithio man and Terramara Settlements in 
Europe. By Robert Munro, 810. Edinburgh, 1912, 


From University College Library, London ~Cataloguo of the periodical 
Вдова in the Library 4£ Univer Colles Londan Dy le 
fomcombe. Bro. Oxford, 1012, 

From the Author :—Au account of the Heath House Estat, Stapleton, 
‘Gloucestershire, By Le J. U. Way, PA. Bro. Bristol, 1012 
From the Delegates o ti Clarendon Press, Oxford :—'The Romanization 

‘titan Bsa y P Here Send oils: (vo Or 

From the Author : 
London, 1012. 

From the Author А Ут st descriptive ol Romano Dri 
sreitectural remains in Great Britain. By A. B, Lyell, 8.4. vo: 
Cambridge, 1012. 

rom the Author :—Somo dew-ponds in Dorset, By Alfred Popo, F.S.A. 
fro. Dorchester, 012. Р ee 

From the Author :—Roods, screens, and lofts in Nottinghamshire. Ву 
Apu Vallance, ES A. vo, p. d. 

From the Author r Some military aspects of the, Roman occupation of 
Caerleon. By Sir Arthur Mackworth, Barts, C.B. Ato. mpe 101% 

From the Author :-Coronation studies. The grent gold spurs. 1. Co- 
tees. By Arthur Betta. Oro. London. nd. 

rom the Compiler :~Catalogue of the charters, deeds, and MSS. in tho 
Public Reference Library at Sheffield. Prepared by T. W. Hall. 
Bro. Sheffeld, 1012. 

From the Author —Prohitoro time measurement in Britain: an astrono- 
"ica dye somo aut monumento. By A. McAldowi. Bre 
ap. 10 

From the Author :Las votes de la nef de Ja cathédrale d'Angers. Par 
John Bilson. Gro, "Caen, 1012. 

From, the Author :~The Roman pottery in York Museum. By Thomas 
Ags ra etin S ter ia York se By 











register of Brockleshy, 
ied by C. W. Foster 



























Roman London. By Professor E, Haverñcld. Qvo. 
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€————— of 
ме 


From the Author, Sir H. G. Fordham :—Notes on British and Irish 
itineraries and road-books. vo. Hertford, 1912. 


From Harold Sands, Esq., F.S.A. :— 
1, The Tower (ee London], a series of etchings. By C. R, B. Barrett. 
fol. London, 1889. 
2. The castles and abbeys of Yorkshire, By William Grainge. Вко, 
York, 1805, 
3 Tio history of Hortford Castle. By W. F. Andrevs. 8vo. Hort- 
4. Туе evolution of Kingston-upon-Hull, as shown by its plans. By 
Sheppard, ovo." Hull 1011, 
5. The Tower of London, Ву William Benham, D.D., F.S.A. 8vo. 
London, 1990. 


Prom the Delegates ofthe Clarendon Press, Oxford —A study of tho bronze 
ago pottery of Great Britain and Treland. By the Hon. John Aber- 
тоту, $ vols, fol. Oxford, 1912. 

From the Author :—An account of St, Gil 
Ernest Woolley. 8vo. London, 1912, 

From W. Whitaker, Esq., T.RS.:—Harlyn Bay and the discoveries of 
its prehistoric remains. By R. Ashington Bullen. Third. edition. 
Bo. Padstow, 1912. 

From H. Vates Thompson, Esq., F.S.A. :—Ilustrations from one hundred 
mmanuicript in tho Library of Henry Yates Thompron.- fol. London, 

From tho Author: —Christian antiquities in the Nilo Valloy. Dy Somers 
Clarke, F.A. fol Oxford, 1012. 

From the Sndics of the Cambridge University Press ;—An account of 
medieval Aguro-culpture in England. ВУ E. S. Prior, F.S.A., and 
Arthur Gardner, F.S.A. dto. Cambridge, 1912. 

From the Compiler :—The royal descents of the Fosters of Moulton and 
‘the Mathesons of Shinness and Lachalsh. Compiled by W. E. Foster, 
FSA. о. London, 1912. 

From б. Т. Huntley 
parl or St. Olave, 

From tho Kesteven County Council i—Manuseript list of ancient mont 
‘ments within tho Council 

From Henry Symonds, Eag., F.S,A.:~Original articles of t 
dated 14th May, 1756, between tho Society of Antiquaries oF London 
And John Boydell in reference to the sale of the Society's print. 


From Lieut.-Col. Croft Lyons, F.S.A. and Emery Walker, Esq., F.S. 
Contribute fowards th ont oë Wallisa Eondon armory, TETE 


Reginald Campbell Thompson, Esq., M.A., was admifted a 
Fellow, 











Church, Holme, Notts, By 
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J. W. Wirus-Boxp, Esq, M.A., Local Secretary, called atten- 
tion to the fact that it was proposed to make alterations in the 
Abbot's House at Broadway, Worcestershire, 


‘Whereupon it was resolved: 

“That the Society of Antiquaries of London deprecates any 
alterations being made in the Abbot's House at Broadway which 
would impair the original character of the building,” 
and 

“That Mr. Willis-Bund be authorized to communicate this 
resolution to the owner and to take any further action he may 
deem necessary,” 


Notice was given that the Ordinary Meeting on December 12th 
would be made Special at 845 pom. to consider the following 
draft of an alteration in the Statutes proposed by the Council 
on November 18th : 

Chapter vj, § iv, line 19, p. 20. 
Yor ‘five consecutive years? read ‘ seven consecutive years. 


romano Cawrnxur. "nowrsox, Esq, M.A, F.S.A., read a 
paper on a new decipherment of the Hittite Hieroglyphs, which 
Mill bo printed in Archaeologia. 


For this paper the Trustees of the British Museum gave 
ion to quote passages from the new Hittite hieroglyphic 
ich were found when the author was employed DY them 
on their excavations at Carchemish in 1911, No new bilingual 
has yet been found, snd the decipherment is based on a study 
af the hieroglyphic tert, with the application of what can be 
leaned from Ihe Hittite cuneiform tableta from Asia Minor, 
n the translations of those inscriptions already published the 
author's versions coincide only in a few words (chiefly ideographs) 
with those hitherto put forward, ‘and similarly in regard to 
syllabic values of characters he could onl} Agree in a fü cases 
all of these latter being due to Professor Sayce, whose 
identification of the place-name for ‘Tyana, and the nominati 
termination in -4, provided four satisfactory equivalent 
‚The chief source was a new Jong hieroglyphic inscription of 
about 600 characters found in 1911; but the first suggestion 
"came from an inscription which had been found and edited thirty 
years before, and buried again, to be dug up afresh in the new 
‘excavations. In the groups in its first line an elaborate char- 
acter appeared twice, and somewhat similar groups occurred in 
the long inscription’; arid it seemed possible that this sign might 
have the value gar, representing the corresponding syllables in 
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Sangar, King of Gargamis, a well-known king of the ninth cen- 
tury. Ultimately this identification turned out to be correct in 
the case of this long inscription ; in the other, the broken word 
containing this character gar, which was conjectured to be 

'argamis, proved in the to be a second Sangar, the I 
father of the frst, who was called by the same name, a common 
practice at this time. 

‘From experiment a place-name elsewhere seemed to be written 
Ka-r-k-mi-s, and. these syllabic values.gave good results when 
applied to other inscriptions. With this clue given by the words 
Sangar of Gargamis, the Hamath inscriptions, as might be ex- 
pected, yielded the names Hamath and Irkbulina (a king of the 
ninth century, known from Shalmaneser’s inscriptions), with a 
variant Arkhulini on the long new text. 

Tt became clear ultimately that there were many kings! names 
concealed in the long inscription, and finally, by using the syllabic 
values obtained from the above-mentioned names, it was possible 
to identify in the published and unpublished inscriptions the 
following names (in addition to those already quoted): 

(a) (Known from Shalmaneser’s inscriptions), Muttallu, Kaki, 
Ninni, Katé, Kirri, Giammu, Arame, and the name Khunu (prob- 
ably Akhunu of Bit Adini). (2) (Known from the Sinjer! 
scriptions), Panammi, and Karal (his father). (c) (Known from 
the Boghaz Keui texts), Targasnalli on a Hittite seal (4) 
(Bnown from Greck records), Ariarathes, the name of several 
Cappadocian kings (on Cappadociam monuments where it is 
written Araras). (e) Tribal names: * the Kauai of Kate’ (Kate 
is the chief of the Kauai, according to Shalmaneser) : the Kashkai 
(‘Aram of Kashk; one Arame being known from Shalmaneser's 
records as king of Bit (A)gusi and another of Urardhu; the 
Kashkai are a well-known tribe north-west of Assyria): the’ 
Кары. (/') Placenames: Misir (Mori) Tabal, Umk (= Unki, 
Mod. Amk), Gurgum (under the ugum). 

‘Two important kings uot in the above list occur frequently in 










hieroglyphic texts of Shalmaneser's date: one, Tesup-?-r, which _ 


(since the god Tesup=Hadad) is equivalent to ddad-?-r, ic. 
i Go AP, Hadadezer, Bhada 11; and the second, 
loved by the place-name Nin-wi, Nin-w, and N-nin-wi, which is 
laced by Aoir, As-r-a, Le. Nineveh and Assyria, would seem 
o suggest no other than the name for Shalmaneser himself, in an 
abbreviated form, as is found in Hos. x. 14 (perhaps for Sbal- 
т ТУ оњ ¡blished hieroglyphic inscriptions show, 
"The majority of the publi Iyphie inseri V 
from the Cditions thhw obtaied that hey xofer to the maling 
of alliances, for which the Hittites. haye- always been famous. 
JL hase, wrilten o covenant (?) with So-and-eo, "They have made. 
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brotherhood « We are of one speech,’ and like phrases occur, 
and “make alliance with us? or ‘with my son’ occurs about 
twenty times. 2 

‘The grammar and vocabulary of the Hittite hieroglyphs (as 
has long been suspected from the Hittite cuneiform) points to 
the language being Indo-Germanic. The suffixed pronouns are: 
(Sing.) (1) mi, mit, ~m, (2) -t, (8)-8 ; (ph) (1) -n(a), (2) -ut (9), 
(8) и: the verbs show an augmented past tenso, e. g. a-d(a) ~~, 
the gave, froma root da. Prepositions are al(a), ta, mit, kan. 
‘The nouns mark the accusative singular in ~n, and, as Professor 
Sayee pointed out, the nominative in =s. 


Mr. Hocanr declared himself incompetent to deal with the 
paper on the spot, and thought that even those who had made a 
study of the subject should wait to see Mr. Thompson's views 
in print, and study them at leisure. Comparison must be made 
with other systems, especially that of Professor Sayce, who seemed 
to have been misinterpreted on two or three points, Mr. Thomp- 
son bad read Tesup and evolved from it the name Hadad, wheres 
Professor Sayce read the same characters as Sandes, and the sign 
on the diagrams regarded as lightning was generally interpreted 
asa snake. Further, Benhadad who was king of Damascus 
should not occur at Marash. It was curious that both systems 
were based on the gar sign, but that sign was not the same in 
both. Again, he doubted if all the inscriptions dealt with be- 
longed to the same period much less to one reign, that of Shal- 
maseser TL. Both Mr. Thompson and Profesor Sayce had 
brought out fom the hieroglyph a nomber ofaame well known 
in Hittite and Assyrian ; but as the readings did not agree, it 
was easy, to exaggerate the importance of coincidences. ‘The 
Professor had regarded the identification of many well-known 
names as.one of the four main arguments in favour of his own 
system! ‘The above objections did not preclude a full recog- 
nition of Mr. Thompson's industry and ingenuity in dealing 
Wit the texta, and Aller justice Would. havê been done to the 

sm if time had allowed a more complete demonstration. 

ie paper should in any case be published as a prima facie case 

had bean made out, and the author should be congratalated on 

his results and receive the thanks of the meeting for bringing 
them before the Society. 


Me. Lrowano Kin referred specially to the chronology of the 

inscriptions. Hitherto a large proportion of the hieroglyphic texts 

had been considered to precede the adoption of cuneiform by the 

Hittites of Cappadocia, or, according to Professor Sayee, to date 
+. Proceedings of Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1907, vol. xxix. 207. 
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from the period immediately following that of Boghaz Kei, and 
to be not later than the thirteenth century. In Mr, Thompson's 
stem the majority of the names dated from the ninth century. 
t was not necessarily a weak point in the argument, but deduc- 
tions from it were important. ‘There were two possible methods 
of decipherment: one was Jensen's method, to make up one’s own 
mind as to the in which the sigas were written, and 
then from one's knowledge of the language to proceed to de- 
cipherment; but Jensen found that few others believed in his 
system and now appeared to have doubts about it himself. The 
second method was to take history as a starting-point, as Grote- 
fend and Rawlinson did with the Persian Achaemenian inscrip- 
tions. Mr. Thompson had proceeded on those lines, and, as 
Mr. Hogarth had observed, his principle of desipherment was 
perfectly sound, and it seemed to consist of three parts that did 
not stand or fall together. First, the identification of proper 
names ; then the terminations and verbal forms by means of the 
Hittite cuneiform ; and thirdly, the suggestion that the results 
pointed to an Indo-Germanic language. It was true that certain 
authorities considered the language of the Hittite cuneiform to 
be of Indo-European origin, but in any case that was quite apart 
from the other branches ofinvestigation. With regard ر‎ to proper 
names, Mr. Thompson had made out a strong case for inquiry, 
which could be tested by cross-reference ; but the assumption 
that the sign for a Hittite divine name was used to ee 
of the Semitic god Hadad in the characters read as Benhadad, 
was, if correct, an interesting de from precedent. The 
Society might congratulate the author on the relia already 
achieved with the new material to which he had been allowed 
access also on the fresh and vigorous manner in which he had 
put his views before the meeting. All those interested in the 
subject would be glad to see the published, especially as 
it would appear about the same time as the edition of about 200 
of Professor Winckler's documents from Boghaz Keui, which was 
in preparation by the Royal Museums of Berlin. 


М, Н. В. Hart said on the general question he could only 
join in congratulating Mr. Thompson, whose work showed great 
ingenuity and enthusiasm. The results brought before the 
Society were based on the same data as Professor Sayce’s but 
did not tally exactly ; whichever version ultimately prevailed, he 
felt that Mr. Thompson had made some suggestions that would 
be adopted. It was difficult to judge before the pay 
in print, but he was doubtful about some sf Мсн або 
and values proposed ; for instance, the interpretation of the siga 
Tike the head of a calf. Without claiming any special know- 
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ledge of Indo-European, he ventured to question the reading of 
e long worde shown on the digrais which did not look 
Tike Aryan Tonne; and thought that the word me was not neces- 






sarily Aryan. The lan; f the Hittite cuneiform tablets 
Rnd that of Mitani had been identifed as Indo-European, but 
the latter had recently been to be otherwise ; and Hittite 


was more likely to be, like Mitannian, a kind of Georgian or 
Caneasic language than Indo-European. Thespeech of Mitanni 
vas not Indo Büropesa, but their bames were, and the explana- 
tion was that Iranian aristocrats there raled over a mon-Aryan 

e. "hesame might have been the case with the Anatolians 
р ier west. It seemed to be a fact that the Etruscans were 
allied to the Anatolians ; and he had recently seen at Florence 
a relief almost indistinguisbable from Hittíte work. No one 
would maintain that the Etruscans were Aryan, and the con- 
clusion seemed inevitable that the Hittites were also non-Aryan. 
He did. not believe that the Indo- theory would tum 
out to be correct, but nevertheless Mr. Thompson success 
in his farther examination of the hieroglyphs. 


Mz. Txowrsox replied that Professor Sayce first took Sandes 
as such, but later read the sign as Tesup. He himself regarded 
the name as that of a weather-god, and there was a seven-line text 
relating to a figure of the god Adad holding lightning in his 
hand, who was represented by a wriggling sign in the text. As 
tothe alleged improbabiity of the Hittite god Temp being 
called Adad by the Hittites themselves, he mentioned that about 
the fifteenth century they used the same cuneiform sign for the 
weather-god as the Assyrians, who had taken it over from the 
Sumeriaus and pronounced it Adad. He had only a second- 
hand knowledge of Indo-European, but was convinced by a 
number of coincidences, such as the personal suffixes, the 
‘augment, and various verbal roots. 


‚The Parsınexr said that the author was to be congratulated 
on the reception given to his communication by those who were 
sent to jt E Переа: See tle ag E 

ог Sayce, who was so closely identified with Hittite lore, 
could not be present: criticism was bound to come, but thesis 
such as Mr. "Thompson bad laid before the meeting could hardly 
be accepted on the first reading. "The Society was gratified to 
ity of hearing the new interpreta- 
appreciate the motives that led 
ibit caution in discussing the many 

it had been brought forward in such an 
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Winsox Caewnsox, Esq, MA, FS.A., exhibited and pre- 
sented a leaden bulla of Ferdinand and Isabella. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication 
and exhibition. 


"Tuunspay, 28th Novemnen, 1919. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
From the Author :~The origin of ciation and the primitive condition 
often By Dad Aral, EA. Seventh eon. tre: London 
From the Author :— Worcestershire bridges. By J. W. Willis Band, 
FRA We. np ud. - 
From, Lieut-Col. G. B. Croft Ahzeichen der : 
'hitterorden und Tursiergeselschaften. Von Paul Gane Ovo. 
Zürich, 1000. ; 
From the Author —On some prehistoric earthmorks of unknown origin, 
mear Boscastle. By Henry Dewey. oro. Taro, 1912. 
From the Author Сы exsing-oanters, 
реа ie АЯ 
ires plementary list of от) hr 
fesor F.P. IT EHS 






















Fror the Author, M. L. de Farey:— 
1. Fri doi de cines da culo Angus 
э. UN star Bonr la reproduction des tapisseries: dio. 
Lille, 1908. 
а Le eres du Roi René à la cathédrale Angers. dto. Lyon, 
4. Installation d'un beifroi en dans une tour du ас, 
Svo. n.p. 1908. argento 
5; Un inventaire du xvi siècle. Bro. , 1912. 
6. Les vitruux de la nef dela cathédrale d Angers. 8vo, jupe. 
1912. 
T. La tour Saint-Aubin à Angers. 8то. Caen, 1907. 


From W. J. Kaye, jan., Esq., F.S.A.:— 
Ta grota néolithique de Fbi 4 Vene. Par Pad Gabe Bro 


К ЫТ oe ase d Collet а ЕВЕ: 
x а 
Par Paul Goby. 
4 Coup Tai d'ensemble ae le peé 
de Grasse. Par Paul Goby. Bro. Le 
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ıt les enceintes A gros blocs dans Yarrondissement de Grasse? 

ul Goby. 8vo. Monaco, 1907. 

5. Deuxièmes recherches au camp du bois du Rouret, Alpes-Mari- 
times. Par Paul Goby. 





„ Stewart Henbest, Capper, Esq., and Victor Tylston Hodgson, 
54, were admitted Fellows. 


Notice was again given that the Ordinary Meeting on Decem- 
ber 12th would be made a Special at 8.45 p.m. to consider the 
Graft alteration in the Statutes, which was again read, 


Professor A. Р. Гарик read a paper on the palette of illumi- 
nators from the seventh to the end of the fifteenth century. 


‘The author of this paper had been engaged for some time in 
carrying out experiments with a view of improving the methods 
of identification of pigments on old illuminated manuscripts and 


pictures. 

"These methods consisted, in the first place, of devising plans 
for removing, where allowable, minute microscopic portions of 
pigments, and contriving tests for their identification under the 
microscope; in the second place, preparing samples for com- 
parison; and, in the third place, using the knowledge thus 
obtained to identify the pigments in position by microscopic 
examination. 

‘These methods of inquiry were applied to a large number of 
manuscripts of Byzantine, Irish, English, French, Flemish and 
German origin, dating fom the seventh tothe end of the 
fifteenth century, with a viov of deciding exactly what pig- 
ments were used. Where it was impossible to decide definitely 
the nature of a pigment, it was necessarily left out of the tables 
which were constructed, but the larger number of the pigments, 
in most cases, were successfully identified, thus giving fairly 
complete information as to the pigments used in these different 
countries at different periods. Roughly the result is to show 
the close similarity between the pigments used in Byzantine and 
European manuscripts in the seventh and eighth centuries. On 
approaching the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, there is a con- 
siderable improvement in the technical manufacture of pigments 
in Europe, with the development of a different palette from that 
which was formerly used. This improvement does not seem to 
affect either Byzantine or Irish work, which continues to be the 
same as it was in the earlier centuries. 

At the beginning of and during the fifteenth century fresh 
developments took place in the technical manufacture of pig- 
ments, which are easily recognized. ‘There are also certain 
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individual peculiarities to be found in the manuscripts of diffe- 
nt eot which enable us by means af study, to form an 
opinion as to where a manuscript was prepared and also at what 
ite. 
‘There are many interesting questions as to the commercial 
and manufacturing conditions during these centuries st 
bya study of these pigments, and also a considerable amount 
of light is thrown on the artistic results that were obtained owing 
le methods of preparation adopted. 


‘Mr. Crace expressed his obligation to the Professor for a 
most interesting paper. With regard to the absence of any 
mention of volatile oil till the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
he mentioned an entry about 1850 of white varnish for St. 
Stephen's Chapel, Westminster: it came from Bruges, and was 
evidently an ordinary article of commerce. The Egyptian blue 
mentioned was presumably used for wall-paintings or papyri ; 
and he had observed another blue for the ceilings of temples. 
‘The latter colour had a crystalline character, and seen from below 
looked as if it were formed of a vitreous substance broken roughly 
Tike sawdust. Some of the old lakes had stood for centuries, but 
those now used would fade in fifty years. The blue used in the 
choir-books at Perugia and Siena was probably azurite, not 
ultramarine, and was much more luminous. He asked whether 
orpiment was considered a permanent colour: it had lasted in 
the Irish manuscripts since the ninth century. 


Mr. Jounsrox observed that there was a great variety in the 
palette of the twelfth century com with that of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. ‘The wall-paintings showed 
that the earlier painter had six colours, whereas his successor was 
content with two or three ochres. It was curious that flesh 
tints in trelh-centory paintings bad tamed black, as at St 
‘Albans and Binstead, Hants. ‘The wall-paintings at Hardham, 
Sussex, showed a transparent emerald green. 


Mr. Hore asked how far it could be assumed that craftsmen 
who illuminated also undertook other decorative work, such as 
the painting of tabulae. Particulars of charges for illuminated. 
work did not usually appear in accounts, but accounts for decora- 
tive painting were sometimes interesting. There was a mine of 
information in sacras rolls of monasteries and cathedrals, the 
colours being, generally provi e painter during 
thirteenth al fourteenth centuries, and the names of pigments 
duly appeared in the accounts. The buying of colours was ze- 
corded ht Canterbury as early as 1220; and in 1947 a painter 
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was allowed ten marks for colours to paint the chapel at 
Windsor. In a Norwich document of 1275 the word pictor, not. 
scriptor, was used, end decorative work in the church vas thereby 
implied. A painter was at work for four months with twenty 
assistants decorating the tower called La Rose at Windsor (King 
John's tower) in 1365, and bought 12 Ib. of verdigris at one 
shilling pound, 18 1b. of red lead, white lead, vermilion, brown, 
varnish, gold leaf, azure de bis, and sineiple (sinople or green). 
All the heraldic colours were mentioned on the author's 
diagram except orange, and the only conclusion was that in 
the middle ages there was no orange pigment or only a fugitive 


one, 


Professor Lavate replied with regard to varnish that receipts 
proved volatile mediums were not known till the middle of the 
sixteenth century; before that date the medium was Venice tur- 

entine dissolved with other resins in oil. ‘The compound must 

ave been used hot and would not have been diluted enough for 
easy working. The only way: to use such a sticky varnish was 
to mulcify it with white of egg.. Many of the lakes that had 
lasted for centuries in illuminated work would fade if exposed to 
strong light, the most permanent both in medieval and modern 
times being madder. Orpiment also was a treacherous colour, 
and the blackening of flesh tints was due to the use of red lead ; it 
was curious that such an unsatisfactory pigment was not aban- 
doned in the middle ages. The Windsor and other accounts 
‘constituted a most valuable commentary on the pigments them- 
selves, but he did not understand what was meant in that con- 
nexion by azure. Possibly ultramarine was intended, but the 
names were still vague in modern times. 





The е said that to compliment the author on a most 
interesting and important was no mere formality, especially 
asite delivery entarled a Jonny from Edinburgh and Gack in the 
twenty four hours. It was difficult to estimate the ultimate effect. 
of such an exhaustive and authoritative treatment of the medieval 
palote, butit opened up many fascinating branches of research ; 

instanoosthe use of lapis lazuli for pigment implied a trade con: 
nexion with the upper Oxus, and Ireland was among the earliest 
consumers. Facts of that character gave a vivid idea of com- 
mercial relations which might otherwise never have been sus- 

"There was also an important practical aspect, as the 
fests given in the paper might prove the salvation of wealthy 
amateurs by minimizing the chances of deception, and would in 
some cases decide the country of origin as well as the date of an 
illuminated MS. The Society ‘was deeply indebted to. the 
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Professor, whose “laborious analyses and investigations had 
resulted in a most useful and original communication. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication, 
which will be printed in Archaeologia. 


Tuenspax, 5th Decemner, 1912. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt, LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 
rom Philip Noman, Bag, aD То i Too e nud volume 
RN HETE 
From the Right Hon, Lord Avebury, P.C., PSA, ~The ltt tomas of 
myth t Honor A Sheppard: din. London, 11. 
vom Harold Sands, Beg., F.S.A. :—The History of Castle Bythan B 
Te John Wik. Avo. Samira ITL. ee 
From the Anthor The old eolleges of Oxford, their architectaal hie 


tory illustrated and described by Aymer Vallance, M.A. fal. London, 
12. 





A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Aymer Vallaneé 
for his gift to the Library. 


Alfred Edward Bowen, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


Notice was given of a ballot for the election of Fellows on 
Thursday, January 16th, 1918, and a list of the candidates to 
be put to the ballot was read. 


C. J. Praztontus, Esq., F.S.A. a Local Secretary for Sussex, ` 
exhibited a coloured drawing he had made of the wall-psinting 
discovered at Hardham Priory after the fire of May 16th, 1912. 
he drawing will be published in Archaeologia. ° 


` Mr. Jonysrox had inspected the paintings on Mr. Rice's in- 
timation of the discovery, and with him had made a tracing of 
the Virgin and Child for publication in the Sussex Are 

Collections, without knowing that any one else had the matter in 
hand. It was curious that a painting about 1250 should have 
been superimposed on another only fifty years earlier. A black 
background was uncommon in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, though it occurred just: before that period. The 
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drawing resembled the work of Matthew of Paris and earlier 
illuminators. Interesting features were the buildings squeezed 
into the spandrils, the powdered crescents and moons, and the 
lily sceptre which might be compared with the painting in the 
Bihope Palace chapel at Chichester. ‘The twisted shaft was an 
original idea, unusual in wall-paintings. His efforts to get the 
paintings preserved had not been altogether successful, a tar- 
Paulin cover being quite inadequate; and it was open to any 
Eenerous enthusiast to remedy the defect; There was, too, the 
site of the church, which would repay excavation, seeing that 
‘Hardham did not suffer at the Dissolution, having been placed 
some years before in sympathetic hands. 





Mr. Hone thought that weathering would account for the 
obliteration of the later painting and the disclosure of the earlier 
surface, buthe did not see the relationof either subjecttothe width 
of the wall. It would be iiteresting to know the main subject 
of the decoration of the end wall of the frater, there being few 
fraters left with the roof on or with their early decoration in- 
tact. There was the ‘lively representation’ of the Crucifixion 
at Durham, and the same subject was well preserved at Cleeve 
‘Abbey, Somerset, a third instance being a fhe sculpture of the 
‘Majesty at Worcester. At St. Martins, Dover, a large picture 
of the Last Supper ran the whole length of the wall and was 
apparently executed in true fresco, as opposed to the ordinary 

emper, and was therefore probably unique in England. ‘The 
subject of the Hardham painting was possibly the Coronation 
of the Virgin, if it was in the middle of the wall. The candle 
‘would be out of place in an Annuneiation group. 


Mr. Jonxsrow added that the later painting was on a layer 
of plaster one-sixteenth of an inch thick, that had scaled off 
‘through the action of fire and water ; and few fragments of any 
interest remained, The decoration was on the east side of the 
west wall of the frater. 


Mr. Cmacr had brought for exhibition a copy of an old 
engraving of the Chichester painting already mentioned, and 
ЗЕ might be by the same hand as the Hardham Virgin. 
‘The sun end moon were both represented on many old wall. 
paintings, 

‘Mr, Cooxenext thought the black background had been origi- 
nally blue, the change being due to oxidation. 


The Paeswewr considered the Local Secretary's report of un- 
‘usual interest, as the work was undoubtedly English and the art 











| 
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of high quality. Such work was by no means common, and the 
Society had to thank Mr. Keyser for his researches on the sub- 
je ‘Mr. Hope's suggestion that the interpretation depended 
largely on the position of the figures on the wall was much to 
the point. Mr. Praetorius was well known for his accuracy and 
experience in such matters and merited the warm thanks of the 
Society for his work at Hardham. 


M. S. Gruszrrr, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper on some fourteenth- 
century accounts of ironworks at Tudéley, Kent, which will be 
printed in Archacologia, 


‘The materials for the paper were derived from certain accounts 
relating to the possessions of the De Clares at Southfrith Chace, 
now Somerhill Park, near ‘Tonbridge, to which the ironworks 
were attached. The documents are among the Exchequer re- 
cords at the Record Office, and, besides suggesting a source of 
material for the fature historian of the early iron industry of 
the Weald, they illustrate very vividly the social and economic 
effects in a country village of the Black Death in 1849, and its 
successor the Second Pestilence of 1960-1, Passages were cited 
from the accounts, showing the great differences in prices, both of 
labour and, goods brought about by the depopulation that en- 
sued from theve visitations. ‘The history of the оптові mas 
traced from the year 1880 to 1875. The owner for the greater 

art of this period was Elizabeth de Burgh, the Lady of Clare. 

The works were alternately worked by the estate and let out to 
farm, and the terms of a lease made in 1854 were read. Some 
attempt was made to explain the process in use as it oould 
be inferred from the accounts. With the exception of iron 
‘graynes® the sole product of the works was the bloom, whic 
was sold usually for 1s. 8d. before 1849, and averaged about 
double that price in 1854, when an attempt was made by. 
statute to keep down the price of iron. ‘There was no indication 
of casting being known, and the forge was probably of the 
primitive Catalan description. 


Professor Gowzanp considered that the author had treated the 
subject better than many metallurgists would have done, and 
had made a real contribution to the history of iron-working. 
‘The accounts dealt with the manufacture of wrought iron, before 
‘the invention of cast iron. In the churchyard of Burwasb, 
Sussex, was an iron slab said to date from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century : if that were the fact, cast iron was produced 
in England earlier than in Germany. That process was 
by German brass-founders for casting guns early in the fifteenth 
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century, and stove-plates were cast in that country eighty or 
ninety years Jnter, According to the documents, cited, only 
wrought iron was produced in Kent at that date, and the Burvasl 
slab was therefore later than was supposed. Blooms were a 
survival from very early times. The Khorsabad find consisted 
largely of blooms for transport, and the system survived from 
the Roman period till recent times, when osmunds were produced 
Sweden and Finland. With regard to bellows and blowers, 
it should be remarked that cast iron was not made till the bellows 
were worked by water-wheels, which proved that Germany was 
ahead of England in the art of casting.. He preferred *calcin= 
‘ing’ to ‘annealing’ ore, as it would be difficult to produce iron 
jn a low furnace from such ore in a raw state, as the oxide con- 
tained combined water. The water was first expelled by the 
process called “ealing'. Occasionally a small quantity of cast 
iron was produced by an excess of charcoal in the furnace or 
more vigorous blowing, but it was wasted till the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when it occurred to the ironworker to melt and 
cost it. 

Mr. Jewwnxsox mentioned a technical point in connexion with 
the accounts treated in the paper. In other countries the mis- 
takes of the past had been recognized and corrected, but England 
had not reformed her system of dealing with a larger and finer 
series of records. Elsewhere it was the rule to leave documents 
as they were, instead of risking the loss of collateral evidence by 
rearrangement. Accounts audited by the Exchequer were fre- 
quinti societal X deum а that came in аб and 
might of tow light on the if kept together. 
Tt was only by accident that Mr. Giuseppi had seal ost. 
dence from documents thet ought never to have been classified 
separately. 


‘Mr. Bartpon mentioned that Kirby Overblows in Yorkshire 
эр as Oreblowers in the thirteenth century and evidently 
+o ironworks in that locality. "here was an outcrop of 
the mineral within a short distance, at Calverley, and in an early 
lease printed by the Thoresby Society € pieces ' of iron were men- 
tioned, not blooms. He inquired if the latter termi was a con- 
stant measure of quantity. ۴ 
Profesor Gowrawp described the making of blooms, and 
added that those masses of metal might beof any weight. 
Mr. Saxns observed, that. coals". did. not always mean cbar- 


coal, as in the time of Edward I mineral coal was used for 
Dlacksmiths’ work. 
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Mr. Pace referred to a mention of blooms in Yorkshire as 
early as 1858, published in the Victoria History. 


The Presmesr thought the paper was valuable and interest- 
ing from many points of view, end suggested that the terms ege" 
‘and ‘egyson’ represented the common French word for sharpening 
(aiguisant). 3 

‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions. 


Tavaspax, 19th Dzcrxmxa, 1912. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair, 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors 
From Sir Arthur Church, K.C.V.0., F.5,A. —A catalogue of the ancient 

Sculptures preserved in the municipal collections of Rome. The 
Of the Museo Capitolino. Edited by H. Stuart Jones. 
80 and 4to. Oxford, 1912. 
From the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press ;—Cambridge County 
Geographies. Rutland. By б. Phillips. Svo. Cambridge, 1912. 
From Messrs. Harper & Brothers (the publishers) — Rough stone monu- 
‘ments and their builders. By T. Eric Peet, &vo. London, 1912, 


From William Whitaker, Beg., F.R.S. i—The neolithic remains of Colon- 
‘say. By W. B, Wright and A. M. Peach: 8vo. London, 1011. 


From б. В. Рен, Б, Secretary epoiyaf ta nape at Kam 
Monumente for the year ending SL March, 1912 fl. London, 
Au 


Liext.-Col. G. B. Cnorr-Lroxs, F'S.A., exhibited an alabaster 
carving of a St. John’s head (see illustration) in its original box, 
A large amount of the original colour still remains both on the 
carving and on the interior of the wings of the housing, The 
canopy is misplaced: it should be above the figure. 

















The Passiozxr said the charm of the exhibit consisted in its 
perfection and the unusual amount of colour remaining... Its 
mama pt РО vas of special interest, and the old 

wing of it in the’Society’s collection was described in its 
title as copied from a fresco in the church of St. Jobn: Baptist. 
at Bristol in 1898, If, as seemed to be the case, the drawing. 

voL xxv c 
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represented the object on exhibition, it was only another indi- 
cation of the untrustworthiness of drawings. ‘The Society was 
indebted to Col. Croft-Lyons for utilizing his leisure in collecting 
such interesting material for the Society. 





kt. JOHN à HEAD OP ALADASTER IN 118 PAINTED MOUEINO (D. 


The Meeting was made Special at 8.45 p.m. to consider the 
draft of an alteration in the Statutes proposed by the Council 
on November 13tb, 1912, and read at the evening meetings on 
November 21st and 28th. 


The Prestmesr said it was his duty to represent the Council 
in bringing before the meeting a proposal to alter the Statutes. 
‘All would understand that he would have preferred to see 
another in the chair on that occasion, as the proposal, if carried, 
‘Gould lave on immstiatocBoct gn himeelf ; but be only оной 
the advice of sundry Fellows of long standing in presiding that 
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evening. If the change were made, he would be the first to come 
under its operation, and would have to decide whether to accept 
nother nomination to the chai, The situation had, already 
m explained to two in the Society, and from the 
personal point of view he could only repeat that he set the good 
of the Society before his own convenience and was ready to con- 
tinue in office if the Society so willed it and altered the Statutes 
in the manner proposed. On the other hand, it should be men- 
tioned that next April would complete his twenty-first year as 
an officer of the Society, and he was quite ready to be relieved 
of responsibility. lir E. Brabrook, the protagonist in the 
matter, was ill and unable to attend the meeting, he ought to 
mention that the Councils action was brought about by letters 
from Lord Dillon and Sir Arthur Evans, and that body very 
properly looked ahead, as the presidential term expired at the 
next anniversary meeting. sounding a fair number of 
Fellows, the Council had considered his continuance in office the 
best course to adopt. It had first been suggested that the 
statute in question should be suspended for two years, but he 
felt that would have been an invidious course, tod i manu 
juently decic to pro] a it statute, 
to date from St George! 's Day ext. Before the presidency of 
Lord Stanhope there had been no limit of tenure, and that 
nobleman and Lord Aberdeen had occupied the chair from 1812 
till 1875, there having been no eagerness on the part of the 
Fellows to introduce fresh blood. At the present day such © 
licy seemed mistaken, luri tem] ідепс; 
BM боту term Police wan xed at seven fears Lord 
Carnarvon, Sir John Evans, Sir Wollaston Franks, and Lord 
Dillon all served under that septennial act. He had attended 
meetings in Lord Stanhopes time and had never heard any 
complaint against the system during four presidencies. The 
last change had been made during the presideney of Lord 
“Avebury, who retired after four years of office and naturally 
‘the limitation to five years. He himself was the first 
to serve under the new rule, and so far as he had heard, the 
Fellows were in favour of his continuance in the chair. He 
fully appreciated their kindness, but from the business point of 
view it looked like a sudden and illogical reversal of policy. On 
the last occasion the Statutes were revised in more than one par- 
ticular: whatever the merits of those changes, he would point 
out that in the following year two or Fellows were 
nominated for the Counci by Fellows not belonging to thai 
body in accordance with the new schen, bet ыле шыбы 
any name exce] je Council, and the clause 
had Fitter Tat 
02 

















become a was proof enough that the 
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Society had confidence in the Council, and it would be only 
logical to accept the alteration proposed hy the Council, who 
had given it their best consideration, and were fully representa- 
tive of the Society. The question was whether seven or five 
‚cars should be the presidential term, and he himself strongly 
ДЫ thet the longer period would be far more beneficial to the 
Society. Several Fellows were present with decided vi 
ready to express them, which he hoped they would do 
reference to himself, so that the question could be discussed 
simply on its merits. 





‘The proposed alteration in the Statutes was then read from 
the chair. 


Mr. Barzoox rose with reluctance to invite the meeting to 
reject the motion. He was anxious to climinate the personal 
element, but that was rendered impossible by the form of the 
motion, which really involved two separate and distinct proposi- 
tions. "It seemed to him perfectly logical and reasonable for 
any Fellow to be in favour of one and against the other proposal. 
The way in which the motion was presented did not leave the 
Fellows a free and open capacity for voting. They were in fact 
asked two questions: whether it was desirable in the interests 
of the Society to invite the President to continue his services 
for a further period—a question which he felt would meet with 
an emphatic affirmative, —and secondly, whether it was desirable 
to go back on a previous resolution without real and. sufficient. 
reason. On that point any Fellow might well reply in the 
negative. The Council argued that because the Society had a 
‘good President whose services it desired to retain, therefore a 
similar grace and courtesy should be extended to his unknown 
successors. The hands of the Fellows would in that case be 
"tied till yet another alteration was made in the Statutes. The 
group that had had much to do with the previous alteration had 
‘once been described. as a small and noisy faction, but it secured 
the appointment in 1906 of à special committee to consider and 
тро ou suggested alterations of the Statutes., The committee 
‘was widely representative and consisted of the following Fello 
Sir Oven Roberts, Sir Edward Brabrook, Me. Wills Bom 
Mr. Paley Baildon, Dr. Wickham Legg, Mr. Mill Stephenson, 
and Mr. Thomson Lyon. -After lengthy discussion à unanimous 
Tert ves presented proposing among other changes the redu 
tion of the presidential term to five years; and at a special 
meeting on February 21, 1907, these. proposals were adopted 
with only five dissentients, more than Aity voting In favour of 
the report. The present meeting was asked to stultify the 
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whole of that procedure, for no obvious reason. Certain diffi- 
culties were said to exist, but the President's tenure could be 

rolonged without pledging the Society for the future. "Though 
b statute the President was elected annually, it was well known 
that in practice he served his term without opposition. At his 
first election the President might’ be virtually an unknown 
factor, and five years was long enough for the experiment. 
Suggestions bad been invited by the chair; and being in favour 
of Inviting the President to continue in office, he would suggest 
that the particular statute should be amended so as to give the 
Society power to extend the tenure by special resolution, In 
that he saw nothing invidious, as the Society could confer no 
higher honour on its President. 


Lord Durox congratulated the Council on bringing forward. 
the motion. He contended that presidents were not unknown 
to the Society before election, and cited the names of Sir 
‘Wollaston Franks, Sir John Evans, Lord Avebury, and Sir 
Hercules Read to prove that the danger was imaginary. The 
Society had chosen to cripple itself five years before, and the 
object of the motion was to restore its liberty of choice. Every 
occupant of the chair knew well enough when to vacat it, and 
the fact that the choice was mainly in the hands of the President 
and Council was due to the want of interest shown by the 
Society at large in the house-list. The discontents had only to 
make their wishes known to get a hearing, but the Council was 
very representative, and was moreover comparatively young. In 
1818 the Society's methods were quite different, but fresh blood 
in the Council only strengthened his appeal to the meeting to 
adopt the proposal and restore freedom of election. 


Mr: Oxe was in agreement with Mr. Baildon. Not being in 
the secrets of the Society, he was surprised that the Couneil, 
after considering all aspects of the question, should have sub- 
mitted the motion to the Society. There were many among the 
700 Fellows who would be likely to receive the honour of reach- 
ing the chair; and if any attempt were made fo extend the 
term of the presidency some regard should be paid to the health 
of auch possible candidates. If the proposal were carried, it 
would be necessary to rule out desirable Fellows. From time 
to time the President might have special knowledge or interests 
оп опе side of a very wide subject, and it was essential that 
every side should be represented. It would not be difficult to 
find, even in London, societies in which many members would 
like to find their président sensitive enough to their wishes to 
recognize the proper moment for retirement. ‘The Statutes had 
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been carefully considered by a select committee of the Society, 
but not enough time had been allowed to ascertain how the new 
stem operaed s and with the proposed change the bulk of the 
Society had little chance of being fairly represented. It was 
unfortunate that the mover would benefit more than any one 
else by the success of the motion, but it was not the fault of the 
chair, 


Sir Arrion Evaxs thought that the question had not been 
discussed from the Presidents point of view. Sufficient weight 
had not been given to the fact that the position was an onerous 
one, and few men would be able to hold the office as long as 
seven years. He hoped the meeting would agree to the general 
proposition, but it would be found in practice that many 

residents would not have the perseverance and energy displayed 
By the present holder of the ofice, and would retine before the 
end of their term. The only danger was that of having a 
President in ofice after he had ceased to be affective 


Professor Gowsawp desired to support the proposition of the 
Council on the ground that the revised statute had failed the 
first time it had been put to the test. The President had filled 
the chair with consummate ability and splendidly maintained the 

estige of the Society, and his services should be retained. 
There might be another such president, and the statute would 
fail again. When a statute was found to be bad, the sooner it 
маз altered the better, and there could be no more suitable 
‘occasion than the present to effect the change. If the qualifica- 
tions required in a president and the onerous duties of the 
chair were taken into account, it would be found that very few 
of the 700 Fellows were available; and he therefore thought 
that elections should not be so frequent. ‘There was more 
one way of bringing pressure to bear on any president who 
retained office against the wishes of the Society, should that 
improbable event ever occur. 


‘Mr. Weaver had been one of the small and noisy faction 
already mentioned and had become a mandarin of the Council. 


Every one was agreed that the President had not laid the pro- - 


posal before the meeting for any personal advantage. An 
КОС pia араа hl welsone would тее cler f 
‘years of office. If the proposal were rejected, the Council would 
Still endeavour to retain the present president by some other 
method. If passed without a division, the proposal before the 
meeting might. be tempered by another resolution, to the effect 
that the Council should, before nominating the President for a 
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sixth year of office, make informal aud diligent inquiry whether 
such nomination would be accepted by the majority of the 
Fellows; and further, that the resolution should be read to the 
Council summoned to consider the house-list.. Tt was unfortunate 
that they should divide on the question, as all had the promotion 
of archaeological science at heart and it was easy to attach too 
much importance to domestic affairs. The adoption of the 
proposal would more or less bind the Couneil to submit a 
practical and friendly scheme for obviating the diffculty. 


Mr. Rice thought all would gladly see the President in the 
chair for two more years, but suggested that the Council should 
withdraw the present motion and submit another, so as to allow 
the Society to re-elect to the chair without stultifying itself or 
tampering with the Statutes. 


The Paysievr said the discussion had brought out some 
novel facts. It was an undertaking to preside on that occa- 
sion, but he had hardly expected to be accused of bringing 
forward a personal motion. After occupying the chair for five 
years he thought that most. Fellows would be surprised at the 
suggestion. Various friends had been good же. to dispose 
of him and to take it for granted that, if the Council were 
defeated on a point deliberately brought before the Society, he 
would still accept the dictation of the meeting. That was not 
necessarily the case, It was literally true that he was ready to 
retire next April, and the trend of the discussion made it 
necessary to state that he still kept the doctrine of free-will in 
full activity. Mr. Baildon had unwittingly misrepresented the 
facts about the election of the Council; and the meeting had 
seen hov the proposal of a body that was obviously incapable of 
betterment had Been received. It was true and se-evident thet 
two points were involved in the resolution, the Council havi 
looked forward to the election two years hence in dealing wit 
a difficult problem. Having heard nothing but the opinions of 
individuals one against another, he would conclude by com- 
tending to the meeting the considered judgement of the 

une. 





‘The ballot was then taken, when there voted for the motion 
87, against 29, 


A two-thirds majority being necessary to carry any alteration 
in the Statutes, the motion was lost. 
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Twonspax, 16th Jawvanr, 1918. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

-Church bells of England. By H. B. Walters, 

mo 

From Harold Sands, Bag., F.8.A.:—Memorila of the Tower of London, 
"y Lion. Gen. Lord doon avo. Landon, 100. 

From tho Author iA few notes on tho history of Westonuper-Mare 
ron 1599, ByE. E. Baker, F.S.A. dto. Weston-snper- Mare, 1912. 

ee Author rum hill and the circle, By R, A. Courtney. 8vo, 

enzance, 1 

From the Author The symbolic use of corn at weddings. By Arthur 

Betts. eo. London, 1912. 

From the Author :—Some notes on the families of Hanning of South 
Lincolnshire, London, an Suffolk. By W. E. Foster, RSA. Ovo. 
Exeter, 1912. 

From the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society — The chur 
wardens’ accounts of the parish of All Hallows, London Wall, in the 
City of London. ‘Transcribed and edited by Charles Welch, F.S.A. 
8%. „London, 1012. 




















Cuanızs Dawson, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited the prehistoric 
skull with associated implements, recently discovered at Pilt 
Down, Sussex. 


T. A. Lawunscr, Esq, F.5.A., exhibited a collection of early 
watches. 


‘This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows, 
no paper was read. 


^ "The ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.80 pım., when 
the following were declared elected Fellows of the Society : 

Charles Edward Allan, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 

John Edward Acland, Esq., M.A. 

Wilfrid James. Hemp, Esq: 

Charles John ffoulkes, Esq., B.Litt, 

William Harrison, Esq. 

Beckwith Alexander Spencer, Esq, M.A. 

Arthur Meredyth Burke, sq- 
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‘Taunspay, 25rd Janvany, 1919. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chai 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors 

From Sir C. Hercules Read, LL.D., President :—South American archaeo- 
logy, an introduction to the archaeology of the South American conti- 
neat with special reference to the early history of Peru. By T. A. 
Joyce. ivo. London, 1912. 

From Francis Wellesley, Esq. :—One hundred silhouette portraits selected 
rom the collection of Francis Wellesley. With an introduction by 
Weymer Mille fol. Oxford, 1912, 

From tho Author:— Medals and campaigns of the 43rd Foot, now Ist Bat- 
talion of the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light infantry. By 
Mejor William J. Freer, F.S.A. 4t0. London, 1012. 


Ronald Stewart-Brown, Esq., and Wilfrid James Hemp, Esq., 
were admitted Fellows, 


Votes of thanks were passed to the Editors of The Builder, 
Athenaeum, and Notes and Queries for the gift of their publica- 
tions during the past year. 

















Notice was given that a Special Meeting of the Society would 
be held on Thursday, February 18th, 1918, at 8 p.m., to consider 
the following draft alteration to the Statutes proposed by the 
Council on Jamuary 22nd, 1918: 

‘To add at the end of Chapter VI, Section iv, of the Statutes the 
following words: F 

“unless the Society shall otherwise determine on a resolu- 
tion submitted by the Council, provided that notice of such 
resolution has been given in the manner prescribed by 
Chapter XIX, Section i.” 


And notice was further given that the following resolution had 
been passed by the Council to take effect in the event of the fore- 
going addition being adopted : 

“That the Council considers that it is in the interest of 
the Society that Sir Charles Hercules Read should continue 
to be President.’ 


Рип Nzxsox, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., read a paper on the painted 
glass in Lincoln Cathedral. кг 


Mr. Hor observed that the Cistercian statutes were strict 
with regard to the use of white glass, and forbade coloured glass 
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altogether. ‘St. Thomas led into heaven by angels” was a curious 
subject. He was represented holding the upper part of his head 
in his hand, the popular idea being that the top of his head or 
scalp (called in the chronicles “corona”) was struck clean off 
"That was now held to be impossible. It had been suggested 
that the west window at Lincoln once had a tree of Jesse; 
he could recall no other instance of the subject in that position 
and not transferred from elsewhere, Its normal position was in 
the east window. Much damage was laid at the door of the 
» soldiery of Cromwell's time who were quartered in sacred 
wildings, but it was to their advantage to keep the windows 
intact, and at Lincoln the carved work, at any rate, was»not 
damaged to any great extent. 


"The Puxsipexr thought it of interest to compare the subjects 
of stained glass windows with the moralized bibles fashionable at 
a later date, the lessons taught being the same in both cases. It 
‘would be a lengthy and difficult task to prove classical or Byzan- 
tine influence in this branch of art. 


Рипа» Јонметох, Esq., F.S.A., drew attention to some four- 
teenth-century glass in Church, Sussex, with especi 
relation to the figure of a Pope among the figures in a representa- 
tion of the Doom, The Pope, who is represented with other 
persons in a cart, wears a form of tiara similar to that on a head 
оп the south doorway of Wotton Church, Surrey. 


Dr. Netsow Sought that the igure of St. Micheal weighing 
souls indicated the former existence of a Doom in the window. 


"The Parszsr held that the figures on the arch at Wotton 
church represented all classes of people, subjected to a comm 
fate, ‘That was a common medieval idea, and was well illu 
trated in the Dance of Death of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. "The figures represented in the cart seemed to point 
the same moral. 














Hanoi Saxps, Esq», F.S.A., exhibited two panels of painted 
glass belonging to Dr. Bartlett. The panels, which were found 
in a garden at Saffron Walden, are of the early seventeenth ceri- 
tury, and contain the arms of either James I or Charles I and 
of the Prince of Wales. A few pieces of fifteenth-century glass 
have been added to complete the panels, 


Parar Nersox, Esq, M.D., E.S.A., exhibited a gilt Iatten pax 
dating from the close of the fifteenth century (see illustration). It 
* Preceding, xxii. 359. 
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has upon it our Lord, with a cruciferous nimbus, crucified be- 
tween figures of our Lady and St. John the Divine, standing 
upon brackets. Beneath the hands of the Saviour are angels 
emerging from clouds, who catch the sacred blood in chalices. 
‘Across the top is an open vine-resting, whilst upon the back 
are the remains of the rivets which formerly attached the handle, 
which is now lost, Nothing is known as to the provenance of 
this specimen. In general style the example, which measures 
T in by S ing reminds one of the silver pax anid to have been 
given by William of Wykeham to New College, Oxford. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions. 


‘Tunspay, 90th Janvany, 1918. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
From the Author: —Byzantino and Romanesque Architecture, By Thomas 
G: Jackson, RLA., F.S.A. 2 vols. Ove. Cambridge, 1010. 
From the Author:—The date of the Ruthwell and Bewenstle crises. By 
Albert 8. Cook. Bro. New Haven (Coun. 1015. 
From the Trustees of the British Museum :— 
1. Queen Mary's Psalter, Miniatures and drawings by an English 
tnt of he fourteenth century. to. London, 101% 6 
‘2, ThoGreanteld Papyrus in he British Museum. to, London, 1012. 
3. Index to the Charters and Rolls in the British Museum. Val, IL 
то. London, 1012. 
k of engraved British portraits in tho British Museum. 
VaL Tit. "ro." London, 1012 
5. Hieroglyphic texts from stela, ete., in the British 
Mascon. рап Ш. ive. London, 1012 
Engraved portrait of George, Earl 
ty 7 Antiquaries’of London. 





eoi W. H. Qul 
ре, 


The following vere admitted Fellows: 
Arthur Meredyth Burke, Esq., М.А. 
Beckwith Alexander Spencer, Esq., 
‘Charles John ffoulkes, Esq., B.Litt. 
Charles Edward Allan, Esy., M.A., LL.D. 





СА. 
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On the nomination of the President the following were ap- 
pointed auditors of the Society’s accounts for the past year : 


Willian Munro Tapp, Esq., LL.D. 
өшү Benjamin ‘Wheatley, Esq. 


Harold Sands, Esq. 
Home Wilmer Big 


Notice was again given of the Special Meeting to be held on 
‘Thursday, February 19th, to consider the draft alteration of the 
Statutes proposed by the Council. 


‘The following notice of amendment to the Council's draft 
alteration of the Statutes was read : 

To omit all words after the word “Council”. 

To substitute therefor: 

“Every such resolution shall be deemed an alteration of 
Statutes and shall be voted on as prescribed by Chapter XIX, 
Section i^ 





(Signed) W. Parey Bampox. 
5 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, 
Jan. 28, 1918. 


Hitany Jenxnsox, Esq. F.S.A., read a note supplementary to 
his former paper? on ‘alle mene 

“The first point to which attention has to be called is an 
Exchequer tally (see illustration), which is probably the earliest 
in existence, and which has come to light since the reading of my 
last paper. Without attempting an exact date upon the evidence 
of the handwriting, alwaya a fallacious expedient, we may say 
that it is almost certainly eatlier than the earliest regular Receipt 
Rolls, which start in the fourth year of Henry III; and that it 
may probably be ascribed to the e of Richard I or John. It 
has of course no special indications of county and daté, these 
being modifications of the original form introduced later. "The 
inscription, extended, reads as follows: *De Ricardo Humlane 
de fine Jordani nepotis Geruasi” 





A second point is concerned with the use of the curious word 
dica, a rare variant for (alea, which was not mentioned in my 
previous paper. The etymology of dica is doubtful. Ducange 
and others say dica—a dicendo, a rather improbable source: it 
is more likely that we have here a specialized use of the word dica 
(latinized from fen), which is used first for justice and then for 


1 Archaeologia, xii. 307. 
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a matter disputed or proceedings at law, Ducange gives two 
meanings for the word: 
tabula... vel charta . „ . ubi continetur 
Summa debiti et nomina debitorum, 
. an interpretation which seems to rest 
upon a wrong understanding of the 
assage from the Liber Niger quoted 
Below; and 
pro taleola, nostris “Taile”, 
‘A few passages may be quoted to illus- 
trate the use of this word. The Black 
Book contains? the words 











Regis Dicas et 
repha emira coodes 
4 ‘This is the passage referred to above; 
and there seems no reason why, ceteris 
paribus, Dica should not here signify a 
(private) tally, especially since it is asso- 
ciated with its kinsman the Cheirograph. 
"The Red Book yields a passage of more 
interest: under the Constitutio Domus 
Regis we are told? that 
debet Magister marescaleie habere Dicas de 
"lonis et lberationibus que fuerint de thesauro 
Regis et de sua camera. 











e | This passage raises several important 
is | - points: first, it is interesting to find the 
224. Tings Comera specifically referred to— 





ur | asi seems to be—at so early a date, and 
| referred to apparently as a department 

of swept sii jams apart Гор the 

x treasury; then the office of the Marshal 
2 аз keeper of these vouchers of receipt 
EN and issue is to be noticed; and, finally, 
® -o| more important for the purposes of this 
зкоциаски rata G), Paper is the point that tallies are appa- 
rently spoken of as being usd de Hera. 

tionibus, that is for issue, which refers us 
back to the suggestion with regard to the contra tally made in 
my previous paper, Ducange quotes various other authors, not 





1 Bi. Hesne, p.908, quoting a Stannary Charter. 
* Ed. Chron, and Men., p. 813. 
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of particularly English interest, as using this word; and its em- 
ployment in the sense of tally is quite satisfactorily established. 

Öne more important occurrence of the word has to benoted. In 
the Testa de Nevill the following passage is found 


Rècepta Ricardi Mauduit de sentagio domi 
Essex die Jovis proxima ante festum Sancti Mid 
Henrici xix. apud Sttford. 

De Roberto filio Walter 
militum per manum domh 
eundem. 














жй. йа э. а. viij. d. pro feodis xxv}. 
Willelmi Ali Ricard! et per dicam contra 


Five more entries similar to the last follow. ‘The question is, 
who is referred to in the words dica contra eundem? Richard 
Mauduit, Robert son of Walter, or William son of Richard ? 
On the answer to this depends the sense we are to attach to dica 
and contra. 

On the previous page we have a similar entry of money 
received per Simonem de Furnello . . . de Willelmo de Bello (and 
others)... per manum Roberti filii Umfridi (and others) . . . per 
talliam. "Taken together the two passages seem to indicate that 
dica is here an ordinary private tally, in connexion with which 
the word contra ia not abnormal, recording the fact that Robert 
son of Walter had paid a certain sum to William son of Richard, 
who received on behalf of Richard Mauduit, who himself received 
on behalf of the king. It might be described as for Robert and 
against William ; but the two parts of the tally would serve to 
justify any of the three persons concerned with regard to his 
Particular stage in the transaction, If this interpretation is 
correct, the passage does not, of course, throw any light upon 
the official contra tally. Be 








A third point is concerned with one of the Miscellaneous 
Books? of the Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer’s department of 
the Exchequer. This opens with the words: 


To the Right honoM the Lords Comissioners of his Majesties Treasury. 

In obedience to your Lordships Comand signified att the Treasury 
Chamber in Whitehall the Sth Day of May 1670 therby requireing it to 
be Certified to your Lordshipps of what use the Tallies leavied in the 
Exchequer are either in point of profitt or security to his Mates service 
Sr Robert Crooko Kat Clerke of the Pipe in his Maze Court of Exchequer 
haveing by the Secondaryes and Ancient Sworne Clerkes in his Office 
looked into sundry Authentick Records and Authorities and being in- 
formed of the Constant practise and course observed in the Bxcheguer of 
Accompts touching Tater or Tales doth most. humbly present this 
ensucing Narrative. > 





* Record Commission ed., 268. 3 No. 17. 
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‘There follows 


‘A Narrative of the Antiquity Institucion Dignity and Authority of his 
‘Matt Court of Exchequer and of the right use of Tallies, . . . 





It would seem from this and from subsequent indications 
that just before this time there had been considerable slackness 
in Exchequer practice—for how long it had been the case 
will not be known till a very large amount of work has been 
done upon the history of that department ; also (perhaps con- 
sequently) that an attack was being made at the time upon the 
complicated processes in use there; a just attack, which, however, 
the department succeeded in baling for more than a century 
longer. It will be seen that the writers, themselves Exchequer 
officials, give us (1) the received opinion of the day as to the 
History of their department, and (2) their own knowledge of its 

ractice, It is not surprising, therefore, to find them on the one 

and giving childish opinions of the antiquity of the Exchequer, 
aseribog the Dialogus to Gervaso of Tilbury, and informing us 
that 

Tha King's Revenue and Treasure . . . are most aptly resembled to that 

Tndispensably usefull Element of water > » + 
the Pipe Office being, of course, the conduit by which they flow 
into the Treasury and being named accordingly ; while, on the 
other hand, they give us the useful information that 


ue Chavet Bahr Ha evr hath Controlin of tho Pipe 


(this js not true, but it shows that official in the position he 
then held); and that the known early Pipe Rolls were then those 
of Stephen Hen TT, and a forth; we know of none ofthe reign 
of Stephen, but have, on the other hand, one of the reign of 

ету Г. 

"The Report goes on to describe tallies as Acquittances upon 
Record proveing the payment. . . . It then describes at length 
{he manner of cutting them : the description is obviously borrowed. 
from the Dialogus, but omits some details and inserts others. 
‘The chief differences between the tallies of the seventeenth and 
‘those of the twelfth century, so far as the notches are concerned, 











ме 
for 1 in first made into the Stick and 
snc, Out Sa Анры доно, from towards the 
upper end ofthe Sick to he bottom af the first Cut, ] 
"This £1 notch may be seen on any moder tally and contrasted 
‘with the original one of two equally oblique cuts; though the 
modification vas already beginning to appear in the thirteenth 
century. 























: 








TO IN УЧИТЕ ЧЕТ 
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Оду a from ra ele lo ok only by a- bodkin or 
сы 
‘This, again, agrees with modern practice as described by 
Chisholm and others, though I have seen no example. The 
measurements of the cuts are by the thickness of the finger, of 
.# grain of barley, and so forth, as in the Dialogus. 

‘Coming to the other practices in connexion with tally-levying 
we get an account of more interest : it resembles modern descrip- 
tions," but may be worth quoting for its age and authenticity. 

We are told that business is dispatched daily in the lower 
Exchequer, holidays excepted, by the two deputy Chamberlains, 
the Seriptor Talliarum and the Clerk of the Pells, attended with 
the Usher and Tally Cutter. 

ye Fon Tele tnd throes ator Srs and nc the 
Koss peser at expla Aleta qur qe c a t 
Parchmt that Teller subscribeing his name to it whó received the money. 


‘The bill is delivered to the payer, who 


ts it downe through a Trunke for that purpose made unto the Tal 
Énurt, the Chambetlanes being there present у 
(these apparently are not the Deputy Chamberlains already 
referred to). "They receive the bill and deliver it to the Tally 
Cutter, who 
cuttet a well soason'd and proporeionable Sticke of Hazell wood (which 
Ле before was provided of from the Usher there) into four square sides 
and a suitable length 
nd notches it according to rule, not more than 210,000 or 
£20,000 being put on one tally (in the nineteenth century the 
limit was 225,000). He then returns it into the Tally Court, 
where it is taken by the Scriptor Talliarum, who makes a double 
Inscription upon the two opposite and unnotched squares (i.e. sides) 
and then makes 

a double Entry on that Squaro of tho Stick whereon the greatest Number 

is Notchod vi of the day and yeare of payment. 
‘This confirms what I suggested as to the method of writing in 
my previous paper? "Phe tally-writer now 

enters the Bill in his Booke and then delivers it to the Clerke of the Pell 

whe doth the like in his Parchm® booke called Polis Recepteand haveing 

* No doubt the oficial apologists of the Exchequer all drew upon the 
same sources: ono of these was Probably the "bundle of papers (Exchequer 
of Receipt, Miscellanea, 396) accumulated at the end of the reign. of 
Elizabeth during the quarrel and proceedings between the Clerk of the 
Pells andthe Autor, or Soriptr Tabara; an interesting collection ines 
it gives us details of Henry VII's sweeping reforms at the Receipt) but 
unfortunately containing very little about tally-cutting. 

* Note the rather vague words day and yeare the original practice was 

vor, xxv » 
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endorsed Rerordatur upon the Bill returns i 
‘rum iho putteth upon a file aud Keepeth 
The stick thus notched and written upon is returned to the 

“Deputy Chamberlains for the Receipt’, the senior of whom 
holdeth the eft hand upon a Block laid upon a Table 
Cleaver in his right hand upon the Stck: And the Junior Chamberlaino 
With a Mallet in his right hand first Cutteth the Sticle halfo through 
Tipon onoof tho written aides Close to the writing and afterwards Clenveti 
te Stok long wales. = 

"The two parts now ‘deserve and acquire the name of Tallies” 

(a phrase taken from a different connexion in the Dialogus). 

the longer part of the Stick called. 

ie the shorter called the Foyle And 
the Soritor Zollarum taketh the Bill and the Clarke of the Pali his 
Bookes wherein the said Tellers Bill is Recorded and the Senior Chamber- 
laine biddeth Zeamine and then readeth the Stock with a loud voice. 

So they check the various inscriptions, and then, at last, the stock 

is given to the payer and the foil put away in the Chamberlains’ 

Chast (where Domesday is Kept) until the Deputy Chamberlains 

fetch it away to be preserved in their office as a Comptroll or 

Cheeque and—a very important point—to be * joyned” on occa- 

sion with the Accountant's stock; to the truc performance of 
which duty they are sworn at their ар 

‘The writers give us some farther 
long list of attempted forgeries in the past, and repel the charge 
of unnecessary complication ; concluding, 

e humbly conceive this way of Tailyin to be the Chiefost Security for 

Mo шнш ГА py Vo the Kinge iat can be Invented sy 
provide of course, that J is strictly observed—as in the past it 

not always been. 


back to the Seriptor Tallia- 





nd a 























For a fourth point I am indebted to Professor Willard. It 
may be remembered that in my former paper reference was made 
to the discovery by the Exchequer—a discovery which modified 
its whole pröcedure—that the tally of receipt could be used as a 
cheque or assignment, „It was said then that the practice probably 
Jrs dx the reo ol Edvard T-(issept Roll $4 and Tame 
Roll 54 show it occurring as early as 16 Edward T) and was in full 
swing in that of his grandson. I have had reason lately to con- 
clude that the practice of anticipating the payment-in of revenue 
E tha dian have given E 


the term and regnal year. Later than tho time we aro discussing, these 
were retained with the addition of the day, as is seen in the tallies belonging 
to Martin's Bank. Finally,as appears from nineteenth-century specimens, 
‘the modern day and year were written. 
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the first common use of tallies for the purpose is fairly correct, 
Professor Willard, however, has supplied me with what is at once 
an excellent illustration of the processes accompanying such a 
transaction in the fourteenth century (the introduction of regular 
methods of discounting made, later, great alterations in these), 
and a proof that in the early days, at least, the proper use of the 
atsigoment tally was not fully understood outside the Exchequer 
and was always liable not to work smoothly. 

By a letter close of March 20, 1828, the collectors of the 
twentieth in the West Riding were ordered to pay a certain sum 
to Richard dela Pole, the King's Butler: other letters were issued 
to other accountants, On April 80th letters? are sent to the 
‘Treasurer and Chamberlains ordering them to make out tallies 
for these amounts, the collectors having refused to pay because 
the payees did not bring tallies: here we have the unformed state 
of usage with regard to these transactions; even an experienced 
official had not known that he must have a tally as well as a writ.3 
On May 16th the Issue Roll* notes the fact that the tallies had 
been issued on the strength of the writ of April 80th ; and at 
the same time the sums are credited to the collectors upon the 
Receipt Roll? Later a note is made that these bad paid £100 
by a tally levied on May 16th. During the Easter Term they 
had presented the first writ (of March 20th), saying that they had 
no moneys wherewith to pay;? but in the following Term(Trinity) 
we find another statement that the tally of May 16th had been 
honoured, 

Having illustrated the problems which arose, in the early days 
of the use of assignment tallies, for the unfortunate officials who 
were plunged into this complicated method of accounting, I may 
perhaps adi here? some reference to plans adopted a little later, 
when the practice of assignment by tally was at its height, in 
‚cases where it was found that the man or men upon whom such 
tallies were drawn could not honour them. An examination of 
the Receipt Rolls for the years 1857-9 has shown the following 
plans in use in such cases: — 

1. The tally and its foil were destroyed and the entry on the 














` Calendar of Close Rolle, 1327-30, р. 269, 

э Јна. р. 97. 

3 The practice of assignment was understood, apparently, aa early as the 
‘reign of Henry II (so an article on * William Cade’ in the Bnglish Historical 
ie, April, 1913); but before the practice became general a special writ 
was used in each caso, not the tally, 

* Issue Roll, 291. * Receipt Roll, 255. 

$ L.T. R. Memoranda Roll, 98, m: 26. 

| Thid., m. 89 d- "i Tid., Tin, Stat. et Vin, Comp. 
? Tam again wholly indebted to Professor Willard for these examples, 
torpe present noto is tho Une ot wai. 
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Receipt Roll cancelled. No new tally being issued, it was then 
necessary, if the account for the term was to be correct, to change 
the calculated total receipts for the week during which the tall 
was issued. A good case of this sort is found on Receipt Roll, 
no, 419, under the date May 12. 


Kancia. De . . . collectoribus 
eisdem custuma et s 
Cancellatur quia restituta tallia et 
dampnata cvm folio. 


‘This was not, however, the plan that was usual during the 
years indicated above. 

2. The tally and its foil were destroyed and the entry on the 
Receipt Roll cancelled, but another tally was issued, presumabl 
under the same date as the original entry, in which the full 
amount of the uncollected order was credited to the payee in the 
form of a loan to the Government. 

‘This requires a fuller explanation. During the years 1357-9 
the Government seems to have been in a rather bad way finan- 
cially, as is evidenced by the fact that it drew upon the collectors 
of the fifteenth and tenth of 1857 for the second half of their 
payments six or even nine months before those payments were 
due.) ‘The Exchequer would, therefore, be likely to wish to avoid 
taking cash from the Treasury to pay the holders of dishonoured 
drafts. One example of their procedure will suffice. On 
February 28, 1358, there is an entry on the Receipt’ Roll 
crediting the collectors of the tenth in the city of York with the 
payment of £81? It is made pro J. de Copeland, to whom, 
therefore, that amount was to be paid by them. Evidently he 
could not collect, for the entry is cancelled. Instead of issuing 
a now tally on some ove else or of closing the account, another 
plan was used. Below the above cancelled entry is another 
which reads: 

Минат. De J. de Copeland lezaj. li. 
de mutuo . .. 

Since John could not collect the cheque given him he “lent” 
that amount to the Government and was paid, as we are informed 
in a note, at a later date. 

‘The plan was used a number of times during the years under 
discussion.” 


pro Comite 
March’ 














2 Receipt Roll, 413, under the dates July 18, 25, 28, 20, 1357, there are 
tallies drawn against the collectors of the fifteenth and tenth in various 
counties although their payments were not due until Michaelmas and 
Easter. * Receipt Roll, 415. 

T Receipt Roll, 415, February 28, March 5, 8; Receipt Roll, 419, 
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3. The tally and its foil were destroyed, but the original 
entry was not cancelled; and in place of the original tally two 
were issued, one for the amount that it was found possible to 
collect, this being charged against the men named on the fest 
tally, the other for the residuo, being credited to the original 
payee as a loan to the Government, 

‘An example will show the procedure. On July 29, 1957, 
a number of tallies were drawn up against the collectors of the 
fifteenth and tenth in Sussex in favour of William de Dalton, 
Among them was one for 2183 8s. 103d. When the collectors 
appeared before the Exchequer for their accounting during the 
‘Trinity ‘erm, 1858, it was stated that they still owed £115 
12s, Td. of the total of the subsidy for the county." William 
de Dalton held against them a tally for 42183 85. 103d. which, 
obviously, hey could not pay. „William was, therefore, directe 
to restore the original tally and two new ones were made in its 
place, one for £115 12s. Thd. against the collectors and another 
ior the residue which was credited to William as a loan to the 
Government. On the Receipt Roll the original entry was not 
cancelled, but below it appears an added entry, the whole 
standing thus :— 








die Sabati xxix? die Julii 

Sussex De eisdem collectoribus exxxiij. li. pro W. de 

viij. s. x, d. ob, de secundo termino Dalton’ 

solucionis earundem ху? её хе. 
аат De Willemo de Dalion clerico 

magne garderobe Regis wvij li. 

"res Hj. d de mto, Satifactun 

а лабо ш рола in pelle aij. di 

Novembris al amaiijos 

‘he officials of the receipt of the Exchequer would understand 
such entries as meaning partial payments on the first tally, 
Similar casas, tough they ave not frequent, are found elsewhere 
Great confusion ls posible. becanso Musuem sometimes meant 
a genuine loan. 

‘With this slight introductory note to that complication of the 
Exchequer's methods and the kings finances which was re- 
sponsible for more than one crisis later we must leave a difficult 
Dat very fascinating series of records to the historian, 














April 18, 19, 90, May 9, Joly 23; Receipt Roll, 421, December 7, 
January 34, March 15, 16. 

? Receipt Roll, 418. 

? L. T. It. Memoranda Roll, 180, m. 297 d. Status et Visus Compotorum, 
Trinity Term, m. 304. 

"Receipt Roll, 41 

* Receipt Roll, 419, under'the dates April 12, June 9, de, 
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A fifth point is the stressing of a matter which I did not, 
perhaps, emphasize sufficiently before when I referred to private 
tallies and their use at the Exchequer. ‘The history of the 
development of the Pipe Roll in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries out of its earliest simplicity is the history of the addition 
of cross references. There is perpetual cross reference from mem- 
brane to membrane of the roll, nd equally frequent crore reference 
from accountant to accounta claims to be allowed a sum 
because he has paid it over to B; the Exchequer then has to find B 
and see if hewill acknowledgethe private tallyallegedto have been 
given by him to 4, which 4A has already produced in evidence. This 
though B has per se nothing whatever to do with the Exchequer. 








Sixthly, there has to be mentioned the existence of two nine- 
teenth-century Exchequer tallies at the Science Museum at South 
Kensington,! where they have been for many years. One of these 
is particularly interesting as being a complete stock and foil— 
the only one I have ever seen. My previous paper had, by the 
kindness of Mr. Maberly Phillips, an illustration of one such tally, 
but the whereabouts of the original was in some doubt. ‘The 
example at South Kensington is an ordinary tally for a not very 
large amount (as modern tallies go), dated 1899, “It is interesting. 
for two small points besides its completeness, (1) It confirms 
yet agala my former suggetion that al tho writing wus always 
done before the splitting of the tally, and that this resulted ín the 
reversal, in the case of the foil as contrasted with the stock, of 
the usual comparative n of writing and notches. As proof 
of this was offered a medieval tally stock, which, owing to defective 
splitting, retained some of the writing of the date which should 
have beenon the foil; and precisely the same accident has occurred, 
mou mot to so xt an extent, to the nineteenth-century stock 
and dol in the Science Muscam. (4) This ls a, oP tally like 
others which have survived—e. g. somo of those at Martin's Bank. 
he amount had actually been paid in; the tally does not repro- 
sent an assignment; and the word so appears on the upper 
notched edge of the stock as it would appear in the right-hand 
margin of the Receipt Roll against this entry. 


























Finally, there is the matter of an interesting twentieth-century 
private tally. This is the stock of a baker's tally, dated 1910, 
‘made of poplar wood, and brought from Orléans in France, for 
which Tam indebted to Mr. Emery Walker. It is interesting as 
being, in the words of a fourteenth-century record, signatum per. 

2 My attention was called to them by Mr. W. W. Skeat, and I was 
мей to handle them by the Kindness of Mr. David Baxendall of the 
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scocches and also written upon. ‘The English modern private 
tally used in the hop-fields bears a close resemblance to the old 
Exchequer convention: in this tally, however, among other 
differences, the obliqueness of the half-way transverse cut is made 
inwards, not across the face of the tally; in which it resembles 
the remarkable medieval tally, relating to the constable of Dover 
Castle, now at the British Museum, 


Most of the technical points with regard to the writing and 
cutting of tallies should now be clear, “There are many points 
of detail touching their use for assignments, their discounting 
and so forth which still await solution, ‘These, as has been 
id, are matters for the historian rather than the antiquary ; 
Dut that many such will yet come to investigation is undoubted, 
for upon this tally system most of the Exchequer administration 
of medieval times (a subject which is yet to furnish an enormous 
number of problems to the specialist) undoubtedly hinges.” 


Mr. Giusurer said the main point of the author's first. paper, 
which was the significance of the tallies, had been rather over- 
looked. ‘The inscriptions were not of much use, the information 
they gave being accessible elsewhere. Mr, Jenkinson’s further 
note had brought out this point and ahown the value ofthe unique 
treatise called the Dialogus de Scaccario, which gave the twelfth- 
century practice. Evidence had now been got a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier. ‘Phe seventeenth-century treatise recently found and 
described in the paper was the first of a series on the Exchequer, 
written in defence of the official practice. Those treatises had 
the effect of continuing the use of tallies till 1826, Private tallies 
were known as early as the fourteenth contury, an example being. 
in the British Museum ; and in the lease of the ‘Tudeley ironworks, 
the lomo was required to know the amount of fuel and ore by 
tally between himself and the receiver. 


W. H. Sr. Jons Hore, Esq., Litt.D., D.C.L., exhibited three 
altar frontals of English work of the beginning of the sixteenth 
century and a damask cloth, from Cotehele House, Cornwall, on 
which he read the following notes: 

“Through the courtesy of the Rev. М. B. Williamson, rector 
of Calstock, near Tavistock, I am able to exhibit. to the Society 
this evening three remarkable pieces of old English embroidery, 
as well as a large cloth of damask, from the mansion house of 
Viscount Valletort, at Cotehele, Cornwall. 

‘The first piece, as its design shows, is the upper front for an 
altar, and measures 8 ft. 5 in. in length by 2 ft. 2b in. in depth. 
Tt consists of five breadths of dark crimson velvet, upon which is 
laid a row of separate canopied figures of our Lord and the 
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"I'velve Apostles, with a. powdering of fleurs-de-Iis above and 
below. ‘The figures all stand upon a ground of pale green silk, 
divided into lozenges or half-lozenges, checkers or halt-checkers, 
by gold-coloured or red silk lines; but in two cases the divisions 
are of two shades. ‘The canopies are formed of strips of linen, 
and appear as tall slender shafts with capital and bases covered 
throughout with gold thread. The cauopies are double, with 
wo eastellated pedimonts, ench with a pair of windows, flanked 
by bartisans and worked їп gold thread. ‘he bartisans have 
all conical roofs in pink (probably originally red) silk, and en 

xdiment is surmounted by a hipped roof once covered with 
Piae silk, but now almost threadbare to the original linen, The 
canopies have groined vaults, alternately of blue and pink, and 
measure 153 in. in height. ‘The canopy over our Lord is treated 
somewhat differently, and instead of three bartisans has only one, 
but of larger size, in the middle, and a single loftier roof with 
conventional tiling. 

‘Whe first figure, in order from left to right, is apparently 
St. Philip. He wears a blue gown and a gold mantle lined 
with pink, and holds three small round loaves. ‘Che second 
figure is St. Thomas, in a pink gown girded with black, and 
bordered gold mantle lined with blue east loosely about him. In 
his right hand he holds a book, and in his left, muffled with his 
mantle, a spear. ‘he third figure is St. Matthew, ina pink gown 
embroidered with gold, and gold mantle lined with blue, He 
has a closed book in his right hand, and in his left a carpenter's 
axe. The fourth figure is St. James the Less, in blue gown and 
bordered gold mantle with pink lining fastened by a brooch at 
the neck, "In his right hand he holds a fuller’s bat, to which he 
is pointing with his left. St. John the Evangelist comes next, in 
a pink gown and bordered gold mantle lined with pink. In his 

hand he holds out the chalice with the evil spirit, over which 
he extends his right hand as if exorcising it, ‘The sixth figure 
is that of St, Peter, in a pink gown and gold mantle of curious 
cut lined with blue. In his left hand is a large book, and in his 
right, which is muffled in his mantle, is a large key. 

‘The figure of our Lord, owing to the somewhat smaller size 
of the flanking figures, looks taller than the rest, and is actually 
10 in. in height, as compared with the 94 in, which is the average 
height of the apostles. He is the first to show the feet, and is 
elad in a long close gown of gold faced with ermine. Tn his left 
hand he holds a globe with apparently its triple division of earth, 
sky, and sea, and the right hand is raised io blessing. The 
nimbus is a large blue one with a gold cross paty, whereas the 
apostles have plain nimbuses of gold, shading into blue or pink 
around the head. 
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Next to our Lord is St. Paul, in blue gown and gold mantle 
lined with pink, holding a book in his left hand and a sword in 
his right. "The ninth figure is St. Andrew, in a blue gown and 
а gold mantle lined with pink, with a book in his left hand and 
his saltire cross in his right. St. Bartholomew, who comes next, 
has a pink gown and a gold mantle lined with blue, and holds a. 
book and a large knife. ‘The eleventh figure is that of St, James 
the Greater. His gown is striped with pink and blue, and his 
mantle is gold with a pink ining. His left hand grasps the corner 
of his mantle, and in his left, muffled in the mantle, he holds his 

ilgrin's staff, is browd-brimmed hat is slung behind his neck. 
The twelfth figure is apparently St. Simon, iu pink gown aud 
gold mantle lined with bite, holding a tall and slender gold cross 
n bis muffled right hand and his mantle with his lef. "Phe last. 
figure is St. Jude, holding his carpenters square, to which he calls 
with outstretched right hand. He wears a gown like 

St. Jamesthe Greater,and a gold mantle lined with pink and gold. 

With the exception of St. John, all the figures are bearded 
and have either long or short hair according to usage. The faces 
have been carefully done in coloured silks, but are now worn 
threadbare and little else than the features remains. ‘The hands 
are likewise now threadbare. Besides our Lord, only St. Paul 
and St. James the Greater show the feet. All the figures have a 
basis of linen, aud can be identified only by the emblems which 
they carry. ‘The fleurs-de-lis powdered upon the field are worked 
in gold thread with an edging of pale blue. 

Üne other feature remains to be noted, the shield of arms 
directly beneath our Lord. It bears the ‘arms of Edgeumbe, 
gules & bend sable cotised gold, with three boars’ heads silver upon. 
the bend impaling Dernford, sable a ram's head silver with horns 
of gold. ‘These are the arms of Sir Piers Edgeumbe, the builder 
of the house at Cotehele, who died in 1589, and of his first wife 
Joan, daughter and heir of Stephen Dernford of Stonchouse, 
co. Dev 

‘All the figures and their canopies are very much worn, and the 
velvet ground is so much damaged by moths that only a propor- 
tion of it is left. Many of the fleurs-de-lis, of which there were 
originally fourteen above the figures and two rows of fourteen 
and thirteen respectively below, have also perished, especially in 
the lower series. ‘The charming effect of the whole composition 
has also been greatly marred through its being mounted for better 
preservation on a length of coarse turkey-red twill a 

‘The second piece, which may be a mourning frontal, or perhaps 
only a hanging, is 6 ft. 6 in. in-length by 9 ft. 2 in. in depth, and 
consists of two pieces of black cloth on which have been mounted 
eight detached figures of saints. ‘The two end figures are at 
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present wanting, as is a small shield of arms below the middle. 
The anrviving figures are so similar in sie, style, and workman- 
ship to those on the red frontal that they must have come from 
the same shop. They now have neither grounds nor canopies, 
and have evidently been removed from some other work an 
mounted as we sce them. : 

The first of the surviving figures represents St. Anthony, in 
pink gown and black mantle and tippet, with gold borders, with 
a T-cross in red on the right shoulder. In his left hand the saint 
holds an open book, and his right rests upon his erutched st 
On his head is a brown cap with ear-flaps, and peeping from bx 
hind his legs in delightfully quaint fashion is the accustomed pig 

The next figure is that of St. Erasmus, in plain girded alb, 
gold cope with narrow orphrey of gold and blue and a pink lining, 
and a white mitre with gold orphreys. In his left hand he holds 
long windlass, round the middle of which is coiled part of a 
bowel issuing from bis body ; the right hand is raised in blessing. 

‘The third surviving figure represents St. Francis in his brown 
friar’s robe and knotted girdle, holding up his hands to show the 
stigmata. "These are also shown on his bare feet, and that in the 
side is indicated by a darker patch upon the saint's robe. 

St. John Baptist, who comes next, is represented as usual in 
his brown camels-hair robe, girded about the waist, but open 
below sufficiently to show the saint's bare legs. On his left-arm 
St. John carries a book with a couchant lamb thereon, to which 
he is pointing with his right hand as if saying Ecce Agnus Dei, 

‘The next figure is a vigorous representation of St. Michael 
overcoming Satan. ‘The saint is shown in full armour, with a 
gold mantle lined with pink, and long blue wings coloured pink 
inside. His head is bare save for a crop of curly light-brown 
Зай. His right hand is rise and upholds sword ready to 
smite the Evil One, who is entwined about the saint’s feet and 
clutching with one claw at the round buckler in the saint's left 
hand. "he buckler was originally white with a red cross and 
ordered with gold. Satan is shown as a horned devil with short 
tail and hands and feet armed with terrible claws, and was 
originally red, now faded to pink. 

‘The last surviving figure is that of St. Sebastian, who is shown 
naked save for a gold loin-cloth, and standing with his hands 
behind him in front of the stock of a tree. Piercing the saints 
body are seven arrows, with gouts of blood below the wounds 
they have caused. 

ch of the figures save St. Michael has a plain round nimbus 
of pink, originally red, with concentric lines of gold. ‘The features 
are better preserved than on the red frontal, 

‘The small shield once upon the middle seam between St. Francis. 
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and St. John Baptist was similar in size to that upon the first 
frontal, and no doubt bore the same arms, 

“The third piece consists of a large panel of purple velvet measur- 
ing 5 ft. 6} in. by 2 ft. GE in. and formed of three breadths of the 
material, powdered with applied gold fleurs-de-lis arranged in 
rows of 6,7, 6,7. ‘There are traces in the middle of a kneeling 
figure having been applied there before the fleurs-de-lis were dis- 
posed as now. Attached to the lower edge of the panel is a band 
oredging, 7% in. wide and 6 ft. G in, long, composed of a number 
of sections of gold embroidery on a beautiful fme plum-coloured 
velvet. Most of the sections have a uniform breadth of 8 in, 
but the projecting end sections are made up of a number of small 
ресе сеу sewn together, and the seeond section from the 

left is also formed of three smaller pic ‘The chief features of 
exch section are a blue flowering plant with spiky top (meant 
apparently for the Cornish gentian), a monogram embroidered in 
gold, and’ two pairs of words with characteristic flourishes also 
embroidered in gold thread. ‘Lhe monogram is not the same 
throughout, but there are five and a half of one form, and six of 
another. ‘he latter is apparently formed of the letters J and ‘I’; 
the other of L and E, but the top of the L seems also to form a 
P or perhaps R. Neither the monograms nor the words are in 
any order as at present arranged, and it is evident on examina- 
tion that the sections have been cut off one or more vertical strips. 
By taking careful rubbings of every piece and thus being able to 
compare one with another I have been able to arrive at the 
following interesting results: Among the fragments forming the 
end sections are certain pieces which are so much narrower than 
the rest as to suggest that the embroidery once formed the 
orphreyu of a copo, lo the upper parta of which they balon 

‘The whole of the orphreys have not becu preserved, but ie 
clear that the blue flowers alternated with the gold monograms 
and that these were also arranged alternately. The flanking 
words then fall into a proper repeating series down each side, 
Forming the motto Null ane dicyét. There is no question as 
to the reading, but there is as to the meaning. No such word as 
dice/et occurs in any of the dictionaries, including Godefroi's, that. 
T have consulted, and I shall be grateful for any suggestions about 
it. Owing to the difficulty as to the monograms it is uncertain 
whether the embroidery has reference to the Edgeumbe family, 
but it may be pointed out that the motto or reason on the standard 
of Sir Piers Edgcumbe, whose arms appear on the red front, is 
not Null sauns diceset but Au plesir fort de Dieu. Personally 
I should like to associate the embroidery as regards date with an 
earlier Piers Edgeumbe who flourished in the reign of Henry VI, 
but it may have been made for Sir Richard Edgeumbe, who died 
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in 1489, and his wife Joan Tremayne. ‘Chis would give us the 
J. T. monogram, but I cannot make the other into R. E. i 
“any case the embroidery is a beautiful piece of work and of quite 
unusual character. 

‘The piece of damask measures 5 ft. 9 in, in depth by 5 ft, 11 in. 
in breadth, and is covered all over with a repeating pattern of a 
representation of the town of * Augstburg" in base, with a band 
over of splayed eagles with two heads, alternating with (ir cone: 
the device of Augsburg, within Iaurel wreaths, and above a nn 
riding on horseback with his name over, CAROLYS VI. The 
emperor Charles VI, who is probably here represented, reigned 
from 1711 to 1740, which gives an approximate date to the cloth. 
A large number of such cloths was exhibited to the Society i 
1904 by the Rev. C. H. E. White? but did not include any speci 
men exactly like that exhibited. 

‘As regards the history of these exhibits but little seems to be 
known. "Phe altar in the chapel at Cotchele and the three pieces 
of embroidered work are said to have been brought by the present 
Earl of Mount Edgeumbe from the Chapel in the Wood, 
was built by Sir Richard Edgeumbe to commemorate the victory 
of Henry of Richmond on Bosworth Field, but I have not yet 
been able to verify this, ‘The three pieces of embroidery are 
nevertheless of quite exceptional importance: the frontal on 
account of its extreme rarity; the black hanging for its quaint: 
and interesting figures; and the altar cloth for the beautiful 
embroidery appended to it, 

BS, Since the foregoing remarks were written I have been 
able to visit Cotchele and examine the chapel in the house, This 
has a recessed space above and behind the altar 8 ft. wide and 
£ ft, 9 in. in height, which would allow the upper front to be 
fitted within it, “The present altar is 5 ft. 10 in. long, but pro- 
‚jects only 94 in, from the recess behind it, I was, however, shown 
ù photograph of the chapel with the altar vested in the black 
frontal and the purple cloth with the frontlet, and the long piece 
as a reredos above. One of the objects of my visit was to inquire 
for the two figures missing from the black hanging. Nothing 
however’ was known of them, and it was only by chance that we 
found them, as well as the missing shield, attached to an old 
embroidered mirror-frame in one of the belroome. One of the 
figures is the prophet Jeremiah holding a long seroll with his 
name; the other is St. Roch, who is generally associated with 
St, Sebastian, pointing as usual to the sore in his thigh. Tho 
shield is identical with that on the red front, and proves that 
both are the work of the same hand. Lord Valletort is not 
willing to have the shield or the two figures taken off the frame 

? Progeellings, xx. 180. 
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and replaced on the black frontal, and that is why they cannot 
be shown to the Society as I should have liked. 


Mr. Cuact suggested that the isolated figures had been hung 
оп the two returns of the altar under smaller canopies than those 
on the frontal. They were all executed in the same style, and 
there Һай heen changes in the chapel, which would account for 
their disarrangement. 





Mr. drsnisox proposed ns x solution of the puzzle in the 
inscription, to read * Nul suns Dieu se fuit^, the lust three words 
having been joined and misspeli 








Mr. Hore: replicd that he hud considered several schemes of 
arrangement, including that proposed. by Mr. Craco, but in the 
absence of data one scheme was ax probable as another. "The 
prent altar was of quite modern origin, and gave no clue to 
former arrangements. “The large recess between the window and 
altar would just hold the upper front, ‘The saints were those 
commonly represented in Devon, 





"Phe Parsmexr alluded to the fame of English embroidery, 
and traces of that skill were not surprising in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. With regard to the inscription circumspection was advis- 
able, as such things were seldom what they seemed at first sight. 
Cotehele wys a storehouse of antiquities ranging from Irish trum 

iets of the Bronze Age to medieval pottery. The thanks of the 

oclety were due not only to the author of the paper, but also to 
Lord Valletort for lending the exhibits. 











Рип, 
the 





Jouxsrov, Esq., F.S.A., exhi 


jed a cypress chest from 
m territory, belonging to P. 8. God 


n, Esq. 


Mr. Cimwronp Sarn said such chests were imported into 
England during two or three centuries, and the specimen ex- 
hibited was perhaps the earliest found in the country. Their 
opety of Keeping avay moth caused many to be brought fiom 
Faly in the sixteenth century, and they were often mentioned in 
inventories of that and the folowing ceuturies. A certain number 
were imported plain and decorated in England. 





The Parsrxz said the type was well known, and generally 
the wood was highly polished and in good order. Most, however, 
were later than the date assigned to the exhibit; and though 
the young man’s costume dated from the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the lady's dress was purely Venetian, and suggested a date 
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well on in the next century, as did also the style of decoration. 
Tts prettiness did not agree with Italian or Venetian work of the 
earlier date proposed, He had missed seeing the chest at Munton, 
and was glad it had been brought to light, but thought the 
village carpenter had been rather drastic. ‘The outlines were 
always filled in black and covered with wax and varnish to render 
them permanent. 








‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions, 


‘Twunspay, 6th Feonvany, 1918, 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt,, LL.D,, President, 
in the Chair, 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 


f England, and other papers on heraldry. 
ron London, 1015, ? 








ford, 
red of 


Wirssan Datz, Esq., F.8.A. read a further note on the Imple- 
ment-bearing Gravels of The Valley of the Tost, 

“in the paper zend by me before this Society on the 22nd 
February, 1918 tho district treated extender! no higher up the 
Valley than the gravel pits just above Dunbridge Station, at 
150 ft. above Ordnance datum, and the statement is made by me 
that “true river gravel does not appear to occur higher up the 
Valley than this point’. ‘The expression ‘true river gravel’ it 
must be admitted, is somewhat vague, but what was in my mind 
was gravel yielding palacolithic implements as distinct from the 
high level or plateau, gravels wbich extend, particularly in the 
New Forest, to a considerable height, and yield no implements, 
‚Their geological history has given rise to much discussion, and 
about their origin there is difference of opinion. 

Tt was my impression that the patches of gravel found higher 
up the Test Valley were of this kind, but the discovery in them 
last summer of implements in no way differing in character from 


3 Proceedings, xxiv. 108, 
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those at a lower level establishes the identity of the whole deposit. 
‘These implements were found on the high ground some ten miles 
higher up than Dunbridge, near Fullerton Station, well above 
the 200 ft. contour line, in gravel which rests directly on the 
chalk without the intervention of any tertiary beds. Where the 
gravel is dug it is in places nearly 10 ft. thick, and patches extend. 
to a height of some 250 ft. above Ordnance datum. For the 
discovery of these implements Lam not indebted to gravel-diggers, 
but to a gentleman who has built himsclfa bungalow on the brow 
of the hill, and digging a hole in his garden for the purpose of 
gravelling his paths; turned out an oval implement at & depth of 
Š ft, Ihave also obtained two rough implements and one of the 
pointed kind from the gravel pit on Testcombe Down, so that 
the implementiferous character of this gravel is well established. 

"At tho cose o last year the momoir of the Geological Survey; 
illustrating sheet 299, which takes in this district, was published, 
‘The writer explains that the gravels of the district are mapped 
in two divisions, Plateau and High Terrace Gravels and Valle 
Gravel and Sand, He proceeds to aay that as a rule the gravels 
included in the Plateau class occupy higher ground than those 

rouped under the heading of Valley Gravel, but confesses that 
fke distinction in thia and other respects ie largely tfc 
says that he shall consider them together without regard to this 
classification, This leaves the problem of the Plateau Gravel 
untouched ; indeed, I am not at all sure if there is any of the 
recognized Platonu Gravel within the area, Certainly the de- 
‘tached patches I have referred to, although so high, cannot be 
included în its and T venture to think it would hase’ been better 
had they not been called ‘High Level’ gravels in the memoir. 
‘Their connexion with the present river system is obvious, and the 
character of the implements is the same as those from what the 
writer calls the Belbin’s Stage, much lower down the river and on 
the 100 ft. line, 

In addition to the implements from the Chilbolton gravels Tam 
showing a small selection from some more found at Dunbridge. 
One is another example of the fine pointed unworn implements 
with the white patina which occur at that pit. he patina, it 
will be noticed, is more grey than white, and raises the question 
whether this white patina was acquired from the colour of the 
upper stratum of the gravel or from some other cause. It looks 
very much as if it had been exposed to the atmosphere, and shows 
‘on one side traces of the lichen which flints acquire in stich circum- 
stances. It was found at a depth of 7ft. ‘The ovate implement, 
twisted in its periphery, and the one with the butt end untrimmed, 
а well-known Dunbridge type, are from the base of the gravel. 

‘My exhibitions last year included three unpatinated rough 
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һ were found by gravel-diggers on the surface of the 
ploughed fields, while employed in partridge driving. Concerning 
these three, Mr. Reginald Smith said, ‘Three specimens from the 
surface at Dunbridge are sharp and not changed in colour; one 
has the butt sharpened like a neolithic celt, and another is rough 
oval of unused appearance, which may be more accurately dated 
before long? (igs. 1 and 2). 

Tast autumn T went to Fullerton and Chilbolton for the purpose. 
of seeing the gravel yections already referred to, and found a field 


flints whic 

















Fil. CONDATA DuPLINENT, VITRI SHOTION, PIN тин NURPACH, 
»vxmmor, (). 





nearly on the highest ground being ploughed. I followed in the 
wake of the plough and picked up two roughly worked flints. 
When the plaoghing was done and the field washed by the rain, 
T returned and collected the rest of the flints shown on the table. 
‘Whey are a rough lot and unattractive, as fig. 9, and. 
ago I should have unhesitatingly called them neolith 
‘Recent developments make me refrain from pronouncing as to 
their age, and I simply record their occurrence.” 





Mr. Reorvain Swimm congratulated the author not only on 
acquiring farther examples from the Test Valley but also on 
tracking them to their exact horizons in the gravel. An old 
problem that had been touched on in the paper was the relation 
of the high-level or plateau gravels to the terrace gravels; and 
n this connexion it was essential to distinguish between height 
above Ordnance datum and height above the river. At Dun- 
bridge, about half-way between Chilbolton and the mouth of the 
‘Test, the gravel was about 150 0.0. and the stream at that point 





CN 
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about 70.0.0. the terrace being about 70 ft. above the stream, as 
was practically the case also at Chilbolton, where the stream was 
about 180 ft. 0.0. and implements occurred about the 200 ft. 
contour. Among the exhibits were typical St. Acheul I ovate 





CBLR-LIKE INPEIMENT, TWO PACKS AND SEOTION, том тик 
sunvaon at DuNnnapor (}). 





Fig. 8. sTEED-ENDAD PLANE, TOP AND SIDE VIEWS, FROM THE SURPACE, 
сипдюлох. 


implements from both places, that from Dunbridge being from 

the base of the gravel; and it might well be argued that the 

terrace belonged to early St. Acheul times. Another of the large 

white pointed hand-axes from Dunbridge (specimens were also 

exhibited Jast session) occurred at a depth of 6 ft. and confirmed 

the suspicion that these unrolled implements were, in spite of 
vo, xxv x 
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their form, comparatively late in the river-gravel series and might 
haps be correlated with the series rom La Micoque, Dordogne, 
pout the date.of which there was some question, in the absence 
ofa distinctive fauna, He was not inclined to consider the white 
¿tina due to inclusion in a bleached gravel, but suggested that 
th implements and gravel-material were bleached by exposure 
before the deposit was formed; for at a certain definite horizon 
in the gravel series implements were normally white in widely- 
arated arcas, ‘The surface-finds at Dunbridge were of special 
interest, as the heart-shaped specimen (fig. 1) would be accepted 
by most as palaeolithie, and yet was not rolled nor patinnted, 
Put closely resembled examples in a large series recently found 
high on the Chiltern Hills. The rough celt-like too! (fig. 
reached a well-known Cissbury form, and was, in his opi 
Miso late palacolithic, that is, of the Cave period though remote 
from the’ Cave area, ‘The group from still higher ground at 
Chilbolton, picked up on a ploughed field about, 250 ft, oD, 
night eventually prove to be contemporary with the Dunbridge 
unface-finds, though much battered as if by torrential action. 
Three hog-back implements, as fig. 3, might be described as 
steep-ended planes with flat oval bases, and the U-shaped sraper, 
"broad scraper formed from a largo fluke, nosed seraper, and three 
pointed tools could be matched in other localities but. the dnte 
De dates could not be fixed at present, ‘he superstition that 
surface-finds were necessarily neolithic died hard, but evidence 
‘was accumulating as to the forms prevalent in the south of Eng- 
Jand during Jate Pleistocene times, 




















Mr, Winraxen as to the significance of height above 
the river, and itle heed to Ordnance datum; but he 
thought that strict correspondence should not be demanded in 
the former case, as geology was not an exact science. | Gravel at. 
200 ft. 0.0. might be later than another bed at 100 ft, but not 
‘on the same spot, At present the bottom of the valley was filled 
With alluvium. through which the river flowed : it formerly flowed 
at higher levels and was more torrential, and the height of 
‘errace-geavels above the present stream was the measure of their 
antiquity, but it did not follow that the river always had the 
same gradient, “High level" was an avkward term when applied 
to gravel: it had been used by Prestwich, and later by White, to 
denote the high terrace gravel but still higher gravels were con- 
stantly being found, and should be called hill- or plateau-gravels. 
"Those were non-committal terms which appeared on the Geo- 
logical Survey maps, and the words ‘of doubtful and varyin 
ages’ were sometimes added, Again, the term ‘valley-gravel’ 
Was inadequate, as many gravels originally laid down in a river- 
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valley were at the present time on the tops of hills. ‘The twisting 
‘of ovate implements might, in his opinion, be due to the natural 
fracture of the flint rather than to deliberate flaking. Implements 
with parallel edges approaching the celt form had generally been 
classed as neolithic, and the discovery of one in river-gravel would 
not suffice to prove the contrary; but more was being learnt about 
the Palaeolithic period, and it was advisable to review traditional 
beliefs in the light of recent research, 


Mr. Datz, in reply, thanked the meeting for the reception 
given to his paper. He had not aimed at dealing exhaustively 
with the geological question, and could find no pit to give a 
section west of Chilbolton. Tt was to be hoped that all future 
investigations of the kind would be carried out with the assis- 
tance of competent geologists. 














H. B. Warrens, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., exhibited on behalf of the 
Rev. T. Taylor, M.A., F.S.A., a bronze vessel from St, Just-in- 
Penwith, Cornwal), on which he contributed the following note: 

“The medieval vessel (fig.1) which is exhibited to-night by our 
Fellow, the Rev. T. Taylor, belongs to the class usually described 
‘as mortars, though there is some reason to doubt whether this was 
always their original purpose. It is made of bell-metal, i.e, the 
combination of copper with a small proportion of tin, of which 
church and other bells are always composed. It is 4j in, in 
height, and the diameter at the mouth is 5} in.; the mouth 
slopes ‘outwards, forming a rim about $ in. in thickness, and 
round the base isa slight moulding forming a ring in. in height. 

"The exterior of the vesel is divided into four equal portions 
by pairs of vertical raised ribs, about half an inch apart at the 
base and converging towards the top; these are joined at the top 
and bottom by short. transverse ribs, and by three similar ribs 
Father moro than half-way up. In each of the compartments ao 
formed has been an oval’ medallion with some device, but these 
have now been cut or filed away, and it is impossible to say what 
they represented." ‘The chief interest of the vessel in its present 
condition is the inscription which runs round the projecting rim 
on the outside, Preceded by an initial cross with floriated extremi- 
ties to the arms, between which are four fleurs-de-lis pointing 
inwards, are the following letters in Gothic capitals, reading 
backwards (fig. 2): 

ORI | RAM | ATOR | AS 

* ] print these words as originally written. But in the subsequent di 
atl a pad oa y e Prendre id peat er handle 
ЖЕ и, ss point, not medallions "Jn view ofthis бен У 
Freud кор, ото ибо statements тео Бобом, 

к 
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Tt is evidently intended for the common formula +SANCTA 
MARJA ORA PRO NOBIS, but room could only be found for 
one letter of the last three words. Tt will be noted that though 
the inscription is reversed, the letters, with the exception of the С, 








Fig. 1. nosze viset rnox sr. sverax-pexwrns (3). 


are not. The T is of Roman, not Gothic, form, and the C and O 
are ornamented inside with foliag 

‘The character of the inscription with its initial cross naturally 
suggests a comparison with those found on medieval bells of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and the two questions arise: 
is this vessel the work of a bell-founder? and if so, can he be 
identified? The first question at any rate can be easily answered. 
‘The initial cross is one of which an illustration may be found in 
Ellacombe's Church Bells of Devon, pl. I, fig. 8, and the lettering 
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is identical with that given on plate VI of the same work. If 
farther proof were wanted, it may be observed that the M has 
a horizontal raised line across the middle, due to a crack in the 
mould of that letter, which also occurs on the M as shown in 
Ellacombe's book. This cross and lettering are found on some 
‘thirty bells in Devon, besides three in Cornwall, four in Somerset, 
one in Gloucestershire, and one in Oxfordshire. ‘Their number 
and distribution indiente that they were cast at the foundry at 
Exeter. Ellacombe also points out that the mouldings on the 
‘upper parts of these bells are identical with those on a later series 
also common in Devon. ‘The latter bear a trade-mark or foundry- 
stamp (Devon, fig. 5) which has the device of a bell with the 
minuscale letters E 11 within a circular enble-pattern. Some of 
already mentioned, but the in- 
inuscules,! with some half-dozen 

















‘these bells have the initial es 
scriptions are in black-letter or 


AONI A RAM AATIR has 


Fig. 2. rwsuPTN ON vin, vnow sr. локтыл PRI (Y. 








exceptions. "Phe initials R, N., as Ellacombe has shown, represent. 

Robert Norton of Exeter, who about 1480 sold three bells to the 

parish of Plymtree. The transaction reflects no credit on the 

Founder, whodeceived the unfortunate parishioners as to the weight. 

of the bell, and Chancery proceedings were instituted against 
im. 

We see then that Robert Norton was founding at Exeter about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, say about 1410 to 1440, 
and that his bells all bear inscriptions in black-letter except some 
half-dozen, which are inscribed in the capitals already mentioned. 
‘Whese six bells, however, bear evidence of being of late date, not 
earlier than those with black-letter inscriptions. It must there- 
fore be assumed that the bells with inscriptions in capitals which 
have no trade-mark form an earlier group, not. later than 1400. 
‘They must be assigned to some predecessor of Robert Norton, to 
whom the former handed on his stamps. ‘There is, unfortunately, 
no known record of any such founder's name at Exeter; we can 
only assume that as these bells were cast towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, our vessel is by the same unknown founder 
and of the same date. 

We have next to consider the question of the use to which the 





? "There are two of these bells in the tower of St, Just, the parish whence 
this vessel comes. 
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vessel was put. Some light may be thrown on the subject by 
the well-known mortar in the York Museum, made by Friar 
Towthorpe in 1808, The inscription which it bears— 


MORTARIV- SCH -IOHIS- AWANGAL-DA-TFIRSOARIR - 
BÚ - MARIA - GBOR - 

YR - WILLS - D& - COVCRORP + MA -FAQIT + RD - 
запахи. 


clearly shows that it was used for pounding drugs in the monastic 
infirmary. "This would account for the dedicatory inscription, 
which would hardly have been placed on a vessel for ordinary 
secular use, Another similar vessel, but of much later date, 
formerly at Olney, is illustrated by Mr. A. H. Cocks in his book 
on the Church Bells of Buckinghamshire (p. 284). It is inseribed 


*o i eld DAI MAMENTO MET ANNO DAI M D LVL 
(1556). 





In form it closely resembles the St, Just vessel. Mr. Cocks 
suggests that the mortars used in ifimares would have a 
handles, like the York example, and that the Olney vessel was 
a holy-water stoup. In support of his view he instances records 
of holy-water stoups of brass, as for instance at Wing, Bucks. 
1587 seven shillings were paid for a censer and stoup, nd at 
Reading in 1547 ‘a holy-water pot and handbell" were bought 
from John Sanders, a well-known bell-founder of the time. 
Whether we regard these vessels as mortars or stoups, the fact 
remains that existing medieval examples are very rare.” Besides 
those already mentioned, the only other one of English make is 
from Holme Cultram inCumberland,now in the Carlisle Muscum,* 
which bears the name of Robert Chambe, abbot about 1510. But 
the York wills published by the Surtees Sucicty give several in- 
stances of mortars dating between 1980 and 1598. "Ihe earliest. 
known foreign example in England is in the possession of Messrs, 
‘Taylor, the bell-founders at Loughborough. It is dated 1531, 
and is the work of Peter van Ghein, a well-known bell-founder 
of Mechlin. His son Jan made one in 1558, which is now at 
Norwich, and a third by his grandson Peter, dated 1580, is at 
Bungay, Suffolk, We also possess another example from the Low 
Countries, made in 1575 by a Flemish founder, Marc le Ser, one 

















? T have indicated in a previous note (p. 61) that the vessel must have 
originally had handles ; the Olney vessel therefore is not a parallel instance, 
‘Mr. Paley Baildon has also reminded me (o. infra) that & holy-water pot 
is a jug and not a stoup- 

* Antiquary, xxxiii, p. 272. 
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of whose bells has been described in our Proceedings," and is now 
in the British Museum. 
On the other hand, 






st-Reformation mortars, English or 
foreign, may be described as exceedingly common,” ‘here is & 
series in the British Museum, and the Rev. W. C. Pearson, 
of Henley, near Ipswich, has also a large collection, as has 
Mr. A. G. Hemming of Horley, Surrey, who is preparing a com- 
prehensive work on the subject. Some of these, it is worth 
noting, are the work of known bell-founders. Those known to 
me range in date between 1592 and 1789, and include the nam: 
of bellfounders in London, Canterbury, Cambridge, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Norwich, Burford, York, and Wigan.* 
Of the individual history of the St. Just vessel little is known, 
It is now the property of Mr, Edgar B, Holman of that place, 
a member af a irm of [ron-foundert vho discovered it among the 
apparatus of the foundry, It is by his kindness that Mr. Taylor 
has been able to deposit. the vessel temporarily in the rooms ot 
our Society. Mr. Taylor also contributes the following note: 
‘Tam inclined to think the mortar has been used for sampling 
or testing the quality of tin ore. It could hardly have been in 
daily use for pounding the tin stone. No one would require an 
elaborately decorated mortar or one with a legend as an instru- 
ment of daily til. "The quality ol the tin sold was, as Lewis 
cinta out in tol i of the Victoria Hintory of. Cormsoll the sub- 
ject of strict regulation; unfortunately he does not tell us how 
the sampling was done. The mortar seems too large for the 
juirements of a chemist or doctor? Personally Y am still 
ined to believe that the vessel was originally devoted to some 

















in 
religious or quasrligious use, as the inscription seems to imply, 
but there is no reason why it should not have been converted to 
a secular purpose in later times." 





Mr. Batınox pointed out that a holy-vater pot was a jug and 
not a stoup, the former being used to fill the latter: several such 
pots figured in the accounts of the Dean and Chapter of Wells, 
examples in pewter and tin being mentioned. 





‘The Равыримт remarked that the bronze vessel was rather 
uzzling. In view of Mr. Walters's knowledge and experience of 
l-founders' work, he was loath to disagree, but should him- 
self have described it as a mortar. Instead of medallions he 
thought that handles had occupied the panela, and their survival 
would have proved the vessel a mortar. 


? xv, p. 924; for tho mortar see Arch. Journ. xlili, pp. 206, 434. 
з Kast Anglian Notes and Queries, ix, p. 925, X, P. 
* Seo generally Antiguary, xxxiii, pp. 243, 268, 338, 342. 
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Sir C. Hencures Reap, President, exhibited a bronze votive 
axe, obtained from the north-west provinces of India. The axe 
is of an unusual type, recalling one figured in Archaeologia (lviii, 
р. 10) obtained by Major Molesworth Sykes at Kerman in Persia. 
Like this latter, it is composed of animal forms, but the present 
specimen is remarkable in the fact that the whole body of the 
‘weapon is formed of the bodies of three animals, a boar, a tiger, 
and an ibex, the first attacking the second, who has his paws 
firmly fixed in the flanks of the ibex, ‘The eyes of all the beasts 
have deep hollows and probably originally were set with stones, 
‘The stripes of the tiger are boldly inlaid with silver. The 
modelling of the three animals is extremely naturalistic and shows 





тастак VOTIVE AXE, VM NY. PROVINCHR OF INDIA (])- 


great artistic capacity. Partly for this reason, and from the 
resemblance between ‘the style of the work and that seen in the 
animals in the Oxus Treasure in the British Museum,! the Presi- 
dent attributed the axe to a Bactrian origin, of about the fourth 
century c. In illustration of his communication he showed 
slides of other axes, mostly votive, showing animal forms in con- 
nexion with the weapons, from Van in Armenia, from Hamadan 
(Ecbatana) in Persia, from Kerman, Persia (Major Sykes), a 
curiousaxe surmounted by bull, now in the Ashmolean Museum, 
and said to have been found at Canterbury, and another from a 
votive deposit in a temple at Chouchinak, Susa. 

The axe exhibited will be given to the British Museum by 
Mr, Henry Oppenheimer, through the National Art Collections 

und. 





з Dalton, Treasure of the Oxus, 1905, plates v, xvii, xxix. 
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‘The Parsipenr exhibited a Late-Celtic dagger-sheath from 
Somerset, on which he read the following notes : 

«Though the type is well known, itis, I think, worth while to 
exhibit and illustrate the bronze dagger-sheath (fig. 1) recently 
found at West Buckland, Somerset, a site 4 miles south-west of 
‘Taunton and already known from the discovery there ofa double- 
looped palstave * of a type generally confined to Spain. "Though 
eh ‘fragile condition the bronze front of tho scabbard 
is complete, and overlaps the iron plate at the'back which is in- 
complete but still retains, near the mouth and immediately below 
а bronze eross-bar, a pair of long loops for attachment’ to the 
girdle. ТЕ is evident from unequal upward extensions of the 
<hape that there was a second cross-bar about 44 in. from the 
point the intervening portion ofthe scabbard having additional 

binding on either edge, as on the Wandsworth example (fig. 2). 

‘Phe iron is much corroded, and has left exposed ini the middle 
a purt of the iron blade, which midway between the mouth and 
the point is 0.9 in. wide, and in spite of the swelling in theseab- 
bard cannot have been’ more than 1-1 in. wide originally, as it 
had to pass through the narrow neck ofthe scabbard. he blade 
above and below the middle is rusted to the iron plate, so that its 
length cannot be given with accuracy, but may be estimated at 
9 in. Only the stump of the tang remains, and no discovery in 
Britain has yet: been made to show the sort of pommel that be- 
longed to this type. ‘Che entire length of the bronze is 125 in., 
and its greatest width 1.8 in, 

“The bronze portion or front of the scabbard has a well-defined 
central rib and a plain round moulding along either edge. The 
mouth igogoe-shaped and closely notched; and below, it are two 
studs attached by pins but of no actual service apart frorn orna 
ment. Beside them are the knobbed ends of the transverse band 
already mentioned, which strengthened the hold of the bronze on 
the iron back-plate. ‘he chape is complete and eminent]; 
characteristic of the Early British period, It consists of a soli 
bronze band almost circular in section as well aa in form, which 
receives the pointed end of the scabbard and returns on its edges, 
where sockets are added to contain some ornamental material. 
‘The substance remaining in one of these has all the appearance 
of decayed coral, and there are plenty of examples to show fhe 
‘common use of coral in Britain in the Barly Iron Age. 

"The form of the chape is important from the chronological 
point of view, and it may be laid down as a rule that the o) 
chape, as in the present example, is earlier than the closed or 
partially closed form. It seems clear that the ring shape was 























* Roferences in Proceedingr, xxi. 138, 
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evolved from the bar-chapes of the late Bronze Age and the fish- 
tail form of the Hallstatt period on the Continent. The 
gradual change of form has been sketched elsewhere, and it need 
only be mentioned here that on typological grounds the Somerset 

¡ger may be assigned to the second century 1.0. or possibly to 
‘the end of the preceding century. It is natural to suppose that 

in the evolution of the chape was reached somewhat 
hitnin than on the Continent, but the close correspon- 
dence of forms on either side of the Channel shows that inter- 
course with the Continent was easy and frequent, and moreover 
there are Inter forms in Britain that still show no sign of Rom 
influence. For instance, the Bugthorpe sword in the British 
‘Museum (Guide, fig. 86) shows a closed chape, and edge-binding 
starting from it, also pairs of studs near both ends of the scabbard. 

‘This opportunity is taken to illustrate three other examples 
of the type, the closest parallel being that from the Thames 
at Wandsworth (ñg. 2) already’ published in Horae Perales 
@ф ХҮП, fig. 8) amdi elsewhere,- It isin better preservation than 

e Somerset sheath but seems to have had no cross-bar or studs 
near the mouth, while below they indicate fairly accurately 
the original condition of the Somerset example at the chape- 
end. he back is of iron, rusted but almost complete, with two 
long loops near the mouth. 

‘he two others included in the plate come from the Surrey 
shore of the Thames near High Bridge, Barn Elms, where re- 
mains of pile-dwellings have also been observed and a lm 
number of antiquities collected, including the remarkablo black 
ware vessel described on p. 84. Fig. 3 is an unusually elaborate 
example, the border of the bronze font being finely engraved, 
and the binding above the chape ridged transversely. On the 
tang is a comioal forral of bronzo, slightly fattened, whlch served 
a omo terminal of the grip, he other sheath (ig 4) rom 

ite is of much rougher work, but has the bronze front orna- 
rented with shallow ribbing. "The ring-chape is in one piece 
with a short socket which fits over the point of the sheath and 
gives it rigidity. 

АШ those here illustrated are analogous to La Tène types 
from the west of Europe, such as the Mame series in the Morel 
Collection, but show enough divergence to justify the view that 
these are native producti if other and more elaborate 
specimens from the British Isles did not exist to prove an inde- 
pendent development of a model that nas once common to the 

‘Tene area cf Europe, 

1t gives me much pleasure to announce that the dagger is to 







































? Iron ge Guide (British Museum), pp. 97, 53, figs. 48, 79, and pl. vi. 
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пе олова жпкатия (2) 


1. West Buckland, Somerset ; 2, River Thames at Wandsworth ; 
3, 4. River Thames, Baru Elms, 
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s into the national collection through the generosity of Mr. 
Maurice Rosenheim." 


Mr. Barwis referred to a sword with Late-Celtie mount from 
Melrose; and held that an early form of chape, like the flukes of 
‘an anchor, was intended to prevent the scabbard leaving the belt 
when the sword was drawn, 





‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions, 


SPECIAL MEETING. 
Tuunsoay, 18th Fennvany, 1918. 


Sir HENRY MAXWELL LY'TE, K.C.B., Vice-President, 
in the Chair, 


le Director moved and the Treasurer seconded the follow- 
ing resolution proposed by the Council 

“To add at end of Chapter VI, Section iv, of the Statutes 
the following words : 
. unless the Society shall otherwise determine on a resolu- 
tion submitted by the Council, provided that notice of such 
resolution has been given in the manner prescribed by Chapter 
XIX, Section i.” y 

Mr. Prax Baınoox moved the following amendment: 

“To omit all words after “Council *. 

‘Yo substitute therefor: 

“Every such resolution shall be deemed an alteration of. 
Statutes, and shall be voted on as prescribed by Chapter XIX, 
Section i!" 











He thought he need soy very little as to the principles involved. 
All were agreed as to procedure, namely, that the initial process 
of selecting a. president should belong to the Council, and the 
ultimate decision to the Society. Another question was whether 
the Fellows should have an effective say in the matter, and that 
‘was only possible by adopting Chapter XIX of the Statutes. The 
only necessity for his amendment vas a purely legal one, a matter 
of drafting. It was a standard rule in legal construction that 
where particular words were introduced to explain a general state- 
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iment, other particular phrases were excluded. If the Council 
had omitted the word ‘notice’, no amendment would have been 
necessary ; but its inclusion had the effect of excluding all other 
provisions of Chapter XIX with regard to giving notice. It was 
stated in the draft that notice must be given under Chapter XIX, 
but if notice alone were so given, the mandate of the draft would 
bie existing, and voting would be under another chapter, by show 
of hands. "That would be a great mistake, as nothing would 
crente more friction than a snap division. It seemed to him most 
desirable that the matter should be made absolutely clear, so that 
it could be dealt with immediately and not raised at somo future 
date. He therefore put forward an amendment which made it 
clear that the whole provisions of Chapter XTX, Section i, were 
to apply to the special resolution, : 


‘The mover and seconder of the resolution having assented to 
this amendment a ballot was taken, when there voted: For the 
amendment, 68; against, 16. ‘he amendment was therefore 
carried. 

Mr. Lxacn called on some member of the Council to explain 
why the Society was asked to stultify itself by rescindi 
a resolution that had been adopted in 1907. He sawn y 
Tor having so longa presidential term. Iê was not usual in learned 
societies, and if three presidents occupied the chair for twenty- 
опе years, the chance of succession for other Fellows was remote, 
Even if (as the Chairman explained) only the option was desired 
of re-electing a president after five years of office, the effect would 
be to retain an individual in the chair to the exclusion of eligible 
candidates and to the detriment of the Society at large. Sipresi- 
dentem requiris, circumspice. "T'he pres m of five years 
was preferable, and he would like to a term of three 
years. A long tenure of the chair had ing effect on the 
Society, the papers and discussions passing into the hands of a 
small group of members, and the Council barely changing year 
after year. 




















Mr. Mixer remarked that the matter had been fully discussed 
at the previous general meeting (which Mr. Leach did not attend), 
and thought that all present were aware on what grounds the 
Council had brought forward the present resolution, 


Mr. J. 6. Woon thought the facts had been misrepresented 
by Mr. Leach. ‘The meeting was not asked to pass a resolution 
inereasing the presidential term of five years, but to secure the 
power of suspending the disqualification in view of the next elec- 
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tion. They had not to decide on that occasion who was to be 
lected, and it would be open to Fellows to propose another 
name under Chapter VI, Section v. 


A ballot was then taken on the amended resolution, when there 
voted : For the motion, 78; against, 13. "The motion as amended 
was therefore carried, 


‘Luuuspay, 19th Yrancanv, 1918. 


Sir HENRY MAXWELL LYTE, K.C.B., Vice-President, and 
afterwards PHILIP NORMAN, Esq., LL.D., Treasurer, in 
the Chair. 





‘Ihe following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
From Arthur Bulle, Haq., [S.A +-Coltie art in pagan and Christian 
times. By J. Romilly Allon, F.S.A. 8vo. London, 1912. 
8.4. :—Indox to the contents of the Cale 








‘vom Mill Stephenson, Esq 










Minuseripta. иш Mu By George Y. Gray. vo. 
Cambridge, 191 T * у. 
om the Author: дондун ог Devon with an account of th 





Bibliotheca. 
1000, 

From the Author:—Monumental effigies sculptured by Nicholas Stone. 
By Alfred C. Fryer, F.S.A. вно, London, 1912, 

From the Author :—A Roman inkpot found at Patcham, Sussex. Ву A, F. 
Griffith. Bvo. Brighton, 1912. 





m. By Rev. S. E, Dodderidgo, üvo. Exeter, 











Canon J. T. Fowrxn exhibited. 
and presented to the Society's 
Museum an armorial pendant of 
the fifteenth century. "The arms 
are across gules charged with five 
lions rampant. "he colour of 
the field is doubtful, but is most 
probably gold, and the ins like 
wise, in which caso the arms may 
be those of Reade. If the field 
is silver, the arms may be those 
of Audyn. If the feld is gold 
and the lions silver, the arms are 
those of Wykeford. 
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E. A. Wem, Esq. F.S.A., read a paper on * The Plan of St. 
Bartholomew's, Smithfield, and the Recent Excavation’. 

‘The varions plans of the church now existing were described. 
It was shown that Rehere's church was the last of the great 
churches to be built on the plan of Norwich, Peterborough, and 
Gloucester, with a wide, vaulted ambulatory encircling the apse. 
‘The point where Rahere ended his building was shown by a set- 
back on the face of the compound piers on the south side of the 
choir. A view of the present west wall of the church, when 
uncovered in 1864, was shown, which made it clenr that it was 
built on the original west wall of the pulpitum. A bulge in 
the choir wall, more particularly noticeable on the south side, was 
explained to have been intentionally so built. 

Recent excavations at the entrance to the Lady Chapel re- 
veiled the north wall of Rahere's castern chapel, 8ft, to the 
south of the present north wall, which was built in 1885, This 
indicated a chapel measuring 12 ft. Gin. wide by 18 ft. long, ex- 
clusive of any apsidal extension. Excavations on the site of the 
south radiating chapel, at present used as a furnace room, revealed 
the lower part of an apsidal wall both on the south and on the 
east sides, indicating a chapel similar to the side radiating chapels 
at Norwich, with two apses covered by semi-domes. On the site 
of the north chapel no foundations now existed, Between the side 
chapels and the eastern chapels there were two bays, which was 
very unusual, one being occupied by a window, the other by a 
doorway, ‘The jambs of these remained, but opinions differed 
as to whether these led to a turret stair, 

Excavations made in the summer for a large warehouse, on 
land on the south side of the church, exposed the lower part 
of the walls of the twelfth-century rectangular chapter-house. 
‘There were on the site fragments of an Karly English mural 
arcade, similar to that in the chapter-house at Westminster, 
together with much work of the early fifteenth century. In the 
‚centre of the site was a single stone coffin, attributed to Prior 
"Thomas, who built the chapel and died in 1174, The entrance 
to the chapter-house from the eastern cloister was found in 
perfect condition. It consisted of three arches. ‘Ihe central one 
‘was left permanently exposed in the warehouse. ‘The lower part 
‘of the walls of the sixteenth-century prior' house was found run- 
ning at right angles from the east end of the choir. Near it was 
unearthed a triangular slab of Purbeck marble, bearing a kneel- 
ing figure of an Augustinian canon in bold relief. On the site 
‘of the ancient sacristry the foundations of an altar and two 
twelfth-century pilaster buttresses were also found. ‘The paper 
was illustrated with many lantern slides. 
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‘Mr, Horn had had many discussions about the church but 
nothing to do with the discoveries, the credit of which belonged 
to Mr. Webb, The results were a valuable addition to the 
history of the building and its surroundings. In the plan and 
arrangements of the church the Norwich parallel was remarkable, 
but are vee probably no connexion between ther, though it 
might be supposed tint the master-masons, after finishing 
Norwich, came to London and set out St, Bartholomew's, Оп 
‘the analogy of Norwich one would have expected the plan of the 
‘eastern chapel to be different from that disclosed by excavation. 
‘At Norwich the corresponding chapel was trefoil in plan, agree- 
ing, wich the flanking chapel at St. Brstholomews, The mys 
terious doorway on the north of the Lady Chapel probably had 
a counterpart on the south and opened into a turret, ‘he outer 
arch was higher than the inner one, and turrets were necessary 
at the cast end to reach the upper works, "here were believed 
to have been stairs in the corresponding position at Winchester. 
‘The presence of a turret might account for the deflection due 
east of Bolton's chapel. More than one altar would have been 
required in so long presbytery and choir, though the existence 
of only a high altar was generally assumed. None of the Norwich 
books mentioned a second altar there, but. in the sacriste! rolls 
there was ample evidence on the point, Canterbury was the only 
large church without the second altar. ‘The photograph of the 
vest side of the pulpitum showed a row of corbels along the top, 
indicating another screen on the west, At St. Albans there was 
à large screen in the middle with doors at the side opening on to 
the space under the organ-loft. ‘There was doubtless the same 
arrangement at St. Bartholomew's, and the corbels were to bridge 
over the space between the twosereens. There had been an altar, 
as was usual, in the sacristy chapel, a useful place for training 
novices. 











Mr. Bıtsox paid a tribute to the patient and careful investiga- 
tions made by Mr. Webb, The architecture of St. Bartholomew's 
was rather backward and clumsy, and the best masons had evi- 
dently not gone there from Norwich. Elsewhere ribbed vaultin, 
"was being executed at the same period. Mr. Webb had said 
that nothing was found inconsistent with his plan, but the latter 
had yet to be proved. Norwich had a five-bayed apse, but 
St, Bartholomew's bays were abnormal; and if Mr, Hopes 
assumption of a turret against the ambulatory wall were correct, 
the plan must have been still more abnormal. 





Mr. Crarau said London monasteries generally had the 
cloister on the north side of the church, contrary to the usual 
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ractice ; and thought that the idea was to interpose the church. 
Between the domestic buildings and the main street bounding 
the site, as for example at Holywell, Shoreditch, St. Mary's, 
Clerkenwell, and St. Mary Overy’s. At Smithfield, Long Lane 
lay on the north side of ‘the church and the monastic buildings 
on the south; aud the relation of Broad Sanctuary to West- 
minster was the same, 


Mr. Wim added in reply that the parish chapel had been in + 
the north transept, not in the nave, which was destroyed with 
he parish chapel by Henry ҮШ. 





"The Cuartas elnimed a small share of credit, inasmuch as 
he had urged Mx. Webb to publish his results instead of accu- 
mulating evidence indefinitely. It was to.be hoped that some 

least of the old gabled houses in the vicinity would be 
so Abat a record of those picturesque survival might will bo 
made. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication, 
which will be printed in Archaeologia. 








Torunspar, 20th Fennvany, 1918. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt, LL.D,, President, 
in the Chair, 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors 


From Harold Sands, Esq., P-S.A. 









les of the mayors and shorifa 









‘of London, 1188 to 1974, chronicle of London, 1260 to 
149. Translated, with no ns, by H. T. Ril 
London, 1809, 

From C. A. Tennant, Esq., F. “The registers of Topel 








in tho West Ri ‘County of York. Bay . 
Burials, 1654-1888, Edited by William Smith. 8v0. London, 1888, 
Portrait of Right Rov, George Henry Law, F.S.A., Bishop of Bath 
an Ё 





Notice was given of a ballot for the election of Fellows on 
‘Thursday, March 6th, 1918, and the list of candidates to be put 
to the ballot was read. 


Notice was given that a Special Meeting would be held on 
Thursday, March 13th, at 8 pm., when the following resolution 
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adopted by the Council on February 20th, 1918, would be sub- 
mitted to the Society : 

“That in pursuance of the alteration to the Statutes con- 
firmed by the Society at the Special Meeting on February 13th, 
1913, the time limit to the Presidential term of office imposed by 
Chapter VI, Section iv, shall be suspended for the current y 


Colonel Panxen, C.B., F.S.A., drew attention to a proposal 
to widen Wakefield Bridge with the result of demolishing and 
removing the chantry upon it. 

‘The matter was referred to the Council to take such action 
as seemed proper. 


Honac» Saxpans, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper on “Pho Weapons 
‘of the Iberians’, illustrated by a collection of swords and orna- 
ments from the necropolis at Aguilar de Anguita, kindly lent by 
the Marques de Cerralbo. The paper will be printed in Archaeo- 
logia. 

‘The period dealt with in the paper may roughly be said to 
compri the fist five centuries 22," Varicts other peoples far 
truded themselves into the country, all of whom influenced the 
Therian weapons more or less, but the most important of these 
people, with the most far-reaching influence, were the Celts 

The weapons of the Iberians are illustrated on the coins struck 
in the country, and comprise awords, daggers, spears, lances, the 
soliferreum, and other weapons of offence; with helmet, cuirass, 
shield, and grenve as defensive armour. 

Of ‘the swords, those with antennae handles were found at 
Aguilar de Anguita, and may be compared with weapons found 
at Avezac-Prat, The straight sword was a short implement, "Phe 


























mot interesting of the swords is the, sabre or espada falcata 
{udxaipa or xöms), which was the principal weapon of offence 
oft It probably came into Iberia from Greece. А 





weapon in shape very similar to the kukri of the Gurkhas, it 
appears on Greek “black on red" vases as a domestic implement 
only, but as an instrument of war on ‘red on black’ vases. It 
was probably adopted in Greece at the time of the Persian wars, 
and the Iberians may well have become acquainted with it when 
serving as mercenaries in Greece about 869 в, с. The Iberians 
modified the weapon and greatly increased its efficiency. That 
the Iberian falcata was adopted, from the Greeks is also borne 
out by the ‘shape of the pommel, which terminates in a bird's 
head, the generally accepted resemblance to that of a horse being 
incorrect. At Villaricos many of these swords have been dis- 
‘covered in association with Greek vases, Panic wares, and Iberian 
pottery. 


voL. xxv r 
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La Tene swords were found at Aresbriga and, in association 
with typical Gaulish weapons and with Greek pottery of the 
third century, at Cabrera de Mätaro. 


‘The author also exhibited a series of horse accoutrements, 
amongst, them horseshoes found at Aguilar de Anguita. asso- 
ci with antennae swords. 


Mr. Вылуль Змтти thought that Mr. Sandars’s reasoning 
compelled general agreement, and that his thesis marked a dis- 
tinct advance in the archaeology of the Early Iron Age. Time 
would not allow more than a few remarks on details of the exhibi- 
tion. If the evidence was sound, the find of horseshoes took back 
the practice of shoeing about four centuries; and a treatise on 
the horseshoe from that earliest known date to the present day 
was much needed, as there existed hardly any clue to the dates 
of various forms, "The soliferreum evidently survived under the 
name angon into Anglo-Saxon times through the Roman pilar 
and was found more often in northern Gaul than in England, 
‘The iron shaft was thought to be intended to prevent the enemy 
cutting through the weapon with his sword at close quarters 
when the barbed point was lodged in the shield. Mr. Sandars 
had on more than one occasion allowed the Society to benefit by 
his archaeological travels, and the present paper fittingly crowned 
the labours of several years past. 


‘Mr. Sanpans added that the kukri was an evolved weapon, but 
remained a chopping tool throughout. A native of Nepal had 
demonstrated its use to him, and the common notion that it was 
used to rip up the body from below was mistaken. The carotid 
artery was first aimed at, and failing that, the head was attacked, 
to fell the enemy and expose the artery. 


The Paesmevr said that the expectation of an important and 
interesting paper had been fully realized; and congratulated 
Mr. Sandars on being taken by business into such a rich archaco- 
logical field as the Spanish peninsula. There had been an ancient 
connexion with the civilizations of the south and east of Europe ; 
and for the first time in England a conspectus of two or three 
centuries in the earliest history of Spain had been given, in con- 
junction with an exhibit of rare interest. The kukri had no 
doubt been evolved, but Jess was known of the Albanian yata- 
ато vas analogous to the curved Iberian weapon, Another 

ink with the Greek world was the practice of burying the dead 
in huge urns, which were used as ossuaries ; that lent weight to 
Mr. Sandars's contention that the curve yas originally 
Greek. The chief merit of the angon and its Iberian predecessor 
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was that it gave a long reach and, bending with the impact, 
rendered the enemy's shield useless, Neither was used as a missile 
weapon, ‘The Marques de Cerralbo's kindness in lending his finds 
for exhibition at such a distance deserved special recognition, and 
the Society was greatly indebted to Mr. Sandars for presenting in 
auch an agreeable mak ner the fruits of is travels sad rosa 


J.B, P. Kanstaxz, Esq,, F.S.A., exhibited the enamelled lid of 





ENAMELIED 1AD OY AN IXCENSN SHIP FROM DRONHAN, wit, ($). 


an incense ship dug up in Bromham churchyard, Wiltshire, some 
fifteen years ago. The date is about 1180. Traces of gilt still 
remain upon the copper surface. In the background of the centre 
medallion are remains of a green enamel and of blue and green 
enamel in the foral devices in the corners. The lid is 33 in. broad. 
and 8} in, long to the curve of the handle. (See illustration.) 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication 
and exhibition, 
r2 
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Tuvnspay, 27th Francarv, 1913. 
PHILIP NORMAN, Esq, LL.D., Treasurer, in the Chair. 
‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 


ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From H. William Lewer, Baq. :—The church chesta of Essex. By 
'H. W. Lower and J, Charles Wall. 4to. London, 1019. 


From tho Author :—Coronation studíes, "Tho great gold spura, 2. The 
‘service and the ceremony, By Arthur Botte. vo. London, 1019. 











Notice was again given of the ballot for the election of Fellows 
on Thursday, March 6th, and the list of candidates to be put to 
the ballot was read. 


Notice was again given of the Special Meeting to be held on 
‘Thursday, March 18th, at 8 p.m. 


Honacr Saxpans, Esq, F.S.A., read the following paper 
on False Iberian Weapons and other forged antiquities from 
Spain: 

“The counterfeiting ond forgery of antiquities ie by no moans 
4 novelty in Spain. Indeed, the black art of falsifying ancient 
relics in that country dates back to the eighteenth century and 
sotah far begona., There aro historical zecorda to show that 

wards the end of that century many false Latin inscriptions 
existed. Indeed, vol. ii of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
which is devoted to Hispania, contains at the end forty-six: 
of recorda of fale inscriptions, followed by eighteen closely set 
columns of the titles thereof. 

Forgeries in Spain have covered a wide field of antiquarian 
research. There was once, I believe, a private mint i Barcelona, 
where Roman denarii were struck to order, and from which a lar 
number drifted into circulation. Then, again, there were the 
large dishes in the style of the well-known Hispano-Moresque 
ware which appeared on the antiquities-market some twenty-five 
years ago. One of them was ‘found at Segovia’ and is described 
ina well-known continental publication. Several examples, which 
had all been struck from the same mould of course, are known, 





M Arle 1900. Pis Celbrien on torro cuite tronvé 
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‘There isan upright figure in the centre ofthe dish holding a lance 
and three javelins, while two circular ‘Iberian’ inscriptions, sepa- 
rated by a band of palmettes, ran round the border. The letters 
composing the inscription were taken from a work published in 
Spain in the year. 1752,! and were 

somewhat mixed in character. 
Among them were archaic Greek, 
Etruscan, Samaritan, Bastulo- 
Phoenician, Iberian, and other 
letters, and considering that the 
Tberian language itself is lost and 
that no key to such inscriptions as 
are known has yot been found, it. 
readily be understood that the 
decipherment of the double inseri 
tion gave the savants of the day 
ample food for reflection. 

е next find the hand of the 
forger busily engaged in repro- 
duding, beautifying and adding 
impossible inscriptions to the 
famous statues from the Cerro de 
los Santos, which for a time made 
a deep impression upon many to 
whom the discoveries ot the Cerro 
were new. ‘Nhe author of the 
counterfeits (there was only one 
mind and one hand engaged on 
their fabrication) finished his busy 
life unhappily in the workhouse at 
Alicante. Subsequent examina- 
tion, both critical and archaeo- 
logical, by our honorary Fellow 
Señor Måida has fortunately led 
in this instance? to the definite Fig. 1. raran vam or 'nmon- 
separation of the wheat from the fola? wane 
chaff. Tt is but a few years ago 
that the owners of a poltery near Totana in Murcia were busily 
engaged in turning out limitless numbers of pots, jugs, vases, 
amphorae, etc. of their special ‘Phoenician’ ware, examples of 
which were to be seen in the windows of curiosity shops within 
a mile of Burlington House, and of which choice specimens still 




















ta ab 





X Rapport sur une mission archéologique en Espagne, 1891, par M. Arthur 
Engel. » Paris, Leroux, 1893, p. 29 

Y Las Esculturas del Cerro de los Santos, Cuestion de autenticidad, par 
José Ramén Mélida, Revista de Archivos, etc., 1906. 
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await the eager propensities of unwary collectors who visit 
southern Spain. In this case, however, the forger could give free 
bent to his uncontrolled imagination as he had no Phoenician 
pottery before him to guide his faltering steps, and I know of a 





16.2. узак улак op © ушкан ' жани. 


caso where a jug, the product of the Totana factory, had been 
given the form of the hend of a man with a peaky beard, a 
“smug” face, Asiatic eyes, and a “chimney-pot hat of the latest 
fashion! Figs. 1 and 2, from photographs of the objects 
themselves which I recently had taken in Spain, are very good 
examples of this ‘ancient ware’. Fig. 1 is perhaps the most 
imposing of the three, as it offers the additional attraction of 
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а ‘Phoenician inscription’ in a band at the top and on the 
lower part of the jar. 

I was asked soon after the discovery of the numerous statuettes 
which formed so large a part of the votive offerings from the 
sanctuary at Despeñaperros, to visit a collection at Barcelona 
the owner of which hed, as far 
as I can now remember, one or 
two examples from that spot. 
When I did so shortly after- 
wards I was shown a numerous 
and varied collection of highly 
patinated bronze statuettes 
‘and other allied ob ho 
was not a single authenti 
piece among them. The owner 
told me, after I had ventured 
to express this opinion, that his 
suspicions had been aroused 
by the frequency and regularity 
with which the dealer returned 
with fresh lots of *antiqu 
and that on the occasion of on 
of his visits he had threatened 
to have him arrested and taken 
before a magistrate. The 
dealer then confessed. that the 
‘antiquities’ had been ox- 
pressly made for my informant. 
He begged hard to be for- 
given, and promised that if he 
were ‘allowed to go free he 
would return with something 
that was not a forgery. He 
went and did return, and on 
my inquiring what he had 
brought, my friend said, ‘Oh, Fig. 3. varse noxun sraruiwrre. 
only some scraps of old iron.” 

T asked to see them, and a basket covered with grime and'dust 
was produced, and їп it I found some very good specimens of 
the espada falcata and other Iberian weapons. 

1 recently acquired in Madrid an authentic specimen of this 
class of forgery, which is illustrated in fig. 3. It is about 7 in. 
in length, two of which go to the ‘stump’. It has a bright 























3 “Pre-Roman Bronze Votive Off 


a from Despeñaperros,’ H. Sandars, 
Archaeologia, vol. pp. 00-02. 0989 Рози отрава 
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green patina and weighs 22} oz, the weight being probably 
due to ii considerable admixture of metal in the composition of 
he bronze"? "here is a general similarity between the bronze 
figure and the jugs and other ware from Totana, which points 
to common origin. 

But of all the counterfeits and forgeries hitherto produced 
in Spain the Iberian ‘weapons’ are those of the highest 
order, if such an expression can be applied to fraudulent imita- 
ions, "hey are in themselves objects of no mean merit, and 
their technique shows the hand of a master. 

T need hardly say that these forgerios have been of particular 
interest to me in connexion with my studies of the weapons 
of the Tberians, of which I endeavoured to give an account on 
‘Thursday last, and the more so by reason of the fact that, 
for a considerable period, they were believed by many to be 
genuine, 

So far as our knowledge goes at present, only three distinct 
Iberian weapons have bem forged, vie. the machshs, the 
dagger, and the straight sword. ‘There are so fur three examples 
known of the machaira, two of the dagger, and one of the sword. 
"There is a complete collection in the museum at Badajoz (f. 4, 
a,b,c). Its history is as follows: At some period between the 
years 1870 and 1896 an itinerant dealer in antiquities turned up 
at Badajoz with a collection which comprised the machaira, the 
dagger, and the sword which І have illustrated, as well as an 
erotic bronze dise (described ns a phallus) and two large bronze 
medallions. On both sides of one of the medallions is a much- 
bearded figure surrounded by an inscription in Gothic letters 
which has so far defied all attempts at decipherment ; while the 
second medallion has on one side a bust and on the other the 
fall figure of a man with an equally illegible Gothic inscription. 
The itinerant hawker of antiquities brought with him, moreover, 
^ bronze dish which had been gilded, but which by the time it. 
arrived at Badajoz had lost most of its ‘gold’ plating. The 
rim of the dish was festooned all round with open work and the 
figures of four birds which looked like pelicans. There was an 
inscription round the bottom of the dish as follows: ҢА? Н* 
ANO MCXLVII, while in tho centre there was a bust the details 
































* An analysis of the composition has given the following approximate 
тыша, “They point to the forgery having been cast from sep” metal 
‘fom vations sours: : 
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Fig. 5. a. Espada falcata with false pommel. 
b. Genuine espada faleata. 
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of which could not be determined. ‘he whole was in an excel- 


lent state of preservation. e 
‘The ‘antiquities’, together with a bronze spur which had been 
gilded but ftom which the ‘gold’ plating had also almost 














6. CASADA PALATA? WEDI PALAB POMMIN AND INCONORUDUN 








disappeared, wer offered to the museum authorities by the dealer, 
but were not acquired on that occasion, ‘They subsequently, 
however, passed into the possession of the museum, where they 
are to be seen to-day. 


Thave already mentioned that these weapons were considered 





? This description has been abstracted from the catalogue of the Badajoz 
Museum, Inventario del Museo Arqueológico de Badajoz, VBI. 
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at one time to be genuine, but when doubt was thrown upon 
their authenticity a careful examination of the Iberian weapons 
in the Museo Arqueológico at Madrid led to the discovery of at 
least one other forgery among the collection there. I give an 
illustration of it in fig: 5 a and fig. 6. ‘Lo the hilt of a genuine 
espada fuleta has been adapted o false ‘pommel’ in the form 
of a grifin’shead and neck east in brass, the neck being decorated 
with dots or shallow depressions and’ provided with a pair of 

wings. "Two small plates of open iron-work of chaste 
"esr and admirable in execution, terminating in 
graceful palmettes, are attached in the form of ‘scales? 
to the hilt. But as these plates are broader than the 
tang itself strip or narrow band of brass was riveted 
on to the edge of the hilt to support them. Figs. 5 a 
and 6 clearly show the band and the inappropriate 
width of the plates. ‘The composition in itself presents 
an aspect so strange and incongruous that it is a matter 
of astonishment that the fraud had not been detected 
long ago, But that was probably due to the fact that 
this particular example of the Iberian machaira had 
Jong been in the museum, and it was only a particularly 
close study of all available Iberian weapons in that 
museum and elsewhere that led to its more careful 
examination. It is, however, much to be regretted 
that this example of a counterfeit espada falcata should have 
been, selected to illustrate the machaira in modern classical 











fig. 








ig. 55 the hilt and pommel of the very 
fine specimen of a genuine espada falcata, also with open iron- 
work decoration of the hilt and adorned with delicately traced 
inlay of silver, which I have illustrated in my paper on 
Iberian weapons, and which is in the Museo Arqueológico in 
Madrid. "Phe provenance is not known, but it was certainly 
found in Spain, It is possible that it may have inspired the for- 
gery to which I have just referred. It certainly, I think, inspired 
the espada of the Badajoz collection. But in this instance the 
forgery was of a different order. Tt is a fabrication from point 
to pommel (fig. 4 a). here canbe little doubt that the forger 
had a genuine specimen before him to work upon, such as the 
one shown in fig. 8,a. He has followed the correct lines of the 





? Dictionnaire de Antipitis Greeuer et Romainer, Daremberg et 
Sapio; Macher бй). 2. Санай, es do pros de 
Baan au reel Ml, tes Ur, 18; Lo La vr Fae et 
aris de ite 1004, fi, pl. xi; B Philipon, Lar iaren, 
1009, p 29, me Pr i an 
Salas, liv, 205 
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blade, and while constructing a weapon which could never have 
been serviceable, he has been observant of form and has enden- 
voured to reconstruct a genuine falcata, He has mainly failed 
where forgers so often fail, viz, by the introduction of incon- 
‚gruous details into the general scheme, But it is in the hilt 
that he gave full fight to his fancy. Не has evolved from the 
hilt and pommel of a genuine specimen which, in the case of the 
falcata illustrated. in hg, 5, terminated in a delicately wrought 
feline head attached to a pommel of the usual form (the con- 
ventionalized hend of a bird), the head of a horse with flowin, 
mane and a neck adorned with a band much resembling a dog's 
collar, From the neck springs the body of a scaly dragon 
provided with conventional wings and ending in limbs that 
terminate in web-like fect. From the limbs grows the tail, 
which curves gracefully to form the guard and terminates in 
a biberon-like point, complacently sucked by the horse whose 
head I have described. ‘Ihe shoulder-plates form part of the 
grip, while the blade itself has been divided near its source and 
decorated with an inset of open metal-work, which had been 
cast in brass and. then plated. An open-work shield of scroll 
pattern connects, apparently, the hilt with the blade, but its real 
object is to hide the slit in the blade to which I have just re- 
ferred. The ensemble is striking and incongruous (fig. 4,4). The 
Iberian dagger (fig. 48), which also forms part of the collection 
at Badajoz, is even more elaborate in design and workmanship 
than the falcata. In this case, again, a genuine specimen may 
have inspired the forger. The triangular form of the blade 
recalls well-known types of the Iberian dagger, while the pommel 
shows reminiscences of genuine specimens, It is in the general 
form of the hilt, however, that the forger went wrong. He has 
omitted to introduce the swelling in the middle which is a feature 
of the hilts of all Iberian daggers, and served to strengthen the 

asp. 
The decoration of both blade and hilt is very elaborate, Tt 
is mostly composed of open metal-work, cast in brass and then 
plated, and showing great skill in its production and no mean 
artistic fe its conception. ‘The point of intersection of 
hilt and blade is decorated with the beautifully modelled head 
of a bull. e 

In the case of the sword (fig. 4, c), the forger has gone hope- 
lemly wrong. "he object more closely resembles a paper: kuife 
than any other instrument I know ob. It agrees, however, in 
harter with the two weapons which I have just described, and 
it consequently does not call for a lengthy description. I would 
point out, nevertheless, that at the junction of blade and hilt the 

ead of a dog has been substituted for that of a bull in the case 
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of the dagger, for what reason it would be difficult to say. 
Perhaps the forger or itinerant vendor of antiquities attributed 
a cabalistic meaning to it and instead of cave canem he may have 
intended to convey a hidden warning of caveat emptor. 

A short E E method of fabricating one of the 
specimens of the for ata will apply generally to all the 
Wespons. The blad was forged of iron, but insted of boing 
prolonged to form a solid whole with tang and pommel, as shown 
in the genuine specimen in fig. 8a, it was cut short at the point 
where the hilt springs from the shoulder-blade. A. triangular 
section was then cut out of the blade and the open-work tracery 
with its supporting frame, which had been east in brass and then 

led, as I have already mentioned, was inserted in ita 





place. Two metal plates, cut out of an iron plate to the shape 
ofthe finished hilt, were then riveted on to the end and on either 
side of the stump of the blade; but as the thickness of the blade 
left a space between them it became necessary to fill itup. ‘Chis 
‘was most ingeniously done by the insertion between the two iron 
plates of a plate of brass, which added considerably to the attrac- 
tiveness of the hilt and inspired confidence in the genuineness 
of the work, When the three plates (the two iron and the 
intermedinte brass plate) had been brought into close contact 
by riveting together the various parts composing the hilt, the 
brass plate had all the appearance of some substance, perhaps 
gold, which had been used to All a narrow groove carefully 
chiselled along the outer border of the hilt, 

After the plates had been assembled the ‘scales’ or coverings 
were applied one on each side ofthe hilt (i. 2). hey con. 
sisted of the horses’ hende and tho dragon Bodies which £ havo 
described, all cast in brass from a mould, then silver plated and 
subsequently oxidized to give them an appearance of antiquity. 
‘The different parts were then riveted together and the forgery 
was complete, 

‘As I have already pointed out, three specimens of the forged 
falcata are known: ‘there is one in Badajoz, and there are 
‘two others in collections in France, so far as my information 
goes at present. Two specimens of the dagger are known: 
one is in the museum at joz, the other was in a collection 
at Genoa. It was sold in 1838, and vas thus described in the 
catalogue (in the Italian language, which may be rendered as 
follows): 

“Spanish langue de bef of the time of the kings of Aragon, 
of whom it bears the cosi of arm; it has a МЕШ ща tla 
blade terminating ih a sharp point, and garnished with bronze; 
it isof Hispano-Moresque design bearing on both sides the hend 
of a bull. An extremely rare specimen to which the Duke of 
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Ferrara traced back the idea of the langue de beuf used in 
combat." 

I know of no other specimen of the *paper-knife" gladius. 
than the one at Badajoz. ae 

Tt has been far from my intention or purpose in indicating 
the existence of false Iberian weapons to cast reflection upon 
the sound judgement or good taste of those responsible for the 
collections 1 havo mentioned or upon my many friends in Spain, 
France, and elsewhere, who have devoted themselves to the indy 
of Iberian antiquities. ‘Chey ean in no way be held responsible 
for the collections committed to their care, nor have they had 
the advantage of the help and assistance in their studies which 
it has been my good fortune to meet with, 

I gave an necount at our last meeting of the genuine weapons 
of the Therians, and I have considered it my duty to take ad- 
vantage of the occasion to call attention to the fact that cases 
have been known where Iberian weapons were not genuine but 
disguised, and to show a specimen to-night. I am sincerely 

rateful to the owner for affording me an opportunity of 








"ће Ракет вель in illustration of the paper a Jantern-slide 
which vas thrown on tho sorcen, representing a gem which he had 
worn for years in a finger-ring and had recently presented to the 
Greek and Roman Department of the British Museum. Te was 
a sard intaglio of a naked warrior holding a human head in his 
left hand and a curved sword in his right. It was described ая 
Etruscan of the fifth century 1.c., and the sword seemed to him 

imilar to the Iberian type described by Mr. Sandars, though 
there were, no doubt, local peculiarities to be allowed for. 





‘Mr. Sanpans observed that the sword represented in the intaglio 
differed from those found in Spain in having a somewhat globular 
pommel, a pronounced guard, and no prolongation of the hilt to 
cover the knuckles. ‘The blade appeared to be curved, but perhaps 
represented a weapon not curred in the peculiar marmer of the 
Iberian espada falcata. 


Е. С. В. Авметлохо, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited the matrix of the 
seal of the Priory of Hatfield Peverel, Essex, on which he com- 
municated the following note: 


“The bronze matrix I have the honour to exhibit to the Society 
by permission of the Royal Irish Academy was purchased some 
years ago as one of a small number of Irish objects. It was 
described as the matrix of the seal of the Abbey of Trim, the 
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shield of arms on the sinister, a cross saltire, being taken for the 
arms of the Fitzgeralds, ‘The matrix 
is, however, English, and belonged to 
the Priory of Hatfield Peverel, the 
cross saltire being the arms of the 
Abbey of St. Albans, to which the 
Priory was subordinated by the son 
of the foundress, William Peverel.? 
The matrix is pointed oval and 
measures AF in, by Ify în, and has a 
pierced handle ab the back. "he 
device is finely cut and represente 
the Virgin and child seated under a 
pinnacled Gothic canopy having on 
each side of the figure a shield of 
arms; that on the sinister has 
already been mentioned, while the 
one on the dexter beats three 
annulets. ‘The matrix appears to 
belong, to the fourteenth century. 
venia raion, sa С). No seal for this Priory is included 
user in the British Museum Catalogue 
of Seals, ‘The inscription reads: 


Sigilu coe ecclesie beate marie de раке Pevell. 
‘There are sprigs of folinge between the words instead of stops.” 











Count Puuxxerr had had pleasure in facilitating the exhibition 
of the matrix by Mr. Armstrong, and apologized, on behalf of the 
Royal Irish Academy, for the erroneous attribution to Trim. The 
identification of seals was usually a lengthy process, and he was 
glad to have the matter cleared up after so much delay. 





A. H. Sumu, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a pair of Iron Tongs (see 
illustration), on which he communicated the following note: 

“Ihave the honour to exhibit a pair of iron tongs before the 
Society. I do so with the hope rather of obtaining than of 
imparting information аз to the true use and intention of the 
implement, 

The tongs are the property of Miss Henry of Lyme Regis, 
Dorset. "hey are mide’ of iron, and one might hazard the 
conjecture that they are about 200 years old. 

‘They are about 174 in. long. Their characteristic points are 
that the tops terminate in flat rings instead of the usual discs. 





3.7. 0. H. Essen, vol. ii, p. 105. 
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A strong and efficient spring keeps tho tongs in a closed position. 
If they are opened they are soon checked by a stop, which, whether 
by accident or intention I do not know, is suggestive of a con- 
ventional female figure that has lost its head. The handles ter- 
minate in the one case in a flat disc, and in the other in a whistle, 
no longer effective. 

Ihave seen tongs in the Lewes Mu ewhat similar in 
their general scheme, but lacking the characteristics of the present 
pair, and they are labelled ‘ember-tongs’. I presume they are 
meant to be used in connexion with a wood fire. But I cannot 
see any appropriateness in the ring dises at the extremity, the 
anthropomorphic stop in the middie, or the whistle and disc at 
the handle-ends. I appeal to the wisdom of the Society of 
Antiquaries,” 

















Mr. Ern looked on the exhibit as a pair of tobacco-tongs, used 
to take a coal from the fire for lighting the pipe; and the handle 
not used as a whistle might have served as a pipe-stopper. 





Mr. Gannaway Rice said that tobacco-tongs, of which a variety 
was exhibited, died out about a century ago, but were sometimes 
seen in collections. He himself possessed three examples, but 
none identical with those in question. 


W. H. Sr. Jom Hor», Esq, Litt.D,, D.C.L, exhibited an 
alabaster image of our Lady and Child, belonging to the Dean 
and Chapter of Worcester, on which he read the following notea 

“The alabaster image of our Lady and Child, with its original 
painted housing, which is here exhibited (fig. 1), has been kindly 
entrusted to me for that purpose, through Canon James Wilson, 
by the Dean and Chapter of Worcester, to whom it has just 
been given by Lady Hornby, of Pleasington Hall, Blackburn. 
It is said to have belonged before the Suppression to the Priory 
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of Whiteladies at Worcester, but nothing definite seems to be 
known about it. 

"Го begin with the housing. ‘This consists of a shallow box, 
with splayed sides, and the top and bottom ridged to enable the 
folding doors which are attached by wire hinges to the sides to 
be shut over the enclosed image. T'he housing all of oak, and 
has the sides, top, and bottom, but not the back, and the inside 
ог һе doors decorated with painting and gilding, all done in oil. 
None of the outside seems ever to have been painted. The housing 











Fig. 1. ALABASTER IMAGE OP QUR LADY AND CHILD, WITIL ITS PAINTED 
ous (4). 


3s 114 in. high, 2} in. deop in the middle, and has a maximum 
width of 7 in. 

‘The contained alabaster image is 94 in. high and 4% in. wide, 
and with the exception of one corner is practically perfect. It 
represents our Lady in a long gown, a mantle, and a veil upon 
her head, which is also crowned in token of her royal descent, 

ing upon a bench or seat. On her right knee sits the infant 
Christ, whom she is holding with her right hand, and with her 
Inf offering to His her breast to suck Our Lord, who la shown 
with quite long wavy hair, is clad in a tightly fitting vest, with 
a wrap cast about Him, and holds in His right hand a globe, ball, 
‚or apple ; His left hand is laid upon His mother's bosom. He has 
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not a nimbus, but there is one of ample size behind our Lady's 
head, "he background of the image consists of a flat slab with 
bevelled edges, the lover part pain n, and the upper yellow 
or gold-colour with black leaves. The Virgin's nimbus is also 
n, with a cusped border painted white with red and white 
levices within the cusps, Our Lady's crown is gilded, and there 
are traces of gold on the edges of her gown and mantle, which 
Were apparently both uncoloared but fined with red. Her veil 
was also not coloured. Our Lord's vest and wrap were likewise 
left plain, but the wrap had a black lining, At the back of the 
image are the remains of two latten wire fastenings run in, as 
usual, with lead, 

‘The painting of the housing next calls for attention, and the 
first point to notice is its irregular disposition. Each leaf, it 
vill Be seen, was bordered with red and divided by red bands 

into three panes. "The middle pane is square on one leaf and 

nearly зо on the other, and both ha 

leaves issuing from the corners, and 

sith ingarved siden, In one lououge is painted fn Маск оше 

a large rose; the other is similarly cusped into a quatrefoil, "The 

top and bottom panes were oblong, but the lower half of the 

bottom panes has been cut away and only half the decoration 
remains, All four panes have a black ground, with white leaves 
issuing from the corners and top and bottom edges, and contain 
large roundels with gold borders with raised bosses of two sizes 
disposed alternately. The upper roundel in one leaf and the 
lower in the other each contains a blazing sun. This has a gold 
centre with a group of raised bosses, and wavy rel and straight 
black rays extending to the margin of the roundel, which is painted 
white with an invected black border. The roundel itself has a 
red edging, ‘Ihe other two roundels have similar gold borders 
with a white outer edging and a black inner edging. "The ground 
is red and has a gold centre like the roses, with a spiral arrange- 
ment of white lines and buff leaves in one roundel and of black 
lines and white leaves in the other roundel, 
‘The mutilated roundels show that about 2 in. has been cut off 
the doors, which were originally 14 in. high, and nearly 4 in. wide. 
‘The inside of the housing had the top and bottom and the e 

painted red, „The colouring of the splayed sides begins with a 

red stripe across the top, then a broad gold band with raised 
. bosses and drops. Next to this is a long panel with buff leaves 

on a black ground. Another but broader band of the gold drops 
follows, and then a second panel with leaves as before. Part of 
this js cut away, but there was room originally for another gold 
band and a red stripe. 
‘That the housing in its present form was made for the image 
vor. xxv s 
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it contains there can be mo doubt, but it is not so easy to suggest 
why it has been cut down.. The little alabaster table is of its 
original dimensions, but it is possible that it was surmounted by 
& canopy, about 24 in. high, wrought on a separate piece of stone, 
like the similarly housed St, John's Head which was exhibited to 
the Society a few weeks ago. If such a canopy were broken or 
lost and could not be replaced, the cutting down of the housing 
to fit the image only would be a logical proceeding. It shoul 
be pointed out that there are three holes in the back of the 
housing, two of which belong to the existing wire fastenings of 
the table, but the third is too close to the bottom to be used 
under present conditions. 

In any case the object before us is one of considerable interest, 
‘and it is another example of the growing class of alabaster tables 
within painted wooden housings. 

A complete example of a St, John's Head so treated is in the 
Leicester Museum, and has twice been exhibited to the Society, 
Another, at present missing, was exhibited to the Society in 1780, 
A third, which has unfortunately lost its painted leaves, is in the 
Ashmolean Museum ; and a fourth, in like condition, was lent by 
Mr. Jewitt to the Alabaster Exhibition. Yet a fifth, but happily 
‘complete one, though the alabaster canopy was not in its right 

jace, was exhibit) to. the Society so vay as last речо 

е tabernacle from Warkleigh, Devon, which was exhibited 
here io 1905, was formed of the pieces of a housing with paint- 
ing of similar character and patterns, 

"fe i Possible that the suns and white roses which occur on the 
Leicester exaraple and that before us may have referenco to King 

. Edward IV, but all these objects may be somewhat later in date. 
One thing I think is certain, that they belong to the class of votive 
tablets which were being turned out in such numbers by the 
Nottingham alabaster men in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, 

T should like to conclude with a few remarks on the possible use 
of these objects, Those which include St. John's Heads Thavelong 
ago suggested were forthe private use of members of the famous 
Corpa 














Gild at York. But this contains a different sub- 
jects ‘There is, of course, nothing against this being also used in 
a private oratory or chapel, but images similarly treated were 
also set tip in churches. A curious description of such an image 
is to be found in the account of the visit of King Edward ТУ to 
Daventry Church on Palm Sunday, 1471, on his return from 





So it fell, that, the same Palme Sonday, the Kynge went in procession, 
and al the people afar, ia goode devotion, as the service of that daye 


` Proceedings, xxi, 42, 43. 
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askethe, and, whan the processyon was comen into the churche, and, by 
mar of the service, were comen to that place where the vale shulbe 
rane up afore the Roode, that all the people shall honor the Roode, with 
"he anthem, Ave, three tymes begon, in a pillar of the churche, directly 
aforo th piace whore [tho] Kynge knalyd, and devowtly onary the 
Roode, was a уйе утаде of Sent Anne, made of alleblaster, standynge 
fixed to the piller, closed and clasped togethars with four bordes, small, 











Fig, 2, alanasrı ram or тип онин (3). 
(Reproduced hy permission of the Royal Irish Academy.) 





payatyd, and gowynge rownd about the image, in manar of a compas, lyke 
siti to see comonly, and all abowt, when as suche ymages be wont to 
be mado for to be solde and set up im churches, chapelle, crosses, and 
oratories, in many placis. And thls ymage was th cloned, aud 
elroy sccordpngeto the rll tht, in all йө Оша о England, 
de sd, all Jima бо һе МА from Ashe Wanosday to, Entarday W 
the morniago. And so the sayd ymage had bene from Ashwensday to 
that tymos Аай evon sodani, nt tat season of tho servico, the Borda 
compassyngo the ymago about gave a great crak, and a little openyd, 
vide he Knee vll perenyvyd aod atthe pela bost iym) And 
Жоп, айат, Ihe borda тене aud closed togetbars agayne, withowt mn 
ams band, or, touchinge, and; as thowgho it had bene a thingo done witi 
a violence, with a grelar might it openyd all abrod, and во the ymage 
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stode, open and discovert, in syght of all the people there beynge. The 
Е 
for a good signe, and token of good and prosperous aventure that God 
wold send hym in that he had 10 do, and, remembringe his promyse, he 
Nonoryd God, aud Seint Anne, in that same place, aud gave his offings.” = 








Photographs of the following alabaster tables were also 
exhibited: 

Clongowes Wood College, Sallins, Ireland. A St. Johns 
Head Vith remains of a holding angel above with (red) peacock 
wings and the Lamb on a book below: the head is flanked by 
St. Peter and St. William of York. The table is broken at the 
top and at the lower left-hand corner. 

Dublin Museum. A St, John’s Head, much broken, flanked 
by St. Peter and St, William, with remains of figures above and 
of Our Lord's Pity below. 

Dublin Museum. A fragment of u St. John's Head, showing 
the caput in disco.and part of St, William's figure with that of 
St. Helen above. 

‘Dublin Museum. "Phe greater part of an early table of the 
Crucifixion (fig. 2), temp. Ric. Il, resembling a table of the 
Betrayal in the Alabaster Exhibition held in the Society's rooms 
in 1910 (Cat. Alab, No. 5] 


Rronvaro Sure, Esqy ES.A,, exhibitod, on behalf of the 
Paxsıpext, a two-handled cup of black ware from the ‘Thames, 
апа read the following поќе: 





“Surprises from the Thames are not uncommon, but it is a 
iece of good fortune to recover intact a fragile pottery 

vessel that was made at least twenty-five centuries ago and pos- 
sibly soon after the fall of Troy. ‘Che two-handled cup exhi- 
bited was extracted from the ballast on the foreshore of the 
river opposite the Crab-tree at Barn Elms, just north of the 
Creek, having luckily caught the eye of two passing dredgermen 
as it Jay with the base exposed in a channel made by the ground- 
ing of a pleasure-boat. ‘The Surrey shore from the Creek to 
Hammersmith Bridge has long been known as the site of ancient 
riverside habitations, and several Late-Celtic bronzes from the 
bank are now in the British Museum and other collections ; but 
the present specimen takes us back to a still earlier date, when 
the. Hallstatt. culture was dominant in Western Europe, and 
Britain is generally held to have been still in the Bronze Age. 
Soon after its discovery it was sold to Toronto Museum, but 





3 Historie of the arrival of Edward IV in Bngland and tho finali yecoverye 
of his Kingtomes rom Henry V1 o ceo ed. John brace Caen 
Society, i 1838), 14. 
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through the kind offices of Mr. C. "T. Currelly it has now been 
returned to England, and will be offered as a gift to the Trustees 
of the British Museum, 

Ib is a squat vessel of fine black ware, spotted with mica and 
slightly burnished, with rounded base, angular shoulder, and 
tapering neck, ‘The diameter at the shoulder is 4-1 in, wid 
outside the handles 5.2 in., and height to top of the handles 8 i 
‘The two handles fixed to the lip and shoulder on either side are 
in the style of a Greek scyphus, and taper considerably towards 
the top. ‘The decoration is confined to the shoulder aud consists 
of rows of short sloping lines incised, occurring at the junction 
of neck and shoulder and also enclosing the bases of the handles 
and two hom-like projections on either side between the handles, 
Tt would be classed as Buckelkeramik! on internal evidence, and 
my colleagues Mr. H. R. Hall, F.S.A., and Mr, Forsdyke feel 
convinced that it was made at Troy or in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, possibly on the opposite const of Thre In view of 
its place of discovery, this opinion argues a very close rexem- 
blance to certain wares made at Troy after the sicjre and referred 
to the three centuries between 1000-700 ».c. ‘There seems no 
reason to doubt the story given above, and the question to be 
decided is whether the specimen was imported in ancient or in 
modern times, As several objects of about the same date have 
been found in English soil, one can hardly explain it in the 
usual way as brought over by a modern collector and subse- 
quently lost; and if imported in ancient times, it must have got 
into the Thames soon after it was made, Such fragile vases 
would have a short life above ground» and few would deny, for 
instance, that the Greck vases of the Somme Bionne burial were 
good evidence of its date. ‘There seems no escape from the 
conclusion that this and other products of the Mediterranean 
culture reached these shores in the Hallstatt period, even though 
our Bronze Age lasted down to La ‘Tene times. "This opinion 
has been more than once expressed, and other examples will no 
doubt come to light; but in spite of Layumon's Brut one is not 
bound to assume direct commercial intercourse with Troy at that 
early date, A closer examination of the vessel suggests that the 
people who oorupied the ste of Troy after the siege were akin 
to those who advanced up the Danube and produced in certain 
parts of Germany u large amount of pottery that is analogous 
to the present exhibit, in form if not in quality. 

"The small ‘kick’ or shallow depression 06 in. in diameter at 
the centre of the base suggests at once a connexion with over a 

2 On the whole subject see Hoop’ Reullicon der germaniachey Aler- 


итте, vol. i, pt. 2, Dp» 300, 382, Pl. 24, 8.1. Buahele/tee aud 
Buckelverzierung. T Ur T wie 
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dozen saucer-shaped cups im the British Museum from Saxony, 
most from the neighbourhood of Merseburg, and assigned to the. 
Hallstatt period. This peculiarity is not found on native pot- 
tery in Britain, unless an unpublished series found last year in 
the south of England can be thus described; and when taken 
in conjunction with the projections and imitation cord-pattern, 
this clue may lead to interesting revelations. There can be no 
doubt that the somewhat attenuated projections, enclosed as 
they are by a semicircular pattern on the shoulder, are allied to 
the more shield-like decoration of north German pottery belong- 
ing to the Lausitz (Lusatian) group and dating from the late 
Bronze Age. Dr. Voss, who has published this and succeeding 
typos, mentions and illustrates parallels from the seventh stratum 
of Hissarlik, and what may be a connecting link from Liptau in 
north Hungury s and a tvo-handled cup much resembling ours 
from the "Thames is figured by Dörpfeld * from the same deposit 
at Hissarlik, dated 1000-700 ».c. "The presumption is that 
the shield-shaped projections (Buckel) became narrower by de- 
grec, and in thle al state were rudimentary and oly recog- 
nizable as such by the arches of pattern above them. TI 
debased cord-pattern is seen, for instance, on an urn? of the 
Göritz group, which is named after a rich locality north of 
Frankfurt-on-Oder and spread over Pomerania and north-cast 
Brandenburg in the Hallstatt period, ‘Though the ‘Thames 
vessel has various features in common with North German pot- 
tery, it is quite different in fabric, and the twin handles suggest 
а more classical origin in the south-east of Europe, Isolated 
specimens of Hallstatt culture have frequently been noticed in 
ritain,¢, though the period has not been established here; and 
at present it is safest to assume commercial intercourse rather 
than immigration. Failing closer parallels, it may be assumed 
that the Thames vessel represents a type that spread southward 
into Troy and northward into the regions south of the Baltic 
towards the close of the Bronze Age, from some central area 
that probably lay in the basin of the Danube; and the Thames 
discovery militatts in favour of the authenticity and contempo- 
rary importation of other antiquities that were barely noticed 
till the Weybridge bucket canie to light in 1907.” 

Sir Дарко Bvaxs subsequently communicated the folowing 
note: 

“ Although it may not be possible to refer to an exact parallel 

















1 Zeitachißt für Ллойд, xxxv (1909), 170, 178, figs. 38, 94a e 
$ Foja und Hion, 301, fg. 185. pato opp. 204. 
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to this remarkable two-handed oup, all ite characteristic points 
—its raised handle, its carin contour, prominent mobs, 
and the polished * bucchero? of which it is composed —find their 
nearest points of comparison in a class of vessels widely dis- 
tributed through Italy, and with south-eastern ramifications as 
far as the Troad, at the beginning of the Early Iron Age. 
Kindred types with a single raised handle, generally with a cross 
division, are common in cemeteries of the Villanova Age often 








Fig. 2. 


associated with hut urns. In the Latial deposits of this class 
‘two-handled vases of a distinctly parallel type are found. At 
times even we see the knobbed prominences on these bordered 
by an indented ornament as in fig. 1,1 while on other types of 
vessel belonging to this group string ornament like that of the 
pue: example is not infrequent. At times, in place of the 
mobs, we see more elongated projections, as in the case of a 
specimen from a tomb of the Alban Hills (fig. 2).* ‘The same 
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b Monumenti primitivi di Roma e di Lazio antico, Mon. Ant, 
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dass of vessel extends east of the Apennines, and fig. 8, with a 
somewhat high collar, is from Picenum. ‘A somewhat later 
‘outgrowth of the type shown in fig. 1, of finer * bucchero* and 
elegantly ‘keeled? outlines but only showing rudimentary 
traces of the knob, is found in early Etruscan graves, as at 
Pitigliano near Grosseto.* 
On the other hand, the wide extension eastward of these 
forms—presumably by the Danube Valley—is attested by their 
occurrence in the Inter part of the seventh stratum at ‘Troy 





(fig. 4)? They are there accompanied by other vessels in which 
the knobbed protuberance is of the same prominent character as 
that of the vessel from the Thames, Here again the dating 
closely corresponds with that of the Italian graves containing 
the parallel types above cited. In the same Trojan stratum 
were found fragments of early Greek Geometrical vases which 
cannot well be later than the ninth century в.с, The Early 
Tron Age Italian group comes down to about the same period. 
уу all appearances, therefore, we have to do with a class of 
vessel representing the earliest Iron Age stage of Italy and an 
extensive south-eastern region.” 
? Montis, ойноп ріне еп ийа, П Partio, Italio Contralo, 


1 Б 
3 Montelius, ор. сй, р1.1200-0. 
* Dörpfeld, Troja 1, 1902, р. 301, fig. 215. 
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Howanp Hunn, Esq, exhibited a fragment of an urn, on 
which he communicated the following note: 

“During the recent construction of a new road called King 
Edward Avenue at Broadstairs, two concentric circular trenches 
"were discovered, the inner one being 8 ft. 6 in. wide at the top, 
and 2 ft. Gin. deep, with a diameter of 28 ft, and the outer опе 
51. Gin. wide, the same depth, and 58 ft. in diameter. 

Near the centre of the inner enclosure was a round shallow 
hole which contained the upper portion of a large um (see 








топтон ор Un nos nnoaDeratns (3). 


illustration). The pottery was of a coarse character, with a 
large proportion of fine grains of quartz and shell fragments in 
‘the material. ‘The ornament consisted of a number of roughly 
incised lines forming a horizontal band round the upper part 
of the vessel between two rows of small stabbed holes. 

‘Phe urn was no doubt associated with a burial on this site, 
and is interesting from the fact that it is the first of its kind to 
be found in this country, and was probably introduced from 
North Germany, where pottery of a similar nature has been 
found and is usually assigned to the period between 800 and 

ъс” 


Mr. Recıwarn Surrr said the exhibition together of two 
vessels of the. Hallstatt period found in England was intentional, 
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with a view to directing attention to the increasing number of 
Hallstatt antiquities in this country, „The two exhibits had 
little else in common, and Mr, Hurd’s discovery was the first of 
its kind on this side of the Channel. Former finds at Broad- 
stairs had suggested relations with the Champagne area during 
the early La Tène period, but the present exhibit took one 
further back and farther afield, as apparently the only parallels 
were to be found in the district south of the Baltic. ‘The entire 
vessel was a double cone truncated at both ends, and no doubt 
served as a cinerary urn. There were vessels of that form and 
colour in the British Muscum, and on three of large’ size oc- 
curred the irregular horizontal grooves above the shoulder; but 
the complete ornament, with vertical stabs above and below the 
incised zones, was best seen on an example of the Aurith type 
published by Dr. Voss from Brandenburg! ‘That authority 

ided pottery of that period in the North German aren into 
four groups, named after Lausitz (Lusatia), Aurith, Góritz, and 
Billendorf. ' The first. group dated from the end of the Bronze 
‘Age, and extended over the area between the Theiss and the 
Rhine, It was superseded by the Aurith group, which was 
found’ mainly south of. Frankfurt-on-Oder, passing. westward 
from Posen, and dating from the Hallstatt period. ‘The circular 
trenches on both sites at Broadstairs had been assigned 
Inte Bronze Age on various ground, and no greater pre 
was possible till the relations of Britain to the Hallstatt culture 
were more fully illustrated, and the period definitely established 
between the existing Bronze and Iron Ages. Mr, Hurd was to 
be congratulated on coming across yet another indication of the 
area from which some of our invaders set out before the dawn 
of history in northern Europe, 











Professor Waxour was of opinion that towards the end of the 
Bronze Age there Was a considerable number of people along 
the coast living at peace and following the same practices, espe- 
cially in the burial of the dead. ‘The week before he had ex- 
amined some human remains from Dover, found in a double 
ring as at Broadstairs; and was struck with the fragility and 
delicacy of the bones, which were those of a woman between 
thirty and forty years of age. It was the earliest case of flat- 
footedness that had come to his notice. The teeth projected 
and were overcrowded, rendering the appearance пум but 
attractive. 


C.R. Peens, Esq., Secretary, on behalf of Mr. Krall, exhibited 
a silver communion cup of normal Elizabethan type (fig. 1), 


* Zeitschrift fûr Ethnologie, xxxv (1903), 181, fig. 41. 
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Fig. 1. 





RIAMETHAN coustestox cur (j) 
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inscribed on the button of the cover ‘Towne of Kirton 1569° 
(fig. 2. "The stem was of an unusual pattern and had obviously 
Been altered, , He also exhibited a small standing cup of pewter 
of seventeenth-century date, and of foreign, probably French, 
workmanship, In this case also the stem had been altered, and 
the cup had probably been provided with nothing beyond a 
Jow foot in its original condition, 





Fig. 2. coven ov communion ovr (9). 


Mr. Hore regarded the stem of the communion cup as 
abnormal. His theory was that one of two cups had beet 
broken or damaged, and out of the two the strange stem now 
seen on the cup had been compounded, It did not appear to 
him of Spanish origin, the pattem occurring on other cups of 
the period, as for example in Derbyshire, 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions, 
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Tuvnspav, 6th Mancn, 1918. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt, LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From tho Author Das at of color deserto, big un ex 
"he poros to bo Kop i view amd temone aiti ha 
Мыр бше, BSA. dio ondon 113. 

From the Author: Banwell sereen and тоной. By the Rex. ©. 8, 
"ple ERA. irr Br DIE 

From the Anthor, Miss Helen Farquhar — 

1. Patterns anà medals bearing the legend Intus IIT or Iacobus VIII, 
dto. London, 1908. 

2. Portmitue of our Stuart monarchs on her eins and medals, 
Pars AV." sto, london, 190033. 

From Philip Norman, Haq, Ll.D., Treasurer A copperplate engraving 
"entitled A view of paët of London as appeared Ble Great redd 
1360. From ax original paining i Patio Sene Hal 
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‘This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows 
no papers were read. 


‘The ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.80 p.m., when 

the following were declared elected Fellows of the Society : 
Edward Mansel Sympson, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
Rev, Henry George Ommanney Kendall, M.A. 
Lt.-Colonel William Charles Woollett. 
Arthur Robinson Wright, Esq. 
Albert Addams Williams, Esq, LL.M., J.P. 
Henry Solomon Wellcome, Esq. 





‘Taunspay, 18th Manon, 1918, 
SPECIAL MEETING, 


‘The Earl of CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, Vice- 
President, in the Chair, 


Sir Epwarp Brannoox, C.B., Director, moved, and Panay 
Мовмлх, Esq., LL.D., Treasurer, seconded, the following resolu- 
tion: 
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“That, in pursuance of the alteration to the Statutes confirmed 
by the Society at the Special Meeting on February 18th, 1913, 
the time limit to the Presidential term of office imposed by 
Chapter VI, Section iv, shall be suspended for the current year. 


On a ballot being taken, there voted for the motion, 52; 
against, 8. ‘The motion was therefore carried. 





‘Tuunspax, 18th Maren, 1918. 


‘The Earl of CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
From Miss Emily Martin :— 
1. Map of Europe. By A. Arrowsmith. Published January 2,1810. 
2. ‘The story of the Thorngrafton ‘Find’. By J. Collingwood Bruce. 
Svo, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 1871. 
From H. B, Walters, Esq., F.S.A, :—A collection of water-colour draw- 
ugs, sketches, std photographs of fonts. 





Arthur Robinson Wright, Esq», was admitted a Fellow. 


Lt-Colonel Hawiny, F.S.A., presented the Report on the 
Excavations undertaken at Old Sarum in 1912 : 


“Ve have tho honour of submitting a report on the beginn 
of the excavations upon the site of the Cathedral Chureh of Old 
Sarum, 

It is true that an investigation of the site was carried out in 
1834-5, but it was apparently of such a cursory nature as hardly 
to sheet the name of excavation in the proper seu of the term, 

Our actual excavations began on the 18th May, in the north- 
est quarter of the city, but for a week previously, with the help 
of one man, search was made for a convenient spot to begin upon, 
to tat there might be no delay when our working gang arri 
tnd by good fortune we came upon what proved te бе the south. 
west corner of the south transej At first six men were em. 
ployed, the number being gradually increased to ten, as necessity 
arose, but that number was ultimately reduced to seven. 

On the 18th May three men were detailed to the south wall 
and three to the west wall of the transept, the detachments to 
continue working to the extreme east and west of the church. 
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It was not long before those on the west came to the junction of 
the transept with the nave, where, owing to the depth of the 
nave wall, we overran its line and found ourselves inside the 
building, but the mistake was chiefly owing to the line of the 
transept wall being continued into the nave, possibly forming 
across the interior a division between a higher and a lower level. 
Several long blocks of greenstone against the lower side of this 
division suggested steps, and along the edge of the south wall 
fiat, tile-ike blocks seemed to indicate the floor level; but as this 
belonged to the work of the future season the spot was left and 
work proceeded westward along the outside of the nave wall 
"The lowest portions of the wall cores were all that was left an 
the excavated soil was almost entirely composed of the débris 
of destruction ; light dusty stuff, fall of stone fragments, a few of 
which showed carving, As we approached the south-west corner, 
a decided change was noticed in the nave wall. Instead of the 
evenly continuous line we had been following, a wall core of great 
width began to by seen, which was followed To the ata sth. 
west angle, where it showed a massive concrete foundation resting 
on solid chalk 11 ft. below the present surface. This huge core 
had been much interfered with on the south side, and deep, broad. 
cavities had been cut into it, perhaps for felling the walls when 
the church was destroyed. ‘The corner was exposed down to its 
base on the chalk, both on the south and west. The lower part 
was flint concrete, up to about 4 ft, when large, roughly squared 
blocks of greenstone were interspersed amongst it, becoming more 
regular and forming courses as the core rose upwards. Bat all 
the upper facing courses which would have joined and supported 
the dressed ashlar of the wall above had been grabbed out, 

‘The men left on the west side had meanwhile been working 
slong the south wall of the transept, getting a good line to the 
angle where the east wall joined it... Here it was found that the 
line of the south wall was continued eastward, this extension not 
being bonded into the transept, but simply butting against it, 
and was poorer both in material and construction, ‘This, when 
followed for 50 ft. terminated in a broken end, and as no further 
clue to the building was forthcoming it was left for fature investi- 
gation. When working along the south side, a stone finial 
carved with a leopard head was found, perhaps a piece of 
interior decoration, as it was not weathered, and some red paint 
round the mouth was fairly fresh, From the corner we passed 
along the transept east wall, soon coming to its junction with 
the quire, where me got a good comer and passed on again east- 
ward. So far we had been able to get an excellent line of wall 
all the way along, but, about 22 ft. from this angle, the wall 
made a short return north, and almost immediately took up the 
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same line again, and then suddenly broke off. After this the 
remainder of the side of the quire where the wall should have 
been was found in complete disorder; everything had been com- 
pletely dug out to a depth, in some places, of 7 ft, and the soil 
which had been returned was chiefly destruction débris, 

There was a slight indication of a wall on the south of this 
spot, which ran a short distance and died out. Some attempt at 
excavation had evidently been made in late Stuart times, evidenced 
by our finding everywhere stems and small bowls of tobaceo pipes, 
pottery fragments, and pieces of squat-shaped glass wine bottles, 
sufficient of one of these being found to effect a restoration, 

During our progress cast and west a grent many graves were 
found, but. were not interfered with. All were oriented, and 
many were in contact with the wall footing ; in one or two cases 
even entering the footing. Formerly their depth could not have 
fon more shan 14% of ® fe from the surface, in mort of the 
instances. “The shallow, coffinless graves were sometimes made of 
squared blocks of chalk, rather bigger than present-day bricks, 
and laid side by side; similar graves had, instead of chalk, blocks 
of Chilmark stone, and many had cover-stones of rough, irregular 
slabs of the same stone, laid upon the side stones. Some had, in 
addition to the confining stones, a head-stone with a circular 
hollow to take the head of the corpse. A few feet from the 
cast wall of the transept and near the quire corner a very fine 
unpolished Purbeck marble coffin was found, Later on in the 
season this was taken up and removed to Salisbury Cathedral. 
Tt had a rough cover-stone which was crushed to small fragments, 

robably by a fall of masonry when the church was destroyed, 

he collin was also broken into three pieces. It contained the 
bones of a tall man, who must also have been very stout, as it 
had been found necessary to chip the sides away to admit him. 
Under the head, which occupied a circular xecess in the stone, 
were the remains of a pewter chalice, with a very short stem, the 
onidized fragments clearly indicating its shape, "The graves 
were found all along the south side of the church, from beyond 
the quire westwards, but ceased to be met with near the big 
wall-cores of the south-west comer of the nave, though a great 
many scattered bones occurred there, 

From appearances in the soil it seemed that the investigation 
in 1894 must have been merely a superficial one; the excavators 
did not sink very deep, and they seem to have been content with 
finding the tops of the wall cores. At a spot immediately oppo- 
site the middle of the south wall of the transept the probe bar 
indicated masonry below the surface, and excavation revealed the 
foundations of a porch covering an entrance into the church 
through the transept, ‘The outlines of this porch were clearly 
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defined, and some of the stones of the threshold were still in situ, 
as also was a little of the floor. Tt measured 19 ft. in depth by 
£8 ft. in width. A porch in this position is, it would appear, 
extremely unusual. 

On returning to the church we opened out the whole of the 
west side: it was not necessary to carry our excavation down to 
foundation level, so a line was taken 4 ft. above, along the front 
of the core, down to a step where courses of rough greenstone 
blocks had been grubbed out. On reaching the north-west angle, 
the original ebalk underlying the footing was exposed in a similar 
way ason the south-west, “The angle of the masonry was sharper 
in outline and contained more greenstone blocks, and the solid 
chalk was reached at a slightly lower level. These deep founda- 
tions show that the hill slope dipped rapidly westward from the 
middle of the church where the original chalk occurred near the 
surface, ‘The western end of the church was evidently an addi- 

ion, for the mortar was yellow, that of the body of the building 

ite, "This extension of 80 ft. vas not accurately set out 

th the nave, We opened out а good deal of the big 

core on the north of the extension, finding it intact below. Is 

junction with the rest of the building eastward could be plainly 

seen, and its line was irregular with the rest of the side, as had 
been observed on the south side, 

‘We soon reached the north transept, where the wall footing 
were very shallow, At thin angle was fonnd patt of a plink 
which continued for several feet along the west wall, its preserv 
tion being probably due to a large mass of concrete core v 
had fallen there and diverted the attention of the despoilers. At 
the north-west. comer of the transept. the west wall was found 
to continue northwards beyond the north wall. Only a few feet 
of this extension were opened out, as it did not enter into the 
present work. At this point the interesting discovery was made 
that the interior level beyond the north wall of the transept 
dropped to 12 ft. below the surface. The interior south-west 
angle of the annexed chamber was sufficiently well preserved. to 
show that it had an internal plinth and that the angle was filled 
by a respond to carry the vaulting. Four feet eastward was an 
алыу а ft 6 n,n Width and 1 B10 io. in depth, with a semi- 
circular’ head. Beyond this the great accumulation of loose 
débris made any deep excavation impossible until the east end 
was reached, where a cavity appeared. ‘This when excavated 
revealed a flight of steps leading from the level of the church 
down to the annexed chamber on the north, the east wall of the 
transept, being continued north like that on the west. ‘These 
steps, 5 ft, wide by 14 ft. long, have been denuded of their ashlar, 
and only the rough ridges of the core remain. At the foot of the 
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stairs was a narrow loop with sloping and stepped sill, in an 
Equally decayed condition, except or & worked Block or two of 
greenstone at the neck itself. ‘here are indications of another 
‚And opposite loop in the west wall. On the eastern exterior of 
‘the transept we were rewarded with an excellent piece of ashlar, 
extending for 90 ft. from the junction with the quire. At the 
southern end of the transept wall were two steps with worn edges, 
10 ft. 6 in, long, leading up into the church, and presumably later 
‘than the plinths of the latter, which they covered in part. North 
‘of the steps was a fine piece of battering plinth with remains of 
‘two pilasters, 8 ft. apart. On the north wall of the quire, about 
4 ft. of battering plinth remain from the angle with the transept, 
beyond which aro 7 ft. of plain plinth, and finally 86 ft. of a single 
‚course of stone, below the original level of the plinth, now re- 
moved; the whole ending in two large masses of overturned 
wall-core 27 ft. long. 

‘The whole of the open aren south of the church from beyond 
‘the quire right round to the west was systematically examined 
with parallel trenches 6 ft, apart. From the east to south-west. 
darge number of graves was met with, also quantities of scattered 
bones, perhaps the contents of graves which had been disturbed 
when making later ones; showing that the public cemetery of 
the church cScupied this quarter. A little distance south-east 
of the quire a small quadrangular foundation was disclosed with 
part of its greenstone base in situ, and with many interments 
around it. As this would have been too small for a building, 
there can be little doubt that it was the base of a churchyard 
‚cross. East of this a large pit was found, which proved to be 
& lime-kiln. It was formed of a rough excavation in the chalk, 
‚showing abundant traces of fire, and across one end a wall with 
can aperture in it for convenience in firing. The pit was filled 
with chalk, probably the Jast change placed init forthe Tower 
portion had been partly converted to lime. ‘The chalk to feed 
‘this kiln may have been taken from some very large pits in the 
south-west area which had afterwards been used as receptacles: 
for rubbish, and contained many tons of white stone trimmings 
‚and dust discarded by the masons when the church was built. 

“At a spot about 40 ft, from the Castle ditch and in a direct line 
between the Castle postern and the west gate of the outer bailey, 
was found a well. It had evidently fallen into disuse and was 
filled with 10 ft. of building rubbish, below which was loose chalk 
which we did not disturb. The steining, probably of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century and of rather a rough character, was 
carried down for 6 ft, and an irregular aperture about 8 ft. by 
2 ft. had been made in the east side. Below the masonry the well 
pipe, 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter, was continued in the solid chalk. 

Yo, xxv x 
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From the east of the aperture a narrow way cut through 
the gravel and chalk dnd, ending ln а Danach lol down in the 
direction of the Castle ditch. This we followed for about 20 ft., 
lut the work bad to be abandoned, as a proper investigation would 
have proved a larger task than we could attempt at the time, and 
will be a matter for future examination. 

On the north-east side of the well pit, a foundation, probably 
that of a precinct wall, was seen, and this was followed for 90 
in a north-casterly direction until it died out near the lime-kilu. 
before mentioned. West of the well the remains of other walls 
were found, but it was impossible to trace the buildings to 
which they belonged. One portion, forming two sides of a rect- 
angle, contained the jambs of a Norman doorway facing north- 
east. On the line. where the well and these buildings occurred 
we had expected to find a road from the west gate of the Castle 
to that of the city, but trenches dug across the probable line and. 
continued for 60 ft. farther south revealed no vestiges of such a 
road, nor was there any trace of a wall on the south confining 
the cemetery and forming a close wall as had been expected. 

‘The trial trenches immediately south of the church and slightly 
west of the transept porch showed one or two cavities filled 
with rubbish and many blocks of stone, amongst which was a. 
very fine one, about 2 ft.square and 9 in. thick. Its front was 
beautifully carved with a rosette pattern, still sharp and un- 
weathered, with a piece dovetailed into the side where a blemish 
occurred. A corbel or bracket with a finely carved female head 
was also found. Soon afterwards four more corbels were dis- 
covered : opewith a grotesque male head, quite perfect; the others 
rather damaged, "There was also ound an angular picce of stone, 
suggesting the top of а gab, having a Tion on either side and 
а ball at the apex. ‘There was,also another piece, possibly a 
capital, representing an eagle attacking two lion cubs ; only the 
lower part of the eagle remained, one of the cubs was broken, and 
the intermediate portion was missing. Some distance farther 
west two other pieces of sculptured stone were met with, but of 
a much ruder and apparently earlier description. One represents 
the head and shoulders of creature supporting a weight < appar- 
ently bracket. The other i simply & head forming a bracket. 
Many of these objects were of a whiter and finer variety of stone, 
resembling Caen stone rather than that derived from Ohilmark : 
this variety we are informed. is quarried between Tisbury and 
Shaftesbury. Much of this stone is met with on the cathedral 
area, but none occurred in the Castle. 

‘The trenches on the south-west and immediately west of the 
church revealed foundations of many small buildings. “One on 
the south-west contained a chamber 81 ft, long by 1 & vide: a 
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gap on the south side indicated an entrance. Another chamber 
do the north measured about 84 ft. by 28 ft. Its walls were 
poorly constructed, and the floors of earth and rammed chalk 
showed two different levels, having a stratum of burnt matter 
between them, as if the building had suffered from a conflagra- 
tion and had been rebuilt. On the westside of the south chamber 
а small garderobe pit was found measuring 3 ft. by 5 ft. and 6 ft. 
deep. f contained, at the bottom, the tal acmmmuletion of 
bones end domestic rubbish with potsherds, and from some of the 
fragments two jugs of glazed ware were reconstructed, similar to 
those found in the Cast 
¥ The buildings to the west of the church had evidently under- 
je much change and destruction, and it was difficult to trace 
ir extent and plan. “There wasan exception to this ia one large 
rectangular building, 53 ft by 28, (interior dimensions), which 
probably had been a hall, Its wall footings were of poor con- 
struction, containing re-used stone blocks from other buildings. 
‘All these foundations were very similar to those of the poor 
buildings which were constructed in the Castle after much of the 
earlier work had been pulled down. No object ofinterest occurred 
оп these sites, excepting a fragment of hyıy, possibl 
R relic of some rained Koman palase or vila in Teal which had 
been brought from there to embellish the church : a similar frag- 
ment was found when excavating north of the nave. 

While this area was being examined excavation was carried 
out in the cutting leading to the site of the west gate. This 
resulted in the finding of that gate. It lay at a lower level 
than was expected, but this is accounted for by the slope of 
the hill being so low in this quarter and the gate and passage 
were cut in the solid chalk. At the north side of the pas: 
was a little masonry, and traces of a plaster face on the chalk 
itself. Immediately below this was a line of greenstone blocks, 
which proved to be those of the threshold of the gate. These 
were followed across to the south side, where we found a series of 
upright blocks of the same stone, which rose about 6 ft, Behind 
hewm and. on the inside of the gate could be seen the vertical 
side of the passage with plaster upon it. It was also noticed that. 
this plaster face passed Behind the vertical blocks, sowing that 
these were not part of the gate, but were all that was left of a 
blocking wall constructed upon the original threshold. Inside 
the gate the ground was level for a yard or two, and then sloped 
quickly up into the bailey, but on account of the immense mass 
of débris în the passage it was not followed. In the south bank 
of the passage a fine piece of ashlar wall with a plinth was found, 
but there was no time to investigate it. 

The wall running northwards from the gate had disappeared 
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as far as a point half-way up the bank, after which enough ofits 
inner face was disclosed to show that it lay in line with and 
joined the curtain wall beyond. There was no indication of a 
‘gate tower on this side, and it is probable that the wall simply 
crossed the gully, and thata plain arched recess în its base formed 
the gate passage. 

Farther north, at the top of the bank, three garderobe pits 
were met with: one was only partly dug out, and contained 
merely loose chalk, but those on either side of it were followed 
down to where the rubbish ended at about 15 ft. from the sur- 
face. "This rubbish contained quantities of sh bones and scales, 
but nothing of interest, The north, south, and east sides of 
these pits were built of squared chalk blocks and fints, with 
mortar joints. "hey abutted against the west sides, which were 
formed by the inner face of a massive wall of flint rabble, which 
was afterwards found to be the curtain wall of the town. It was 
some time before the nature of this curtain wall was realized, and. 
it was not until we had proceeded some distance north-east that 
the use of this huge wallcore was apparent. At a point some 
120 yards in that direction shafts were sunk opposite each other 
on the inside and outside. "The footing was found 14 ft, deep 
on the inside and 18 ft. deep on the outside, and the base rested 
оп the solid chalk of the old hill-side. This was a most inter- 
esting discovery, showing that, on account of the rapid slope of 
the bill, it had been found. necessary to make an artificial level 
and confine it with a wall, and as the hill dips more or less at the 
same angle all the way round from the south to north-east, one 
may reasonably expect to find the wall existing for the greater 
part of the perimeter. 

‘There were indications at the bottom of our deep shafts that 
‘the wall had been carried down through the inner slope of an 
earlier and lower rampart of chalk, but this point will require 
more careful investigation in the future. 

Great must have been the labour of building such a wall, to 
say nothing of carrying the soil to pack up behind and before it. 
Phe work must have been rapid, for the church was finished in 
1092, and the land south of it must have been brought to a level 
by that time and possibly the remainder of the artificial terre- 

lein on the other sides was continued afterwards. From the new 

‘ound evel this retaining wall continued upwards and became 
‘the defensive wall of the city, the former height of which cannot 
be estimated. The upper part of a large fragment still remain- 
ing on the north-east, which rises 10 or 12 feet, appears to be 
quitof the defensive wall, or possibly it may be a Jater addition, 

ut this we shall be able to determine in the coming season. 
With the exception of 











is piece, the wall seems to have been 
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taken down to the new ground level, or even below it, and a low 
chalk rampart thrown up, partly over and in front of it, just as 
was done in the Castle when the curtain wall had been destroyed 
there. In following this wall northward traces of houses were 
found here and there built against it. Two small garderobe pits 
side by side were met with, one of which yielded a small pair of 
dice made of bone, and in very good condition. "he pits con- 
tained nothing else but the usual rubbish, much of which consisted 
of fish bones and egg shell 

Farther north a fine piece of ashlar wall with a plinth was 
found, butting against the inner face of the curtain wall and 
running from it towards the church, but it was only examined 
for a short distance, as it will come into the work of the coming 
season. ‘The examination of the curtain wall was carried as far 
as the upstanding fragment on the north, already referred to, 
where the season's excavation ceased. 

‘At this spot there were indications of a large building, yet 
to be investigated. ‘Two large pits or cellar basements side by 
side, belonging to it and placed against the curtain wall, were 
excavated : each measured 6 ft. by 15 ft. by about 16 ft. deep, 
their bottom being the solid chalk of the old ground level. The 
ashlar of the sides had been removed except on the east wall of 
the east one, but a course or two remained at the bottom of both. 
"That they contained floors is shown by a series of holes at the 
sides to take floor beams. Whatever their original use, they 
were certainly garderobe pits ultimately, as there was the charac- 
teristic deposit at the bottom ofeach. ‘The first afforded a good 
bottle-shaped jug of green glazed ware, made without a handle 
and perfect, save for a slight crack. ‘The other yielded nothing, 
anti in removing the last of the soil, a fine episcopal ring of 
the usual type was found in one of the corners. It is of fine gold 
with on emerald setting, but the stone has unfortunately been 
split. Close beside it was found a flat leaden seal, incised with 
amale head, apparently a cast from a large gem. This ended: the 
season's work, and the remaining fortnight was devoted to filling 
in the many places left open, except the cuttings round thechurch. 

It is remarkable how few traces of Roman occupation have 
come to light during our work. In the Castle their absence was 
not surprising because the ground was entirely Norman ; but on 
‘the natural soil of the outer bailey it was expected that much 
would be met with. All that was fond amounted to about half 
a dozen of the poorest third brass coins, a fibula, part of a twisted 
bronze armilla, and a few other trifling bronze objects, It seems 
quite possible that the Roman station may not have been on the 
hill-top, but rather down below at Stratford, where there would 
be both water and shelter, neither of which are to be had on the 
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hill, Moreover, the country being in a state of peace, there 
‘would have been no reason for the occupation of a former Bronze 
Age earthwork, NES 

We are quite in the dark, to, about the original earthwork, 
for the excavations of this season have shown the Norman work 
to be deeply superimposed at the ramparts, and only thie cutting 
of sections there down to the old ground level will reveal the 
lines of former occupation,” 


Mr, W. H. Sr. Joun Hore pointed out that the great difference 
between the size of the area actually excavated, which occupied 
a considerable section of the north-west quarter of the city, and 
{he rent shown on Mr. Montgomerie's plan, vas dus ba the 
fact that most of the area souti explored cathedral 
church was a cemetery without any definite lines of graves, and. 
disi Qe extuined portion of the zarth ide тай Шиг У амо 
space within and along the city wall with but scanty remains of 
buildings. "The graves with head-stones and foot-stones which 
had been found in the cemetery were features of great interest, 
‘and were undoubtedly of the twelfth century. "he buildings 
west of the church were of such inferior character that it was 
Чеш to «y for what purposes. they were intended, and 
the absence of fireplaces precluded their being of a residential 
character. There had, however, at one time been at any rate one 
building of some importance just west of the church, with well- 
built walls of some thickness, n a portion of which was the hearth 
‘of a large chimney. But the base of an adjoining doorway was 
at a lower level, and dificult to account for, 

Mr. Hope also referred to certain burnt and moulded stones 
built into the heart of the transept wall, as evidence. of some 
unrecorded burning and reconstruction of the church in late 
Norman times. ‘The transept was then rebuilt on a much larger 
scale, with a western as well as an eastern aisle, as at Winchester, 
‘The porch opening into the south transept was quite an excep- 
tional feature in that position, 

One interesting question had yet to be cleared up, the site of 
{he eastern limb of Osmund’s church, which probably ended in 
‚an Apse, ‘There was also the possibility, favoured by the rise in 
Nur of the first Norman presbytery being raised uy 

е great difference, too, between the floor level and 
that af the ground outside of the north transept suggested the 
possibility of that too having a crypt under it, into which the 
steps through the east wall may have led; but these were ques- 
tions that could be answered only by excavation. “Some graphic 

. illustrations had already come to light which showed that the 
church had been destroyed in the same wholesale- and effective 
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way as that adopted at Lewes priory by the it who styled. 
himself John Pertinari, namely by undereutthig the walls in 
sections, inserting wooden props, and then setting fire to these, 
with the result that considerable lengths of walling were thrown 
down to be hacked to pieces at leisure. 

"The fine series of photographs, which illustrated so well upon 
tho screen the extent and nature of the excavations of 1912, to- 
ether with the very careful plans and sections, were Mr, D. H. 

[ontgomerie’s contribution to the year's work. 


Sir Aurion Evans thought the seal-matrix an exhibit of 
interest. The hend looked at first sight like a 
classical intaglio, but must be contemporary with the episcopal 
zing, of the Ühirlemth овое, "ће киз) ое ты а Ау die 
imitation of classical work by an English engraver of that date, 
and was perhaps inspired by a head of Marcus Aurelius, It 
belonged to a series of seals, some still earlier in date, which 
showed that English skill in such work was not excelled in any 
part of the Continent, ‘There was great development in quattro- 
Thabo Tij, end. tha great, piece. Sf Frederick LI of Billy was 
an imitation of a coin of Augustus. The expectation of finding 
carved material in the heaps of rubble wos amply justified by 
Ше РИБА experience in Coots, where fe Hod. Gr 
temple that had been almost entirely quarried by the Photni- 
clans. ‘The masonry had been incorporated with the castle 
there, but a remarkable sculpture from the pediment had been 
left behind as of no value for building. 


The Ciarmwax said the thanks of the meeting should be given 
not only to Col. Hawley and Mr. Hope for an interesting se 
port, but also to Mr. Montgomerie for his able planning of the 
ita. ‘The reception accorded to. the paper showed that the 
Society recognized the care displayed in the exploration of Old 
Sarum, and the difficulties encountered in that particular part 
of the area. For instance, the two levels in the end of the 

X though not unusual at Siena, Perugia, Brescia, 
possibly at ‘Turin, were not easily explained at батат, Pei 
it was due to the church being on an escarpment. Several of the 
smaller exhibits were interesting, and the seal was more precious 
zas a British plagiarism of Inte Empire work than it would have 
a as an original. The dice were fascinating relics in excel- . 
‘condition, and the finger-ring a remarkable example of the .. 
Ss н рец, architectural sculptures were astonishingly fresh 














Ms. Hore replied. that with regard to the difference of level 
he had not meant to insist that the presence of plinths below 
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‚und level on the south was abnormal, A great many churches 
fad diferent levels on tho two sides; but perhaps owing to the 
slope and a drop in the building, the crypt might have been 
bolt inside the north transept to bring it up to the level of the 
south: hence the door on the cast side of the north transept. 
The larger carved stones could not be brought up for exhibition, 
but one of the four on the table was remarkably perfect and 
belonged to a series of pediments found thrown over on the 
south side of the church. It had been possible to build up a 
number of the stones, and the great pediments thus formed had 
been finished with carvings. One represented two leopards and 
was an excellent piece of sculpture. Further discoveries in the 
mounds might increase the number of carvings and give some 
idea of the original scheme of decoration. 


W, H. Sr. Joun Horn, Esq., Litt.D., D.C.L., presented an 
intérim report on excavations undertaken by him on the Castle 
Hill and at Cowdray House, Midhurst. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions. 





‘Tnunspax, Srd Arur, 1918. 
PHILIP NORMAN, Esq., LL.D., Treasurer, in the Chair, 


‘Phe following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the Baitor, E, Mansel Sympson, Esq., F.S.A.:—Memoriala of Old 
incolmshire. Bro. London, 1011. 
From the Rev, A, P, Cornwall :—Tho house of Cornowall. By the Right 
Hon, Cecil G. S, th Earl of Liverpool, F.8.A., and the Rev. Compton 
Reade. Bvo. Hereford, 1908. 5 
rom the Treasurer of the Middle Temple 
4, Master Worsley’s Book on the history and constitution of th 
honourable Society of the Middle Temple. Edited by А. № 
Ingpen, К.С. Bro. London, 1910. 

£. The Middle Temple Bench Book, being a register of Benchers of 
he Middle Temple rom the east Kart to the present Lime: 
Ву А. В. Ingpen, К.С. то, London, 1912, 

From the Rev. William Hudson, F.S.A. :—A selection of Norfolk anti- 
quities, eto. Drawn and published by C. J. W, Winter, Ato, 
Norwich, 1885-8. 

From the Author :~On the exactsito ofthe GlobePlayhouse of Shakespeare. 
By George Hubbard; F.S.A. Gro. London, 1912. 
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From Be, Bell ving sna temple Stonehenge, ita history and 
jort account of questions associated with it- clay. 

Tame. London. wj diver a 

From tho Author ii ing, his works ; an independent criticism, 

LSA- Bo. London, 0. ^. 

.— History of the Worshipful Company of Fruiterers of 

the City of London. By A. W, Gould. Privately printed, fol. 

Exeter, 1912, 












‘The Report of the Auditors of the Socicty's accounts for 1912 
(pr. 100-11) was rend, ‘Thanks vere ordered to be returned to 
Auditors for their trouble and to the Treasurer for his good 
and faithful servi 









Haxoro Biaxsexan, Esq, F.S.A. 
tions at Malmesbury Abbey. 

After recounting the known history of the abbey, he described 
the arrangements of the church and buildings. ‘Phe church was 
probably begun in 1140, when the monks again enjoyed their 
revenues, which for twenty years had been held by Roger, Bishop, 
of Salisbury and Chancellor of England. Tt was of the plan of 
Gloucester, a short presbytery with ambulatory end, transepts, 
and nave of nine bays, with a south porch aid central lantern, 
Tn tho thirteenth century the presbytery was lengthened eastward 
to form a more dignified housing for the shrine of St, Aldhelm. 
In the fourteenth century the central lantern was raised and a 
spire added; the south porch had its walls thickened to 10 ft., 
apparently to cary a, tower which vas never built; and a large 
square tower was added at the west end of the nave over the 
vaulting, as was done at Hereford. In the fifteenth century the 
cloister alleys were rebuilt, 

‘The monastery was suppressed in 1589, and soon afterwards 
the destruction of the church was begun, at least as regards 
the ast end and transepts. The nave, with the porch and west, 
tower, was saved for the parish, as the old parish church was 
in a ruinous condition. Not many years later the west tower 
fell down, destroying three bays of the nave and north aisle, 
and instead of rebuilding these, the church authorities of the 
time pat a new west end. across the church at the sixth pair of 
T iespaidus lave bean made on tho aita of the exoaring and 
transepts, and the site of the cloister and the surrounding build- 
ings. ‘The latter show that the cloister was square, and surrounded 
by alleys having a rich fan vault, The alleys were laid with 
pattern tiles. present abbey house to the east has a sub- 
vault of the thirteenth century, and may have been part of the 
infirmary built by Abbot William Colerne. 


„темф а paper on recent excava- 
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We, the Axprrons, appointed to audit tho Accovwrs of the Soorery 
to the Bist day of December, 1912, having examined the 
find the samo to be accurate. 

CASH ACCOUNT ғов тип Үвлв 
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0» Aurıguanms or Loxvox, from the Ist day of January, 1912, 
underwritten Accouwrs with the Vouchers relating thereto, do 


sypixe 31st DECEMBER, 1912. 
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‘Witness our hands this twelfth day of March, 1018. 
W. M. TAPP. 
HENRY B. WHEATLEY. 
HAROLD SANDS. 
H. WILMER. 
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Mr. Vattance said that the device ot gril segreant occurred 
on the arms of Gloucester College, Oxford, and had already been 
identified as the arms of Malmesbury. He inquired how far the 
arrangement of the screens on the plan was conjectural and how 
far based on excavation. “The screens were shown in the same 
Jine as the rood-screen, but if the latter were really farther west, 
he would surrender the point. The author had assigned the 
pulpitum to the fifteenth century, but the pomegranate of Aragon 
upon it would not: be earlier than the marriage of Prince Arthur 
(1501) nor later than Henry VII's repudiation of his wife (1538). 


Mr. Newaraw congratulated Mr. Brakspear on the excellence 
of the photographs thrown on the screen in illustration of the 
paper. 


Mr. Buaxsrean replied that time had not allowed a fall dis- 
cussion of thë screen, which was too narrow to form a pulpitum 
by itself. Не could show how access was gained to the pulpitum 
by notches in the screen of the south aisle, ‘The nave altar was 
flanked by two chapels and the box-like chamber abore соп. 
tained the organ. ‘he date was actually sixteenth century, but 
the screen was shown in red on the plan, like work of the 
preceding century, to distinguish it from post-Suppression work. 





‚Mr. Varta remained unconvinced vith rogard to the palpi- 
tum, and held that the stairway mentioned would have led on to 
the rood-sereen. Was there no stairway further east ? 


Mr. Bnaxsrzan added that many churches had front and back 
screens with a gallery above them. 


Mr. Prens remarked that the ambulatory plan was apparently 
the latest: known instance, later even than that of St. Bartholo- 
пем Smithfield. The curious widening of the eastern bay of 
‘the aisles reminded him of Pershore, where there were the same 
small and narrow projecting chapels and probably an eastern 
ambulatory, added about 1210, ‘he vaulting of the main span 
‘of the presbytery added one more to the list of early vaults in 
fhis position, as at Durham and probably St, Albans. He admired 
the drawings of the tiles, and always felt inclined to antedate 
them, as their style was apparently unaffected by the develop- 
ment of ornament shown it other classes of church farniture. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication, 
which will be printed in Archaeologia. 
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‘Luunspay, 10% Арап, 1918. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President. 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 

ordered to be returned to the donors: 

From the Author :—The Miesex district in Roman times, Parts Fand IT, 
By Montagu Sharpe, vo, London, 119. 

From the Author:—Old Burrow Camp, Exmoor. By H. St, Georgo Gray. 
Bro. np. 1012, 

From the Author Further report, on tho explorations at Dag Holos, 
Warton Crag, Lanes. By J. Wilfrid Jackson Bro. Manchester, 
191. 


‘Lt.-Colonel William Charles Woollett was admitted a Fellow. 





Notice was given of the Anniversary Meeting to be held on 
Wednesday, April 29rd, Si Georgen Day, at È pm and lists 
were rend of the Fellows proposed as President, Officers, and 
Council for the ensuing year. 


J. P. Busuz-Fox, Esq,, read the Report on the Excavations 
carried on at Wroxeter in 1912, 

About two acres were excavated near the centre of the town, 
and revealed four large houses facing on to a street, This street 
appeared to be one of the main ronds of the town, and а direct 
continuation of the Watling Street, which entered the town on 
the northeast, Another Homan oad, running from Caerleon 
in South Wales, and passing through Kenchester and Church 
Stretton, entered the town on the south-west. 

Although all the buildings found differed considerably, yet 
their general arrangement was similar. ‘They appeared to have 
been large shop with dwelling rooms at the back, and wooden 
or stone verandas or portioes in front, under which ran a eon- 
‘tinuous pathway parallel to the street. ‘The buildings had under- 
gone many alterations during the period of the Roman occupation, 
hich lasted for upwards of 406 years, One house showed as 
many as five distinct constructions, which had been superimposed 
опе on the other. In connexion with the houses were five wells, 
all of them stone-lined, and with an average depth of about 
19 А. One well was complete, with coping stones and stone 
trough, and appeared as it did when in use in Roman times. 

front part oF a fifth house was also uncovered, and six 
column bases lining the edge of the street were disclosed. These 

Yor. xxv 1 
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evidently represented the front of a portico to a considerable 
building. ‘The excavation of this building and of others along 
the same street will be carried on in the coming summer. 

A lange number of small objects were found; they included 
engraved gems from rings, brooches of different metals—one 
set with stones and others enamelled—portions of two small 
statuettes of Venus and one of Juno Lucina; also a small pewter 
statuette of Victory. One of the most interesting finds was a 
circular bronze disc with a device, in different coloured enamels, 
of an eagle holding a fish. Nothing similar to it appears to have 
been found before of the Roman period in Britain. 

Pottery of every description came to light. There were speci 
mens from most of the principal Roman potteries on the Conti- 
nent, much decorated Samian ware (Terra sigillata), and over 
300 pieces bearing potters’ names, The coins numbered between 
200 and 300, and ranged from Claudius to Gratian (a. D. 41 to 
A.D. 888). 

"The site appears to have been inhabited from the earliest days 
of the Roman conquest. Iis first occupation must have been a 
military one, as tombstones of soldiers of the Fourteenth Legion 
have been found in the cemetery. This legion left Britain for 
good in the year a.p. 70. "The site, lying as it does on the cast 
side of the Severn, and thus protected from the mountainous 
district on the west, would have formed an admirable base against 
the turbulent tribes of Wales, which gave the Romans so much 
trouble in the first century of our era. 

After the cessation of hostilities, the town, situated at the 
junction of two of the main Roman ronds, appears to have grown 
“nto one of the largest Romano-British centres, Although there 
were larger towns in Britain, Wroxeter is the largest which can 
almost entirely be excavated, as it lies in the open country, with- 
out any large modern town built over it. 








‘Mr. Sawos thought that the second hole shown in one of the 
furnaces was intended to admit the blast. 


Mr. Recrvauo Surrm wished, as a member of the Research 
Committee, to congratulate the Society and Mr. Bushe-Fox on 
the successful results of the first years digging at Wroxeter. 
Considered óne by one as they came from the sol, the finds had 
appeared insignificant to the excavator; but when exhibited 
together, in conjunction with the building plans, they certain] 
were above the average, and represented a good deal of hard and 
conscientious work both on the field and in the preparation of 
the report. y 
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‘The Presiesr had enjoyed the account of finds that had not 
appeared of special interest on the plan, Among the smaller 
objects he would direct attention to the variety of glass, which 
did not, however, exhaust the ingenuity of the Roman craftsman. 
A particular kind of blue glass, generally used for cinerary urns, 
was almost invariably free from any kind of decay. ‘The brooches 
with rings projecting from the head were worn in pairs, attached 
by a chain. A larger pestle of the same finger type from London. 
as in the British Museum collected by the Rev, Sparrow Simp- 
Son, but et int it as nok socoguized ax Roman,” Ho had lately 
been assured by a classical friend that the Romans did not use 
bells; but had retorted that several bells of that period were in 
existence, and Pliny, to quote no other author, certainly used the 
word tindinnabulum. "The datable quality of the find» ns a whole 
was a welcome feature, not found in every report on Roman 
excavations, 








‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication, 
which will be issued as a separate publication. 


Tuonsoax, 17 Атап, 1918. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Kut., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 





‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 





From the Author ~The lone of Normandy (1180-1904). Studios in tho 
history of the Angovin empire. УР. М. Роско. био, Manchester, 





From H, R. H. Southam, Esq., F.S.A. :—Katalog der Wat 
im Zeughaune zu Solothurn. Von Rudolf Wogeli. 12 


Sammlung 
Solothurn, 








From the Author: —Metropolitan Water Board : Inauguration of Chingford 
Reservoir, 18th March, 1012, by H. M. King Georgo V. Ву А. В. 
Piin. 4t. np. 1018. 





The Reverend Henry George Ommanney Kendall, M.A., was 
admitted a Fellow. 








Notice was again given of the Anniversary Meeting to be held 
on Wednesday, 28rd April, St. Georges Day, at 2 p.m,, and lists 
were read of the Fellows proposed as President, Council, and 
Officers for the ensuing year. 

12 
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Lawnrscr Wraven, Esq, F.S.A., exhibited a. lenden bust of 
Queen Elizabeth, on which he rend the following note: 

‘The bust which I have the honour to exhibit is the property 
of Mr. Keightley. Nothing definite is known of its provenance, 
but it is said that it once belonged to a Duke of Beaufort. An 
ancestor of the present Duke, who was the fourth Earl of Wor- 
cester, served both Elizabeth and James I as Master of the 
Horse, He died at his house in the Strand on March Srd, 
1627-8, His association with both monarchs seems to have 
been on a basis of strong friendship. 

‘The leaden bust is, sive for some trivial differences, a replica 
of the upper part of the marble effigy on the tomb of Queen 
Elizabeth in Westminster Abbey. ‘The tomb was carved by a 
sculptor named Maximilian Colte, also called Poutrain, and was 
finished in 1606. "The question to be decided is as to whether— 

(1) The lead bust is to be regarded as a model from which 
the marble effigy was carved, or, (2) Whether it is a copy made 
at some later date from the marble. 

I have carefully examined the lead bust side by side with 
the marble, The differences are as follow: (a) The lend bust 
is very slightly larger in some dimensions, though not in all: 
the most marked increase is in the distance between the eyes, 
which is tin, greater in the lead than in the marble, (0) 
‘The modelling of the left car, which is clear in the marble, is 
scarcely indicated im the lead, (c) The hair is not precisely the 
same, though it is waved in a similar way in both, The pearl 
ear-ring of the left ear is at a slightly different angle in the two 
bunts. (8) The marblo shove e slight indication at the top of 
the head of something having been broken away, possibly a 
Ване сот, № such sear exista on the lead, (o) The 
detail generally is markedly less sharp im the lead than in the 
marble, and notably so both in the modelling of the lace which 
lies upon the ruff, and in the necklace. 

Т we assume that the lead is a later copy of the marble and 
cast by the cire perdue? process from a wax impression of the 
marble, it is natural to expect some loss in sharpness of detail, 
‘and some general disturbance of dimensions owing to contrac- 
tion or expansion of wax and plaster. It might even account 
for the marked divergence in the distance between the eyes. On 
the other hand, 1 see no reason to exclude the theory that Colte 
first modelled the bust in wax or clay, and cast it in lead as a 
proof for usé while carving the marble, While doing the finished 
work, he might well have thought it desirable to modify the 
distance between the eyes. 

I know no lead portrait bust of English provenance earlier than 
that of the first Lord Fairfax, which is preserved in the rooms 











я 
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of the York Philosophical Society. "That bust came from Temple 

wsam, and is almost certainly a contemporary replica of the 
Fairfax bust in bronze, which is preserved at Leeds Castle, 
Kent. 

‘There is nothing inherently improbable in the idea that 
Queen Elizabeth's Master of the Horse acquired from Colte the 
ead bust, now exhibited, as a memorial of his royal mistress, It 
may be that a side-by-side comparison of the lead and marble 
would throw fresh light, if undertaken by a sealptor intimately 
familiar with technical processes. My own feeling is that the 
Jead bust is contemporary with the marble, and if so, it is the 
‘earliest of its kind remaining in England,” 











Paar cs Bag, EA, exhibited a board, painted with 
the arms of Queen Elizabeth, from Green's Norton Church, near 
Towcester, Northamptonshire. 


Mr. Battpoy said the main interest of the exhibit was that 
it was the only instance of Queen Elizabeth's arms remaining 
in a church, Heraldically it was curious in having the dragon 
in gold instead of red. 


‘The Taeasvarn suggested that Mr. Newman should paint a 
copy of the panel for the church and see that the original was 
reserved intact as an antiquity. Ў 


Mr. Crreronp Srrm thought the best treatment was an ap- 
plication of poppy oil to the painted surface. 


Mr. C, L. Krxosrozp remarked that the Golden Dragon was 
a favourite name for ships in the days of Elizabeth, and con- 
cluded that it was derived fom the royal arms. 


Ракреыск УУшилам Cocr, Esq., M.D, F.S.A., exhibited a 
Kent or Sussex iron skillet for melting tallow in the manufacture 
of rush-lights. 


Roar Sur, Esq, FS.A, and Hesor Dewey, Esq, 
T.G.S,, communicated a paper, which will be printed in Archaeo- 

a, on Stratification at Swanscombe, Kent; being the report 
of excavations undertaken for the British Museum and H.M. 
Geological Survey. 

The site is about midway between Dartford and Gravesend, 
on the south bank of the ‘Thames, and has yielded abundant 
palaeolithie implements which come from the deposits above. 
‘the chalk, the latter reaching a height of about 90 ft. o. 
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‘The gravel occurs in large patches, and includes the well-known 
Galley Hill deposit in the immediate vicinity.. I is practically 
horizontal in the lower ‘Thames valley, and is generally called 
‘the 100 ft. terrace. 

‘As the systematic examination of these pleistocene deposits 
was important for the chronology of stone implements as well 
as for the geological history of Gho district, the authorities of 
the British Museum aud H.M. Geological Survey 
last spring, and hope to continue the work of exc 
year, With the willing assistance of the Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, proprietors of the Milton Street or 
Bamfield pit, special excavations were made under personal 
supervision, and various types of implements found undisturbed 
in their original beds. As the stratification is exceptionally 
clear, a type sequence can now be established, at least for the 
lower horizons of the terrace; and the majority of implements 
may be shown to come from a particular band of gravel: As 
una, the fauna was poorly represented, but, what was found 
agrees as closely as the implements with the discoveries of Pro- 
fessor Commont at Amiens and Abbeville, 

Specimens from the various strata, and certain types of imple- 
ments not yet traced to their original deposits, were shown in 
illustration of the paper, together with photographic sections 
and geological diagrams relating to the lower "Thames valley 
and the River Somme. The site excavated is an exceptionally 
favourable one, as the earliest palacolithie period seems to be 
completely represented. ‘The principal flint-types would be as- 
signed abroad to the Chelles group, and the lowest gravel yields 
a pre-Chelles industry, the corresponding fauna being apparently 
represented on a site adjoining he Barnfield pit, ехса- 
vations in the neighbourhood have thrown some light on the 
later horizons of the terrace-gravel, but redistribution of the 
material has obscured the succession of the beds and associated 
implements. 

















‘The Pnesipexr explained the treatment of the problem, which 
he thought had been clearly presented in the report, Не had 
discussed with Mr. Smith the possibilities of determining the 
zones in the gravel by archaeological methods, and later had 
approached the Director of HE M. Geological Survey and 

r. Clement Reid with a view to joint action. Sir Frederick 
Kenyon had willingly authorized a examination of the Swans: 
combe site on behalf of the British Museum, and the authors of 
the report had been deputed to superintend the work last spring, 
from two different standpoints. An equal sum of money was 
provided by the Museum and the Survey authorities, but that 
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had been considerably added to by a wealthy friend of his own 
who had years ago shown his interest in the prehistory of the 
district. "The classification of flint implements at the Museum 
had always been a difficulty, and the ordinary arrangement 
according to type and locality was felt to be inadequate, The 
need of specific indications of level and other details made itself 
felt more and more, and personal excavation could no longer be 
postponed. A letter rom Dr. Fell, who vas unable to be prevent, 
showed his interest in that collaboration and his appreciation of 
the results already obtained; and both sides felt that an important. 
step forward had been made, That step had been partly prompted 
by the enthusiagn and succes of Professor Commont of Amions, 
whose zoning of the pleistocane deposits appeared to some critics 
somewhat iso elabotato, but it vaa the busines of English in- 
vestigators to proceed independently and test continental results 
on our own unsurpassed sites, T'he present work had been carried 
out without any preconceived ideas, the object being to make the 
facts speak for themselves instead of fitting them into a theory. 
Those concerned in the excavations were much indebted to the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers for permission to in- 
vestigate, and especially to the managing director, Mr. Bamber, 
And one of the ‘managers, Mr. Butchard, who had given every 
assistance on the spot, and had already enabled the Society to 
poblih «report on the implements found in Coomberock at 

orthfleet. "The season's work had folly justified the outlay of 
time and money, and there were many present capable of dis- 
cussing the report which, by permission of the Museum and 
Survey authorities, had been presented to the Society. All would 
regret that Mr. Dewey had been prevented by illness from taking 
part in the proceedings that evening, 














‘Dr. Srnanan expressed Dr. Teall’s regrets at not being present, 
and wished to say a few words on his behalf, in order to explain 
the attitude of the Geological Survey towards excavation in 
pleistocene deposits. All would agree that а great material 
advantage had been gained; and though the human period 
hardly came within the province of the Survey, it was a distinct 
advantage to have expert advice on the human work of the 
pleistocene period. ‘The results had been distinctly satisfactory, 
and the implements had at last been traced to their original 
horizons instead of being merely purchased from workmen. It 
was perhaps the first time that a group of implements had been 
picked out of the gravel-beds by competent hands, Another 
point was that the types had probably been assigned to their 
proper horizons. He had visited the district with Mr. Dewey 
and had been impressed with the magnificence and importance 
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of the terraces: they were not only high above the river but had 
been subsequently eroded to a great depth, and cut up into 
patches isolated by tributary valleys, so that their great antiquity 
could not be questioned, Tt was an impressive circumstance that 
‘the estuary of the Thames, where erosion reached a mi 
had since been deepened $0 ft, Не had seen the stratifi 
of the terracegraval, but nowhere any Indiestion of a pauso In 
he deposition: there seemed no evidence of any geological 
interval between the highest and lowest bed of gravel, On the 
top rested the upper loam and gravel, but these were. probabl 
Mill wash, and their contents could not therefore be dated with 
certainty’ He had noticed in the tributary valleys. gravels 
obviously of later age than the terrace, and containing bones as 
well a fint implementa, which should be of later type. In the 
next two or three years the Survey would reach that neighbour- 
hood, and he trusted that by then more would be known of the 
ls and the distribution of implements. Important results 
ight be expected from co-operation vith the British Museum, 

he desired to be convinced that flint-types were a trust- 








mi 
an 
worthy guide to geological sequence. Whether the geological 
tnd atchseologia evidence aged was stil a question suh judice. 


Mr. Larvor hoped, as a geologist, that archaeology would 
assist în classifying tho gravele, as some existing classihcations 
were not helpful. When the scheme was worked out, geologists 
would have something to say with to the glacial periods 
sandwiched in among the gravels. He had not worked in south 
England where the flat-types abounded, but from hip experience 
of glacinted areas in the north was sceptical as to the occurrence 
of more than one glaciation, and challenged archaeologists to 
prove more than one by means of cultural evidence, 


Mr, Broxzuzan had been Mr. Dewey's colleague in the mapping 
of the Thames gravels for two or three years, and contended that 
archaeolo; already proved of great service, and had an 
important beaxing on the purely geological side of the survey. 
Formerly it had been considered enough to map beds of sand 
and gravel without further description, unless it was to add that 
implements had also been found; but something better was now 
attempted, and the importance of linking vertain types with 
certain beds vas more aid more appreciated. At the sime time 
he hoped that archaeologists would be more precise as to locali- 
ties and other circumstances of their finds: it was not sufficient 
to name the county. Some years ago Mr, Allen Brown had 
described the gravels and implements of Hanwell, Acton, and 
other places west of London, but from the geological point of 
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view the description was confusing. "That collector had made 
out two separate deposits im each of his pits, stratified and 
tumbled gravels, and concluded that the lower gravel was pre- 
glacial which contradicted all the evidence. The implements 
were still in existenee, those from the lower gravels being of 
‘Le Moustier character, and the upper bed yielding rolled speci- 
mens of Chelles type. An examination of the actual sites solved 
the problem. At the edge of the 100 ft terrace-gravels con- 
taining Chelles implements was a sharp drop on to the newer 
terrace, and in the period of Le Moustier the upper gravels had 
collapsed and covered up the old Inchautface where Le Moustier 
tan bad lived and chipped his tools. ‘his war one example of 
archaeological dating, and he expected that many similar cases 
would arise, 


Mr. Hazazpnve Wanna expressed his belief in the impor- 
tance of the pe made to trace implements to their original 
horizons, and had Tong been impressed with the difficulty of the 
work. ‘he amateur collector might: be forgiven for neglecting 
an investigation that was beyond hs powers’ As the movement 

ew, more types would find their proper place in the sequence, 
fe knew only two methods of producing white patin: 
ment with hydrofuorie acid and i boiling In caustic alkali, The 
specimens exhibited were not produced by the former agent, and 
were therefore the result of prolonged soaking in alkaline waters. 
Не could not believe the flint cone found near the surface was a 
rattoir Tartt, as he had scen a large number of the same type, 
found under peat in association with Bronze Age beakers, 








Mr. Dax thought that the lesson in palacolithic stratigraphy 
had been given in a dear and adequate manner, and congratu- 
ated the authors on the paper. He had feared that pre-Chelles. 
implements meant eoliths and vas relieved to find that the series, 
though nothing but flakes, bore clear evidence of human workman- 
ship in every case, Was it not possible that the absence of imple- 
ments from the lowest gravel was accidental? He questioned the 
hill-wash theory for the upper beds, and pointed out that in the 
Test valley white implements occurred well down in the true 
river-gravel, at 4ft, and 7 ft. from the surface, for instance. The 
theory of recurring ice ages had once more that evening, been 
knocked on the head, and an uninterrupted sequence established. 
‘he photographs of sections vould be improved by the removal 
of the talus, but he had nothing but praise for the latest step 
taken by the authorities, which was bound to benefit archaeology 
and geology alike, 
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Mz, Kran said the Hornchurch deposit might be boulder- 
clay, but it vas a mere assumption to date the adjoining gravel 
as post-glacial. ‘The section as given by Mr. Holmes was open 
to criticism. "The base of the high terrace was 80 ft., and if the 
drop were calculated at 6 ft, it would be seen that the boulder- 
day was much below the terrace. ‘The section thrown on the 
screen showed chalk coming to the surface in the Ebbsflect valle 
south of Northieet, but he held that the valley was filled up with 
alluvium, and was connected with the sunk channel of the Thames, 
He alluded to the fine series of St. Acheul implements recovered 
from the Greenhithe shell-bed and questioned the correlation of 
that deposit with the lowest gravel in Barnfield pit, though the 
date of the former was still in dispute. He was convinced that 
from the time of the Coralline erag to the end of the Crayford 
stage there was no trace whatever of glacial conditions in Ei 
Tone fit appeared in the deposits ot Ponders End and 

















Mr. Kexpars. weleomed a painstaking piece of field-work, and, 
judging from the edges of the flints and other details, was inclined 
to regard the majority as Into in the Chelles period, Compared 
with other sites to the north and west, the strata piss vay 
little disturbed, but those he had better knowledge of were 
‘tumbled at the top, and that feature might one day be proved 
the result of glacial conditions, A. good deal could be done in 
feel pita by a close obreration of e cipped pieses and he 

had some success in the Knowle and Welwyn pits, 








‘Mr. W. Jowxsox thought the paper would make its mark, but. 
suggested a possible danger in the interpretation of associated 
types, If three types occurred in one bed, it was important to 
see if one or two occurred in the bed below and the bed above, 
as contemporary types need not have the same range. Was it 

ible to establish a sequence for the lower levels of the Thames ? 
'ercentages alone could correct the errors made possible by the 
persisten of certain forms., The British Museum and Geologienl 
survey were to be congratulated on their choice of investigators 
and the success of the season's work. 











Mr: A. L, Leaoa was surprised to find the gravels could be во 
minutely divided, and recalled the four main points to be con- 
sidered—the fauna, the elevation, the character of the imple- 
ments, and the constituents of the gravels, ‘The igneous rocks 
could only have been derived from АЫ deposits BEDE up е 
valley. 
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Mr. Sur, in reply, hoped that some agreement would be come 
to about the Hornchurch boulder-clay, as it would eventually 
bear on the results of the excavation. He thought that the 
adjoining shell-bed at Ingress Vale would prove to be of the 
same date as the lowest gravel at Barnfield, and regarded 
the St. Acheul I implements from the former site as due to 
subsequent disturbance of the shell-bed, perhaps by a channel as 
at Wansunt. Whatever the cause of white patina, it seemed to 
occur most frequently on St. Acheul types, which had probably 
been Jong exposed on the ancient surface, "The types of the 
Jover terraces had still to be determined, bat BamBad seemed 
to have settled the sequence and position of the older implements 
from the gravel. "he percentage system had been used to some 
extent, and the constituents of the various beds of gravel duly 
noted. ‘The zoning of the beds was not yet complete, even at 
Barnfield ; but the pit was admirably stratified and would doubt- 
less yield further results when the excavations were resumed, 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions. 


ANNIVERSARY. 
Wepxuspay, 28rd Avni, 1913, 
St. Georges Day. 


PHILIP NORMAN, Esq., LL.D., Treasurer, and afterwards 
Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


Robert Garraway Rice, Esq., and Edward Towry Whyte, Esq», 
жеге appointed Scrutators of the Ballot. 


Albert Addams Williams, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


The Paxsınexr proceeded to deliver the following Address. 
“ GENTLEMEN, 

St. George's Day sees us again met together to perform the 
usual business necessary under our laws, and to allow any Fellow 
who may feel disposed, to raise any question of general policy 
or to deal with points of more restricted interest. 

The past year has not been marked by any signal event in our 
career. "The slight breezes of controversy that have stirred qur 
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placid waters have rather served to freshen the atmosphere than 
to effect any radial disturbance of our state, 

"Two matters have of late engaged the attention of the Exeeu- 
tive that I hope will be for the greater comfort of the Fellows. 
‘One is connected with the ventilation of our meeting-room. The 
‘Treasurer gave his mind to this, and has contrived that a large 
fan at the farther end of the room shall withdraw the foul air 
during the progress of our meetings. Ав the fan works unseen, 
neither the fan nor the Treasurer is likely to get his due for the 
advantage to those attending our meetings. I think this advan- 
tage is considerable, and has resulted in a. greater alertness on 
the part of the audience than was formerly the case, though I am 
not unmindful that the nature or method of the paper before 
them may have a contributory effect in this direction. 

Another change in the meeting-room will be more evident, v 
the method of lighting, It was admitted, T think, that t 
arrangement of lamps for general illumination was of a primitive 
kind, and although the light was ample, far too much of it was 
of the nature of a glare in the eyes of the spectator, By a 
simple expedient, that of lighting the room by reflection and not 
directly, the illumination is, I think, fully as complete, and no 
open lights are visible, and thus the quality of the light is of a 
much more agreeable kind. I think this is due to the collective 
wisdom of the Executive Committee, and those responsible for it 
are not likely to miss their reward in the appreciation of the 
Society. 

Another domestic matter, equally satisfactory to record, a the 

cd progres of the Subject Index of our Library, an undertaking 
fist haa Esen in hand for some time, and here ve may соты, 
Inte the Library Committee on the conclusion of this part of 
their labours. Satisfactory as it is, it only forms the basis for 
what is the real purpose of the scheme, that is, the classification 
of the books on more business-like lines, and the purging of the 
Library of all redundant, duplicate, and. obsolete works. This 
responsible task is being carried out by volunteers from among 
the Fellows, and will require singular judgement and uncensin 
supervision from those guiding the business, "The Society will, 
‚Lam sure, desire to thank those gentlemen who have been good 
enough to devote their time to it; and I may suggest at the same 
time that there is a great deal of similar work awaiting will 
hands, in the arrangement and cataloguing of the large series 
prints and other similar matters in the possession of the Society. 

Таш asked to mention, and I do so with great satisfaction, 
that the Committee of the Archaeological Congress, which bas in 
hand the completion of the Index of Archaeological Papers, has 
deposited in our Library a specimen Index of Subjects, amount- 
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ing to about one-tenth of the whole. Our Fellow, Dr. Martin, 
has undertaken this laborious task, for which all antiquaries will 
thank him. 


"The names of the deceased Fellows are as follows : 


Ordinary Fellows : 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Knt., O.M., R.A., D.C.L, 25th 
Tune, 1912, 

Professor Edward Arber, D.Litt, 28rd November, 1912. 

Lt-Colonel George William Archer, RE, M.A, 26th 
March, 1918. 

James Beresford Atlay, 22nd November, 1912. 

Sir Thomas William Boord, Bart., 2nd May, 1912, 

Robert Brown, 16th October, 1912. 

James Ludovic, Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K 
LL.D, F.R.S., 91st January, 1919. 

Rev. Thomas Samuel Curteis, M.A., 19th March, 1918. 

James Griffith Dearden, 12th October, 1912. 

Joseph Sim Earle, 18th October, 1912, 

John Eliot Hodgkin, Sth October, 1912, 

Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., 2nd March, 1918. 

The Very Rev. George William Kitchin, D.D., Dean of 
Durham, 18th October, 1912, 

Rev. George Edward Lee, M.A., 6th November, 1912. 

‘John Leighton, F.Z.S, 15th September, 1912. 

*John Allan, Baron Llangattock, 24th September, 1912. 

Rev. John Augustus Lloyd, M.A 22nd June, 1912. 

Rev. Arthur Holand Maddison, M.A., 24th April, 1912. 

Alfred Ogle Maskell, 27th June, 1912, 

*George Maw, F.LS,, 7th February, 1912. 

George Sholto Douglas Murray, M-A., nd July, 1919. 

Sir Richard Nicholson, Knt., 16th March, 1918. 

Rev. Lewis Newcomen Prance, M.A., 14th April, 1918. 

Sir Charles Henry Stuart Rich of Shirley, Bart, 2nd 
January, 1918, 

Sir John Charles Robinson, Knt., C.B., 10th April, 1918. 

Rev. Francis Sanders, M.A., 24th November, 1912. 

Francis Gray Smart, M.A., M.B., Tth April, 1913. 

Godfrey Charles, Viscount Tredegar, 11th March, 1918. 

Sir Henry Mervin Vavasour, Bart., 9th December, 1912, 

Robert Hall Warren, 24th June, 1912. 

*Sir Charles Whitehead, Knt., 20th November, 1912, 

"George, Fd de Worms, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 26th Novem- 

er, 1912. 
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Honorary Fellows : 
Dr, Joseph Hampeh, 25th March, 1918. 
Jolm Pierpont Morgan, LL.D., 31st March, 1913. 
Robert Knight Mowat, 14th November, 1912. 


‘The following has resigned : 
Rey. Alfred Stephenson Porter, М.А. 


‘The following have been elected : 
Captain John Edward Acland, M.A. 
Charles Edward Allan, M.A., LL.D. 
Arthur Meredyth Burke. 

George Herbert Duckworth. 
Charles John ffoulkes, B.Litt. 

William Harrison. 

Wilfrid James Hemp. 

Victor Tylston Hodgson. 

Rev. Henry George Ommanney Kendall, М.А. 
John Murray Kendall. 

Captain Charles Lindsay. 

Wiliam Henry Quarrell, M.A. 

Beckwith Alexander Spencer, M.A. 

Arthur Stratton, 

George Heywood Maunoir Sumner. 

Edward Mansel Sympson, M.A., M.D. 

Edward Tristram. 

Henry S. Wellcome 

Albert Addams Williams, LLM. 

Lt-Colonel William Charles Woollett. 

Arthur Robinson Wright. 














Our obituary this year, though not signally large as to mere 
numbers, ee ‘an umasoally high km ies de 
tinguished both in the outer world and in our own. Since the 
last Anniversary there have gone from among us Sir Lawrence 
‘Alma-Tadema, Professor Edward Arber, the Earl of Crawford, 
Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, Dean Kitchin of Durham, Lord Tredegar, 
Sir J. Charles Robinson, all Ordinary Fellows of the Society, 
while our Honorary list has been sadly thinned by the deaths of 
Dr: Joseph ‘Hampel of Budapest, of Dr: Robert Mowat of Paris, 
and of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. In many of these cases, it i$ hard 
to see how their places are to be filed. 

Sir Lawngscs Arau-Tanena, O.M., R.A., had attained to a 
ipe age at his death on the 25th June last, having been born 
in the little village of Donryp, near Leeuwarden, on the 8th 
January, 1886. "Ho came to England in the year 1969, and soon 
after became naturalized as a British subject. The story of his 
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early life is already public property: his dislike of following his 
father’s profession of a notary; his persistent desire to become 
‘an artist, and the many early attempts in that direction ; his final 
success in becoming a student under an Antwerp painter at the 
age of twenty ; and later, the more enduring results of the influ- 
ence of Baron Leys, who definitely laid the foundations of the 
artistic method for which Alma-Tadema was so distinguished. 
‘From medieval and renaissance subjects he turned to the earlier 

riods of the Carlovingians and Merovingians, with excursions 
into ancient Egyptian scenes; but for more than forty yoars he 
had devoted his entire energies to the presentment of Roman life 
and manners, 

It was but natural that an artist whose studies lay almost 
exclusively in the history and manners of past ages should be 
attracted by our studies and in 1886 Alma Tadema wns elected 
to our Society. Since then he has frequently served on our 
Council, and in other directions has rendered us good service, 
while he invariably attended a meeting where the subject wax 
connected with classical life and archaeology. 

His personal qualities were so well known in the Society that 
it is hardly needful for me to speak of them, A generous tem- 
perament, ever ready with advice or even active help to any 
who appealed to him, he was the soul of geniality and good 
humour, and an evening spent in his company was always filled 
with the gaiety of his endless reminiscences. Of his art this is 
no place to speak ; it will form a subject of controversy for many 

ears to come. But seen from our side, I can say from my own 

noviedge that it would not be posible ia take more pains for 
the attainment of accuracy, and Î should like to record my own 
belief that for technical excellence in his work no artist of our 
time has ever surpassed him. 

Professor Epwanp Anoxn was a man whose activities shone 
n a very different field, and to him our own generation is under 
a heavy debt for bringing within our reach a mass of the best 
of English literature that had hitherto been unattainable or even 
held to be obsolete. He is a fine example of intellectual and 
scholarly achievement under adverse conditions, Не was born 
in 1836, and became a clerk in the Admiralty at the age of 18, 
until at the age of 42, and one can realize by how vast an expen- 
Giture of energy meanwhile, he was appointed English Lecturer at 
University Colleges later he became ProfessorofEnglish Language 
‘at Mason College, Birmingham, and in 1894 Emeritus Professor 
of English Language and Literature at Victoria University, 
Manchester. The work by which he is deservedly best known 
is the production of reprints of masterpieces of English litera- 
‘tre, and the English Scholars’ Library. His work was recog- 
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nized during his lifetime, the University of Oxford having con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. His 
death was caused by his being knocked down by a taxi-cab on 
the 28rd November last. 

On the previous day died Jos Brnzsvonn Arıav, at the age 
of 52.” His public work was mostly in legal biography, the best 
known of his publications being probably the Lives of the Vic- 
torian Chancellors, We was for many yan Registrar of the 
Diocese of Hereford, where his father had at one time been 
bishop. 

Rober Buows, who died on 16th October lust, at the age of 
68, was a student of comparative mythology and a warm oppo- 
nent of the totemic theory. His work lay chiefly in the myths 
of the ancient world, both classical and oriental, his princi 
books being The Great Dionysiak Myth, The Myth of Kirke, 
snd Sonitc Infuence in Hellenio Mythology. 

In Janes Lupovic Livpsay, twenty-sixth Earl of Crawford and 
ninth Earl of Balcarres, who died on 81st January of this year, 
‘there passed away a man whose intellect and intelligence woul 
have ensured him a high place in the world even without the 
‘advantages that were his ftom birth, An accomplished astro- 
nomer, an intrepid traveller, a great collector of books and other 
‘things, as well as а sportsman, he devoted a great part of his life 
‘to the acquisition of knowledge, and no small amount of money 
to the diffusion of it. The Bibliotheca Lindesiana is of itself no 
unworthy monument of any man. The Society is fortunate in 
numbering among its Fellows his successor, who seems likely to 
follow in his distinguished father's footsteps. 

Јон Еілот Нобоктх, who died on the Sth October last in 
his 88rd. year, was a more familiar figure in our rooms about 
‘twenty years ago than of late. He was well known as a collector 
of many different classes of interesting objects, among which his- 
torical documents took a foremost place. His interests were ve 
wide; as is seen in the volumes entitled Rariora, which deal wit 
some of the subjects relating to his collections. He took also a 
great interest in English pottery of the seventeenth century, and 
published a handsome volume on the subject in 1891. 

His brother the banker-historian, Dr. ‘Tomas Honoxx, also 
ied on 2nd March in the present year. Born in 1881, he, like 
many other Nonconformists, completed his education at Univer- 
sity College, and though of southern birth he went to Northum- 
berland and finally started a bank at Newcastle: But not content 
with the duties of his business, he took up the study of the history 

+ of the later Roman Empire; and wrote many articles on the 
features and persons of that interesting period, culminating in the 
classic work on Italy and hor Invaders. His historical interests 
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reached as far down the road of history as Charlemagne. But in 
many of the byways of historical archacology, such as the German 
«Limes? and our own Roman Wall, he also took а Кееп interest, 
though rather from the historical and literary than from the 
archaeological point of view. ‘These and many other tastes and 
interests sufficed to fill a Jong and useful life, and his death 
removed a noble figure from among us, 

‘The life of Dean Krrcuix was rather identified with Oxford 
administration than with antiquarian research, But as Dean of 
‘Winchester, to which office he was appointed in 1888, he brought 
his knowledge to bear on the editing of the Consuetudinary for 
St. Swithin's Refectory and other publications relating to the 
history and archaeology of the city. He was born in 1827 and 
died on 18th October last, 

Jowx Lricuros, who was much better known to the world a 

mneration ago, died on his 90th birthday on the 15th September 
fist. Ho was an ingenious and prolific designer, and worked in 
many directions about the middle of the last century, both as a 
decorator of books with borders and title-pages and also on the 
artistic side in comexion with their bindings, He was also 

rently interested in photography, He published many of 
ов under the name of ‘Lube Liner". 

Lord ‘Taeprcan died on the 11th March at the age of 82. 
His activities were, as a rule, remote from our studies, but as 
a nephew of our former Fellow, Mr. Octavius Morgan, his name 
carries the mind back a long way. Lord Tredegar led a squadron 
in the famous charge at Balaclava ; at his home near Newport, 
Monmouth, he was something resembling a feudal baron, a gene- 
тоц benefactor to everything for the good of the country, and, 
I should add, very liberal in his concessions to archaeological 
research, 

‘Within the last fortnight, on the 10h instant, there died at 
Swanage Sir Jom: Cuances Romysox, who was in his own li 
one of the most noteworthy men of the past century. Born in 
1824, he was trained as an artist and became master of an art 
school, His natural faculties, however, rather lay in the organiza- 
tion of art teaching than in pedagogic lines. His younger life 
happily synchronized with the artistic upheaval that remulted 
from the Great Exhibition of 1851. One elect of this avakening 
was the establishment of a school of design at South Kensington, 
and of the museum of ancient and modern art that was to form an 
essential part of its constitution. Of this Robinson was appointed 
the first Keeper. I need hardly say that this modest beginning 
has become, in the course of sixty years, the magnificent collec- 
tion of works of art that we now call the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. For nearly twenty years Robinson worked at the 
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gathering of all that was in his judgement fine and suitable as 
a model for the young craftsman; and with consummate taste, 
at a time when taste in the art of the Renaissance was hardly 
existent in this country, he made a collection of traly marvellous 
value and of the first importance. He had the advantage of the 
collaboration and support of a man of a very different type, Sir 
Henry Cole, and between them they laid a splendid foundation 
for our great national museum of art. It is of interest to note 
here that our former President, Sir Wollaston Franks, was offered 
the post that Robinson took. ` They were life-long friends, and 
I never remember, in all the time that I knew them both, any- 
thing of the nature of a disagreement, At the great Bernal sale, 
in 1855, they worked together, with an arrangement as to the 
purchases for their respective museums, Tn the samo vay, at the 

‘ountaine sale,nearly thirty years later, they organized a guarantee 
fund to buy for the same two institutions until the Government 
could be of the importance of the occasion. Robinson 
and Franks were, in fact, the acknowledged authorities on works 
of art, the one for the later periods, while Franks was the referee 
for those of a more archaeological type. They belonged to 

riod fortunate in having ample opportunity to study the 
objects that interested them, while the great collections of Eng- 
Tand—the Meyrick, the Magniac, the Fountaine— un- 
touched, and they were present and active in the public interest 
at the dispersal of those collections. 

It is difficult to say whether such men exist now; the type 
is certainly altered; but it is due to them that vast masses of 

id material are at hand in our museums for the student 
OP to-day. Sir Charles Robinson was elected into the Society on 
Эз March, 1858, and had thus been a Fellow somewhat more than. 
sixty ue. 

Although Mr. Joserr Snx Eante did not often attend our 
meetings, the Society owes him a debt, inasmuch as he bequeathed 
to us a valuable and important, collection of books and prints 
relating to the counties of Essex and Suffolk, and has thus 
sí med our archaeological material for the history of East 
Anglia. The officers of the Society are at present engaged in 
arranging these new possessions, and it is hoped that they may 
‚soon be at the service of the-Fellows. Mr. Karle was elected a 
Fellow in 1893. and died on the 18th October last. 

‚Among ou Honorary Fellows we have lost three, Mr, Robert 
Knight Mowat of Paris, Dr. Joseph Hampel of Budapest, and 
Mr. John Pierpont Morgan. 

Rosmer Kent Mowar was by naturalization a Frenchman, 
but his very British name suggests the northern parts of these 
islands. He was w profound student of Roman antiquities, and 
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issued many memoirs and other publications on Roman inscrip- 
ions and cognate matters, Mr. Mowat died on 14th November 
in his ninetieth year. In former years he was a frequent visitor 
to London and to the British Museum, where he then had many 
friends, myself among them. 

In Professor Josert Hart, who died in Budapest on 25th 
March, I again lose an old friend, and his country the chief 
authority on her early history. A great authority on Magyar 
legende and archeology, he was the keeper of the nation, und 
classical section of the Hungarian Museum, and at the same time 
^ keen and ardent politician, a combination that might be viewed 
with little favour in this country. Among other publications, he 
brought out an admirable work on the Bronze Age of Hungary 
and an excellent account of the famous gold treasure of Nagy 
St. Miklos, now in the Historical Museum in Vienna. I first met 
xl in the year 1876, at the hospitable house of Dr. Franz 
y, whose daughter afterwards became his wife and survives 
her husband, He was an accomplished and most agreeable com- 
panion and a fine specimen of the Hun mtleman. 

I come now to the man who, of all those I have mentioned, is 
certainly the most widely known and, to take his life and character 
as a whole, the most remarkable. I mean Mr. Prenrowr Moncax. 
Although he was elected Honorary Fellow only very recently, he 
has, both before and since, been a good friend to us, and assuredly 
has done grent things in this country. He has been a generous 
subscriber to our excavations, and, had he lived, would have con- 
tinued to help us. Tt will be within the recollection of the 
Society that a few years ago he bought and gave to the British 
Museum the splendid collection of prehistoric remains that had 
been formed by our old Fellow, Canon Greenwell, In many other 
public enterprises, such, for instance, as the Carlisle Mabuse for 
the National Gallery, Mr. Morgan not only abstained from com- 
petition but gave the handsome sum that was needed to complete 
the purchase. 1 need hardly mention, though the public memory 
is treacherous in such matters, the gift of the installation of the 
electric light in St. Paul's Cathedral, at a cost of something like 
£20,000, at the time when our Fellow, Mr. Somers Clarke, was 
in charge of the fabric. Mr. Morgan's benefactions that are 
known are practically endless, and, from my knowledge of the 
man, I am sure that many others never will be known. 

It may be said that there is another side to the picture of such 
а шап, and that the endless treasures he has taken away from this 
<ountzy are but poorly balanced by these generous acts, Tt has 
‚often been said that Mr. Morgan had accredited agents in almost 
-all countries, waiting, as it were, until the impoverished nobles 
reached a stage when the sale of heirlooms or something like 
x2 
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starvation were the only alternatives. I feel convinced that 
Mr. Morgan had no agents at all for the purchase of works of 
art, though some persons may have claimed the title. He has 
frequently told me that almost everything that he has bought 
has been brought to his door, and he has been invited to give the 

исе for it. T remember once his being greatly disturbed at some 

aseless report that he had tried to buy a chalice from an English 
church, With regard to the general question of the outward drift. 
of works of art from England, I think there can be no question 
hat they would have been sold by their owners whether there had. 
been a Mr. Morgan to buy them or no. The fact of his being 
known as an omnivorous and liberal buyer had its natural result, 
in that almost everything was brought first to him. His desire, 
as I have understood it, was to fill a void in the life of the more 
intelligent of his fellow citizens by providing for them, the children 
of a new country, entirely destitute of the normal works of ancient. 
art, the finest monuments of the past civilizations of the Eastern 
hemisphere. To this he devoted the leisure of his maturer years, 
with a success which almost passes belief, "he aspiration was un- 
doubtedly a high and worthy one, carried out on a scale that 
only a man of Mr. Morgan's largeness of mind could conceive; and 
1 feel sure that whatever fature generations may say about his 
financial ability, the citizens of the United States will look back 
upon him as the most far-sighted of his countrymen when 
they wander through the well-illed galleries of the Metropolitan 


T confess that I am proud to have been on terms of intimate 
friendship with such a man, He was built on a grand scale, and 
everything he did was in proportion ; but, withal, he was of a 
retiring nature, with an intense dislike of display or of public 
appearances. 

In the field of exploration our work has been well maintained, 
and the investigation of Old Sarum and of Wroxeter has pro- 
ceeded apace. 

‘We have had the reports of both read at our meetings by 
Colonel Hawley and Mr. Bushe-Fox. These are meritorious 
undertakings, and an essential part of our fanetions, but they are 
financially unremunerative. The local committees for both are 
as active as can be expected, and produce a certain proportion of 
the necessary cost. At the same time the Society has to find the 
major part of the funds, and, moreover, the honour and dignity of 
the Society is involved in these undertakings being efficiently 
carried on and brought to a successful conclusion, If our Re- 
search Fund were of the dimensions that our work requires, it 
would be unnecessary to recall annually to the minds of Fellows 
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the Society's liability in these directions, "The Research Fund, 
however, is only capable of meeting about a tenth part of the 
outlay for which the Society is annually responsible, and while 
this state of things continues Lam bound to recall to the Fellows 
and their friends that we expect them to bear this in mind. 

‘The season of 1912-18 has been an unusually uneventful one 
in the annals of Egyptian excavation. One must not always 
‘expect sensational discoveries, and the success of the last few 
years, from the excavation of the XIth Dynasty Temple at Deir 
el Bahri to the finds of Professor Garstang at Merot, has been 
во great that a lull in the progress of discovery was only to be 
expected, Indeed, the past season has been signalized by xe- 
markably few finds of any importance. 

‘The work of the Egypt Exploration Fund, to take the premier 
British organisation lev, haa been carried on at Abydos by Pro- 
fessor Navillos very able and energetic licutenant, Mr. T. E. Peet, 
assisted by Mr. Loat, who is already known from the very eff- 
cient assistance which he has in former years given to the work 
of the Fund. Professor Naville himself was not present this 
season. An important discovery of tombs of the Vth Dynasty 
was made, thus bridging a gop which existed at Abydos between 
remains of the Ind Dynasty and ofthe VIth. А ХП Dynasty 
tomb yielded one of the largest and finest. strings of amethyst 
beads ever yet found, some four feet in length. Finally, as last 
year the cemetery of the sacred dogs of Anubis was found, so this 
Year the cemetery of the sacred ibises of Thoth came to light. 
‘And the ibis-mummies should be of considerable interest to 
naturalists of archaeological leanings ! 

The Egyptian Research Account under Profesor Petrie has 
continued to work in the Middle Egyptian section of the river 
valley, between Médüm and Atfh. ft will be remembered that 
Professor Petrie lately found very interesting relies of the earliest 
dynastios on thin treat, especially ab a placo called ‘Terkhan, 
Antiquities of the same period, that of the Ist and Ind 
Dynasties, have been found this year at the same place. The 
‘work at Memphis has also progressed steadily. 

At Thebes Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter have 
continued their tomb-clearing with success, and the copying of 
important scenes from the tomb-paintings has been cari 
by Mr. de Garis Davies for Dr. Alan Gardiner. 

Of the American excavations for the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York, under Messrs, Winlock and Evelyn White, no 
accounts have yet come to hand, but at Gizch Dr. Reisner for 
Boston has discovered and cleared interesting tombs of the Old 
Kingdom. Of these the mastaba of Ka-nefer is decorated with 
‘exquisite coloured reliefs, and in that of Seshem-nefer were found 
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many statues. ‘There is, of course, no trath in the absurd rumour, 
which has been repeated in many English journals, that Dr. 
Reisner has found a temple inside the head of the Sphinx (!!), 
communicating by passages with an underground chamber in 
which was a pyramid, the tomb of Menes. ‘The story, which has 
been elaborated with all sorts of absurd additions, is probably 
the product of some fertile transatlantic brain. A prehistoric 
cemetery was also excavated by the Boston expedition at 
Meshaikh, opposite Abydos. 

A German party, working for the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, 
under Dr. Borchardt, has dug with considerable success at Tell el 
Amarna, and Professor Steindorff with the Sieglin Expedi 
has excavated Nubian cemeteries at Anibeh. Mr. Burchardt has 
been taking a series of photographs of representations of foreign 
races in the tombs, for Professor Eduard Meyer. 

In the Sudan Professor Garstang has worked again at Meroë, 
but with what success we are not yet informed. ‘The month of 
April is not a very favourable one in which to give accounts of. 
Egyptian discoveries, as there is barely time for full descriptions. 
of the work, which hardly ends till the beginning of the month, 
to reach England. 

In Crete an excavation of the building at Gortyn, into which 
the famous early inscription ‘the law of Gortyn had been 
built, has yielded two new blocks of the inscription, and has 
shown that the structure was an Odeum restored by Trajan. 

At Pergamon the temenos of Demeter has been cleared, and 
‘the results have just been published. A small shrine and a 

staltar were enclosed in a rectangular temenos, with internal 
colonnades along its long sides. 

To the north of the Upper Gymnasium a small Dorie temple 
of Hera, standing in its temenos, has been cleared. An inscrip- 
tion shows that it was dedicated by Attalos П. Subsidiary 
excavations have been carried on, at and near the town, Work 

















is also in progress at Didyma and Samos. A sanctuary of 
Men, maiuly of the imperial period, has been excavated by 
Sir W. M. Ramsay, near Antioch, in Pi 





In my last address I spoke of the intentions of the British 
School at Athens as to the excavation of Datcha, near Cnidos. 
‘The outbreak of war unfortunately made a postponement 
inevitable. 

‘The American expedition has been active at Sardes, where the 
plan of the great temple of Artemis has been recovered, and a 
considerable cemetery has been excavated. 

At Delos the French excavators have cleared an Heraeum, 
finding an important collection of early pottery. 

At Athens the restoration of the Propylaea is nearly finished. 
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A copy in Portland cement of the Caryatid in the Elgin Collec- 
tion at the British Museum has been sent out and placed in 
position on the Erechtheum. 

At Tanagra, Papadaki, and ut Halacin Bosotia, Miss Gold 
man and Miss Walker have carried out careful excavations of the 
cemeteries, with the object of clearing up questions of ceramic 
chronology. 

‘The results of exploration on prehistoric sites in North Greece, 
the most recent field of archaeological research, have been summed 
up in an important book, Prehistoric Thessaly, by A. J. B. Waca 
and M. S. Thompson, of the British School at Athens. Besides 
their own extensive excavations, Messrs. Wace and Thompson 
have recorded much that was hitherto accessible only in Greek : 
most notably, the fortified settlements of Dimini and Sesklo, which 
were cleared by Dr, Tsountas із 1901-8, and yielded the first 
specimens of the painted neolithic pottery which is the peculiar 

acteristic of the primitive Thessalian remains. It is finally 
established that the Stone Age in this region persisted until a 
late date in the second millennium п.с. notwithstanding the 
close proximity of advanced Bronze Age cultures in Crete and 
‘the Aegaean basin from the beginning of the third millennium. 
It follows that the civilization of Northern Greece must be 
sharply differentiated from that of the south of the peninsula 
and of other Eastern Mediterranean lands. The connexion is 
plainly with the north, the Balkan countries and Central Europe ; 
but these districts are at present insufficiently explored, and such 
connexions as can be traced, with the pottery of Servia, Galicia, 
and South Russia, are inconclusive, but suggestive of important 
discoveries in the future. This most remarkable, but apparently 
not independent, neolithic culture of Thessaly, while forming a 
barrier between the Aegaean and Central European areas, cannot 
have been without influence upon the early civilization of the 
north. 

At Pagasae in Thessaly, Arvanitopoullos has laid bare a large 
number of painted stelae, additional to those which were found 
a few years back, 

At Rome small beginnings have been made with the great 
scheme for clearing the area of the imperial Fora. : 








‘The Byzantine Research and Publication Fund has more than 
justified its existence during its short life, With a subscription 
ist all too small for the amount of work awaiting it, the Fund, 
following up the book on the great church at Bethlehem and 
smaller works, has brought out a sumptuous volume on the Church 
of Saint Eirene at Constantinople, a building of great interest in 
itsgf, to which access has been very difficult for many years past. 
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“The volume has been uniformly well received, and should have 
an effect in increasing the number of subscribers. 

Tt is intended, during the next season, to undertake the explora- 
tion of a Coptic site in Egypt, a piece of work that has been 
rendered possible by the liberality of Sir Ernest Cassel. 


An event of some importance has taken place in the meeting of 
the International Historical Congress in London. For the imme- 
diate purpose of the Congress the meeting was distinctly successful, 
the gathering including the names of the most distinguished men 
in all branches of historial science, in all ita diverse ramifica- 
tions. ‘The Society did its part in lending its rooms for the 
sectional meetings, and appointed Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte and 
misil as the Society delegates, lem gated tn hts Qt 
our foreign friend have expressed themselves highly pleased with 
the matter brought before the meetings and with the hospitali 
that was offered to them in London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
Bat for certain regrettable defects in organization, the Congress 
would have been an unqualified success. 








In a Society constituted like ours, where the rigid enactments 
of our Charter involve the retirement of one half of the Council 
every year, there might well bean absence of continuity of policy, 
producing on the public mind, so far as we come into contact 
with it, a sense ofinsecurity in our judgements. My own opinion 
is that the retirement of ten members of the Council every year 
is too drastic a purging of that body, and tends to weaken its 
consultative quality. But the alteration of a Charter is a matter 
ete fo think of than to undetake The renli ar often both 

and unpleasant to: etitioners, and I do not recom- 
о бор ор the kind. 

I mention the matter because I find that, in practice, the con- 
tinuity that would seem to be endangered by the renewal of the 
Council every two years, is in fact neutralized by the custom 
that sets no limit to the tenure of office hy any of the officers 
other than the President. His term has of late years been 
definitely fixed, as you have every reason to remember from our 
late meetings to settle this very point. 

Ttake this opportunity, Gentlemen, to express to you my high 
appreciation oi the confidence in my conduct in this Chair, which 
has induced you to suspend the Statute which would, if left un- 
changed, have made this my last appearance as your President: 
While K tans tender you my thanks for giving me the oppor 
tunity of holding this high position for another yeas, Т am fally 
conscious that circumstances conspired to make this suspension of 
the Statute, incidentally in my favour, the best way out of 





| 
| 
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difficult situation. I trust that before the next Anniversary these 
difficulties will have vanished, and that the Couneil and the 
Society will decide in concert on a course ideal for the ultimate 
good of our body. 

‘Although this year I am able again to submit myself to fill 
the office of President, the officer next in rank, our ‘Treasurer, 
Mr. Philip Norman, has asked the Council to allow him to re- 
sign his post. Tt is common on such occasions to pass a resolu- 
tion regretting the officer's decision, and thanking him for his 
services in the past. All this I am sure you will be very ready 
to do in the present case ; but I am also very sure that to-day 
the reg and the thanks will be more than formal, and that 
every Fellow of the Society will say with absolute sincerity that 
he will be sorry to miss the familiar figure of Mr. Norman in his 
accustomed seat, 

It has been the habit to regard his financial statements as a 
pleasing interlude to more serious affairs, and it was the rarest 
‘thing for any one to question the manner in which the money was 
spent or in which the accounts were rendered, ‘That it has been 
so is no small compliment both to our Treasurer's methods and 
to the confidence which he personally inspired among the Fellows. 
As a very old friend of his, I can say that his responsible posi 
tion and the high esteem in which Бе is held here have never 
surprised me, but have seemed to be the natural reward of that 
conscientiousness and urbanity which I regard as his two prin- 
cipal qualities, The office of Treasurer of this Society, though 
it may appear an easy task when well performed, is by no means 
a sinecure. It involves a good deal of attendance at the rooms 
at intervals not too distant, while the Treasurer's advice and 
knowledge are called for at every meeting of Council and Com- 
mittees, as well as of the Society, and his watchful eye must ever 
be fixed on the acts of his generously disposed brother officers or 
other members of these consultative bodies. All this means a 
good deal of time, and Mr, Norman is no idle saunterer through 

ife ; but has one profession, if not two, probably more fascinating. 
to bim than the marshalling of the Society's accounts. 

‘The Council felt that it could hardly take any other course 
than regretfully to accept Mr. Norman's resignation after six- 
teen years of “good and faithful service’, and to release him 
with their grateful thanks. 

I am sure you will think we have done well in persuading 
Mr. Minet to allow himself to be nominated as Mr. Norman's 
successor. Mr. Minet is well known to most of you ;-I know he 
will prove fully worthy of our confidence, and further, that he has 
a very clear conception of the duties of his post. 
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Tt has been my lot, on many occasions, to deal with the subject 
of the nation’s duty towards its ancient monuments. I am afraid 
that our deliberations usually ended in a resolution or an opinion 
condemnatory of some one, either of the Government for what 
seemed to us a criminal apathy, or of some public body for an 
excess of destructive energy. At the time it looked very much 
as if our consideration of the matter would be to no purpose, as 
if our carefully-phrased resolutions fell upon deaf ears, and our 
opinions would never be shared by others. Time has shown, 
however, that it was not so; the times, in fact, have changed, 
and, I think, the people with them. Every daily paper, more 
particularly those costing less than a penny, rises in its wrath, 
‘and prints headlines in its heaviest type, whenever an ancient 
monument is threatened. “This is all good, and I think we ean 
honestly claim some credit for having helped to focus public 
opinion on the subject. But we must keep well in mind the fact 
that these potent forces that we are responsible for loosing on 
the world may be more harmful than the former apathy unless 
directed into wholesome courses. We must hold the balance 
even between the local and the general demand, and be prepared 
to make concessions for utility to avert a worse mishap. ‘There 
are signs that we shall be in a position to fill this useful office. 
aud justify our existence as the mother Archacological Society of 
the country. The Joint Committee of the Lords and Commons, 
which was appointed to consider the three Bills before Parliament 
dealing with monuments, sat during June, July, October, and 
November of last year, and their Report was printed in the last- 
nated month, The witnesses examined included our Secretary. 

у Peers, Mr. Willis-Bund, Sir Schomberg McDonnell, Mr. 
Abende Gale, Dr W. ‘Martin, Mr. George Duckworth, and 
Sir Levis Dibdio, while Lord Curzon and myself submitted memo- 
anda on certain’ branches of the subject, and these are printed 
at the end of the Report. T 

The evidence and the Report cover the whole field dealt with 
by the three Bills. In one form or another the provisions of these 
Bills have been presented to Fellows of the Society before, and 
Ido not propose to discuss them now, But I do desire to call the 
attention of the Society to the provision by which H. M. Office 
af Works shall bo helped by an Advisory Committee consisting 
of gentlemen appointed by sundry public bodies, of which our 
Society is one. As you are aware, we have on many occasions. 
during recent years been consulted by the Government, in its 
various departments, on matters of this kind. But under this 
Act, when it comes into force, the Society will have a voice, a 

rmanent Voice, in the administration of the Act in its archaeo- 
logical bearings. ‘This is as it should be, and the Society must 
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take care that its representatives are fitted for the responsibilities 
that will fall upon them. 

‘One special matter that is effectively dealt with in the Report 
is the status of the chattels belonging £o ecclesiastical bodies, and 
their fate under this new Bill. As the Society is aware, I have 
always taken keen interest in this question, and in 1906 I drew 
up a memorandum with regard to the sale of Church plate, which 
was approved and related by the Conil. At he tine it 
seemed to fall flat, but I am hopeful, even now, that it may have 
fallen upon a genial soil and yet produce fruit. In any case 
the Report of the Commission takes the question up, and makes 
a recommendation so much to the point that I take pleasure in 

jutting it on record here. It comes at the end of the clauses 
dealing with ecclesiastical buildings, and runs as follows: 








*18.—The Committee are strongly of opinion that although 
chattels do not come under the definition of “ Ancient Monu- 
ments” as set out in Clause 18, yet such moveable property as 

te and other articles of historical and artistic interest as 

long either toe municipal corporation or to the Established 
‘Ghurch, should be subject to protection similar to that ex- 
tended by this Bill to fixed objects. 


Such an opinion, coming from a body so influential as this 
Joint Committee, ean hardly fail to have due weight with Par- 
liament, and seeing that the recommendation, if carried out, 
could harm nobody, it is fairly certain that it will form part of 
the Bill when it becomes law.” One point should not be over- 
looked, viz. that the chattels of a municipal corporation are here 
bracketed with those of the Established Church. We are familiar 
in these rooms with the insignia of extinct municipalities, which 
appear to be vested in the last holder on the death of the corpora- 
tion, a truly lamentable piece of devolution. 

In connexion with this question of the legal alienation of 
‚Church plate, I should like to say a few words on the most recent 
capital instance, that is, the case of the Tong Cup. ‘The whole 
story appeared in the newspapers, and I need hardly recite it at 
any length. ‘The Fellows will remember that this charming 
example of London silversmiths’ work was shown in this room in 
1896, when I described it in Proceedings (vol. xvi, p. 162). Tt was 
made, as shown by a cup of the year 1611 from the same hand 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, about the year 1610, and 
was given to Tong Church by Lady Harries in 1625. It is 
a characteristic standing cup of the period, though of a high 

ality both in design and workmanship. On the 29th Novem- 
fer last notice ‘appeared that the parishioners of Tong proposed 
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to apply for a faculty to sell the eup, and that an offer of “nearly 
£3,000" had been made for it from a private source, Protests 

ins the sale appeared but noone who wrote appeared to know 
the cup, and finally, to make the matter clear, I wrote a letter to 
‘The Times, where it was printed on the 16th December. I gave 
the history of the cup,as I knew it, and gave my reasons 
against selling it to what is eu hemistically called a private 
source". Tn due time tho Chanoallor heard the application and 
declined to grant a faculty for the sale of the cup. So für, all is 
well, but the Chancellor must have hardened his heart very 
effectually to have come to this conclusion, For, as I stated in 
my letter, the net income of the incumbent of "Tong is £110 а 
year, and if the parishioners could have sold their cup for £8,000, 
they might have had as much money again for their incumbent 
or for Church purposes. ‘The cup, moreover, is useless in the 
church; it is a domestic vessel, bestowed in all piety no doubt, 
but unfitted for the church and always kept in a bank vault, an 
entirely unremunerative asset, 

One cannot blame the people of Tong for their attempt. At 
the same time it is clearly improper that they or others in like 
positions should sell the property of the Church to the first comer 
With a long puree. Such things belong to England, and should 
remain in ош possession, In my opinion the nation should 
buy them whenever they are held to be obsolete or useless, and 
pay the parishioners a good price for them, In the cae of Tong, 

he. conditions have become complex owing to the offer of what 
is certainly а large suma sum that probably no Government. 
would feel justified in paying. But assuredly Tong would be 
richer if it ceded the cup to the Government for, say, £1,000, 
rather than keep it at an unattainable estimate of three times 
the amount. The question ought to be solved, and, in my judge- 
ment, it can best be solved by this frontal attack. Tt may be that 
it will arise ere long as à part of the working of the Ancient 
‘Monuments Bill. If the recommendation of the Committee that 
I hare quoted eventually forms part of the Act, then T assume 
‘that such chattels will no longer be within the jurisdiction of the 
‘Chancellor of the diocese, but within the advisory powers of the 
Office of Works, and the effect of the Act upon their alienation 
will have to be considered, and perhaps to be interpreted, In 
this consideration the representative of the Society will have 
a voice, 

As I have already said, I do not propose to deal with this 
Report of the Joint Committee as a whole; that would be too 
lengthy an undertaking on this occasion; but I do heartily com- 
mend it to every Fellow who feels an interest in the future of the 
ancient monuments of these islands, In some respects it may 
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seem drastic in its recommendations, particularly in regard to 
ecclesiastical property, but I feel that nothing less severe would 
meet the conditions. ‘Phe Archaeological Congress held a special 
meeting to decide on its policy in this regard, and the views of 
both sides were very ably put before the meeting. The decision 
in favour of the inclusion of ecclesiastical buildings as ancient 
monuments was, Tam sure, fully justified by the evidence and 
the arguments adduced, and the fact that the Joint Committee 
‘came to the same conclusion effectively shows that it was founded 
оп a reasonable basis. 











T have more than once in this room pointed out that our old 
Society should Koop a watchful aye on the progress of spocializa- 
f the агоһаео ойо] world. Рон овон have town that 
this process is both continuous and inevitable, and, in most 
aspects, of great practical use. The question we have to ask 
ourselves is, how the process will affect us; what will be the 
result, if archaeological study continues to be subdivided into 
still greater number of bodies with interests limited to specific 
fields? It is clear that we cannot complain, any more than the 
father of a vigorous and intelligent family can resent their taking 
the initiative at their own time. The defect of specialization is 
well known and recognized, though perhaps recognition alone 
hardly meets the evil. Archaeology is a wide field, and, both in 
space and method, is daily widening. No single life would suffice 
to master it under modern conditions, and the specialist must 
needs content himself with a knowlege of the prineple of the 
science, rather than to attempt completeness of knowledge of its 
manifestations. Among the workers in this field, and equall 
among those who train them, the tendency ls set strongly towards 
specialization, and the graduate in archaeology, as I’ may call 
him, is summoned, almost peremptorily, to devote his energies to 
some definite and limited study, epigraphy, early Greek culture, 
Roman trade, the prehistoric ages, or what not. His teachers and 
associates think they are consulting his best Interests in urging 
upon him the desirability of tilling his own little plot of this 
archaeological field, without trespassing more than is necessary 
‘on the ground of his predecessors or contemporaries. 

If there be any truth in it, and I think the experience of 
the past ten years makes it clear that there is, our problem 
is, what particular function in the body-politic will be performed 
by the Society of Antiquaries of London in twenty or thirty 
years’ time? As I have said before from this chair, I am in- 
‘lined to think that in the past half-century the Society has 
been too retiring, that it has not sufficiently asserted itself for 
the public good in the dignified way that is its right, that it 
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has not been at the pains to claim its place in the front ranks 
‘of scientific work, where it should always have the right to 
‘stand. While I confess to a sympathetic feeling towards so 
modest and retiring a pose, I am compelled to doubt its wisdom, 
and even ta propriety. However modest we may be individually, 
honerer averse to submit to the glare of the Footlights in oar 

'oper persons, we dare not forget that in our corporate capncity, 
pa Bielan ur’ Chasten amply chova. nothing low than ко 
the purpose of our trust being the furtherance of archacological 
science, while the beneficiaries are the British public and the 
world at large. In so far as we allow opportunity, or those who 
can help us to make opportunity, to drift by our doors we are 
false to our trust, and a persistent policy of the kind will surely 
lead to stranding in a backwater. 

Another result of our present conditions is that many memoirs 
‘of high quality, of а kind eminently suited to our publications, 
are read in other places and ultimately produced in a very 
inadequate manner. "This is nobody's gain, and yet onr los. 
Our ordinary meetings, for some years past, have shown a better 
average attendance than those of any other London society 
within my knowledge, while our publications are produced in 
a style, and on a scale, that need fear no rivals. Our library 
and the other similar advantages shared by the Fellows are at 
any rate good. 

‘ is always pleasanter to say pleasant things than the reverse, 
but in this conjuncture I can only say that the fault is the 
Society's own, and that each Fellow cannot escape his own specific 
share ofthe burden. The ExecutiveCommittee and the officers who 
constitute it. perform their duties so efficiently that the Society 
has got into the babit of expecting, and getting, every Thurs- 
day, what I may call an evening's entertainment. The Fellows 
arrive bere more or es in good time, quite certain of being 
agreeably diverted or instructed for an hour and a half. I wonder 
how many take the trouble to think by what means this is at- 
tained? or what number of them ever suppose that they them- 
selves ove something to the Society? have often heard oom. 
plaints from Fellows that the Society has had rather too much 
‘of this or that side of archaeology, that there have been too many 
‘evenings devoted to flint implements, or to Roman buildings, or 
monastic buildings, or some such plaint, My reply has always. 
been that the complainant had the remedy to some extent in 
‚own hands; he had but to offer a paper on a subject that would 
provide alittle diversity, and if that were rejected he might more 
reasonably complain. 

What the Society wants to maintain its high estate are more 
frequent contributions to its publications of high and substantive 
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archaeological interest—contributions which will make our publi- 
cations a necessary possession of every one dealing with the prob- 
Jems of the peat.” Buch papers are presented from time to tine, 
‘ut many that should come to us go elsewhere. 

In making these observations, I do not wish to condemn those 
‘evenings of small things that we have from time to time. On the 
contrary, such relaxations are both necessary and pleasant, but 
they need to be varied with more solid stul to fall into their 
proper relation and to be rightly appreciated. 

T earnestly urge the Fellows to give some consideration to this 
aspect of our füture, and. I pass to another matter of a more 
agrecable nature. 

After some delays—inevitable, perhaps, in the organizing of an 
entirely now undertaking—I am happy to be able to announce 
that the Franks Scholarship is now ander way. ‘The Society 
will doubtless remember the scheme that I roughly sketched in 
my Adres on St. Georges Day, to years ago in suggesting it 
to you, I was chiefly influenced by the need for a bond between 
thé Society and some centre where teaching in archaeology was 
a permanent feature of the curriculum. ‘That a bond of the kind 
would be welcomed by such an institution as the University of 
London, particularly when enhanced by a prize even so moderate. 
as the sam of fifty pounds, which the Society had voted to accom- 
pany the scholarship, could scarcely be doubted. The advantage 
to the Society, on the other hand, can hardly be expected to 
жо immediate, though there would be few to question the Society's 
ultimate gain. Meanwhile the arguments I advanced originally 
re, I think, still as valid as they were. Educational science in 
this country is hardly on so sound and practical a plan that we 
can afford to neglect an opening when it is found. ‘The 
which the Franks student will work axe clea 
followed they will certainly produce good results and increased 
knowledge in the ample field of the archaeology of Britain, while 
the work performed in each year by the student will inevitably 
crente in him, if it does not already exist, a feeling for archaeo- 
logical research, an interest in the history of past times and their 
products that cannot but react to the benefit of such a body as 
‘ours, ‘These reasons alone justify the action of the Society, but 
I venture to go even further, and would invite you to maintain 
that such a method of spending so trifling a sum out of our 
income is not only in accordance with the terms of our Charter, 
but is a legitimate and prudent expansion of our energies. ‘The 
institution of this scholarship gives, even now, in its first year of 
existence signs of a useful development. ‘The broad lines for 
‘study or research laid down by the Joint Committee of London 
University and the Society limited the field to the archaeology 
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of the British Isles and its continental relations, limits sufficiently 
"wide to provide a training in the culture of Northern Europe, 
even when interpreted in their narrowest sense. During the 
last few weeks two Fellows have generously proposed to increase 
the stipend of the Franks student, on certain conditions. Mr. 
Horace Sandars proposed to give £50, if the student would 
undertake to pursue his year's research in Spain, and Sir Arthur 
Evans offered £25 to enable the present holder of the student- 
ship to go abroad to study the pottery of Romano-British times, 
the subject he had offered. ‘The latter proposal the Committee was 
able to accept, as it was practicable and even arose, in point of 
fact, from the discussion of the programme of the newly appointed 
student, Mr. Sandars’s generous offer for Spanish study is, how- 
ever, stil open for a future year, when perhaps a student may be 
found to deal with the Celtic art and culture in that fascinating 
country and its relation to our own, Meanwhile I feel sure 
may set down here the Society's appreciation of Mr. Sandars's 
enlightened and generous proposal, and of Sir Arthur Evans's 
liberality. ‘These agreeable incidents are not only pleasant to 
record, but they serve to show that, from time to time, the 
Franks Scholarship, though modest in its beginnings, may be a 
more valuable prize than it would appear on paper. However 
this may be, Lam glad to be able to congratulate the Society on 
the successful launching of this useful enterprise. 





This, Gentlemen, concludes what I am disposed to put before 
you to-day, and I thank you for having so uncomplainingly borne 
Jus company through these devious and et times dry end dusty 
roads; and before I sit down I feel it a pleasant duty to express 
amy appreciation of the kindness and help I have always received 
from my brother officers of the Society.” 


‘The following resolution was thereupon proposed by Sir Ewan 
Wixuxam Branno0x, C.B., Director, seconded by Colonel Jom 
Wirziat Ronnssox Panxen, C.B., and carried unanimously : 


“That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the President 
for his Address, and that he be requested to allow it to be 
printed’ 


‘The Presper signified his assent. 


"The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following 
list of those who had been elected as Officers and Council for 
the ensuing year was read from the Chai 
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Eleven Members from the Old Council. 


Sir Charles Hercules Read, Knt,, LL.D,, President, 
William Minet, Esq., M.A., Treasurer. 
Sir Edward William Brabrook, Knt., C.B., Director. 
Charles Reed Peers, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 

David, Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, LL.D. 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, Esq. 

David George Hogarth, Esq., M.A. 

Sir Henry Churchill Maxwell Lyte, K.C.B., M.A. 
Philip Norman, Esq., LL.D. 

William Munro Tapp, Esq., LL.D. 

Henry Benjamin Wheatley, Esq. 











Ten Members of the New. Council, 


Ormonde Maddock Dalton, Esq, M.A. 

Montague Spencer Giuseppi, Esq. 

William Gowland, Esq., RS, 

Sir Charles Edward Heley Chadwyek-Healey, K.C.B., K.C. 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, Bart., R.A. 

Colonel John William Robinson Parker, C.B. 

Harold Sands, Esq. 

Harold Clifford Smith, Esq., M.A. 

Horace Wilmer, Esp. 

James George Wood, Esq, M.A., LL.B. 


Pursuant to the Statutes, Chapter IIL, Section ili, the names 
of the following who had failed to pay all moneys due from them 
to the Society were read from the Chair, and the Pnzsmzxr 
made an entry of amoval against exch name in the Register of 
the Society : 

Edwin Joseph Lisle March Phillipps de Lisle, Esq. 
James Fenning Torr, Esq. 





‘Cuunspay, 8th May, 1918. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D, President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 
From the Author: The‘ Mémoires ponr mes nfane" of Marie Molinier, 
jaroness Montolieu de St, Hippolyte. епт) er, SA. 
Bro." London, 1913. N IR 
Vor, xxv n 
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From the Author, Wilfrid Airy, Esq.i— 
1. On the origin of the British measures of cu 
length. vo. London, 1909. 
2. On the extensive use of the avoirdupois pound in the ancient 
British period, 8vo. London, 1911. 
3, On the ancient weights of Britain, 8vo, London, 1913. 


From the Author, Sir Henry Н. Howorth, F.S.A. 
1. Saint Gregory the Great. vo. London, 1012. 
2. The birth of the Euglish Church., Saint Augustine of Canterbury. 

8ro. London, 1019. 

From A, H. Bullen, Esq.:—Tho Elizabethan playhouse, and other studies. 
"Second Series. "By W. J. Lawreuce. 0vo. Stratford-upon-Avon, 1019. 

From the Author nsuranco of ecclesiastical buildings : report of 
‘the Houses of Laymen and Convocation, 1018, By M. B. Adams. 
vo. London, 1913. 

From the Author:—On a domestic cartulary of the early fourteenth 
Century. By Rev, Charles Swynnerton, F.S.A. Bro. London, 1913. 

From William Henry Quarrell, Esq., F.8.A. :—An engraved portrait of 
Wir Ricard Cole Hoare, Bat 5 

From Dr, F, W. Cock, F.S.A. An engraved portrait of Sir Henry 
Charles Englefield, Bart., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

it Thomas Snagge :—An eighteentli-century wood-eut 

M, Jackson, Dedicated to the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
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In pursuance of the Statutes, Chapter I, Section v, Walter 
Knight, Earl Ferrers, was elected a. Fellow of the Society. 


‘The Paxsiomyr announced that he had nominated Philip 
Norman, Esq., LL.D., to be a Vice-President of the Society. 


‘A letter was read from the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs informing the Society of the promulgation of a law to 
contol the search for, and property in, Ruins and Archaeological 
and Palaeological objects of scientific interest within the territory 
of the Argentine Republic. 





Professor Havenvızın, F.S.A., read the following paper on 
the Excavations at Corbridge in 1912: 


“The exploration of Corbridge has one peculiar feature. In 
general, phen the uncovering of a. spacious site, a Silchester, or 

'etronell, or Neuss, or Timgad, is continued through many years, 
the results may vary somewhat in amount from season to season 
but they agree in character; they present approximately the 
same. kinde of interest throughout. "At Corbridge, since Y 
its first trial trenches in 1906, the results have continually od 
consistently varied in character from year to year. . The first 
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campaign of systematic work, that of 1907, revealed a large 
dwelling-house with belvedere attached, overlooking the pleasant 
valley of the Tyne; it also yielded the Lion relief, artistically 
the. most remarkable piece of Roman sculpture yet found in 
north Britain, and the curious ceramic deposit of the * pottery 
store”. In 1908, omnia alia ; there came to light great buildings 
of military character, two admirably constructed military gran- 
aries, and an astonishingly vast and massive structure, sometimes 
labelled * Forum’, which served probably as a military store- 
house; there were also smaller finds, bas-reliefs in stone of no 
great artistic interest but of much technical value, a hoard of 
fourth-century gold coins, and a mass of Samian which was notable 
as being in part imported from the Rhine. Che next year, 1909, 
‘was poor in buildings, but its smaller finds included a clay mould 
(hiefnamed after Mr Harry Lauder) which is evidence of a local 
pottery fabric in barbotine, and also а bar of iron which is much 
the largest piece of Roman iron yet found in Britain and can be 
matched only on the German Limes, The same year gave us 
farther our Arat clear proof that the Romans were in the Tyne 
valley as early as Agricola, In the fourth campaign, 1910, the 
excavators were occupied mainly with the further exploration 
and many problems of the ‘store-house’. In 1911 the western 
part of the site was uncarthed, and its buildings proved to bo 
wretched huts and yards, But from one of the poorest of these 
was rescued by far the richest hoard of Roman gold coins that has 
yet been found in northern Britain, while the ballast of a main 
street was found to shelter a whole collection of inscriptions and 
sculptures which had been used up to make the roadway. Other 
sites have yielded remains as important as Corbridge; I know 
none which has yielded во varied e seres of noteworthy surprises, 
"Two reasons help to explain this feature of Corbridge. Inthe 
first place, its occupation was not normal. It was neither mili- 
tary nor civil, but something that, partook of both. Most of its 
remains seem to be connected with the army; its inseriptions, 
for example, are military almost throughout, But no cleat 
vestigo of castrametation has yet been traced, nor any outline of 
Tort or fortress, though ît is likely enough that, in the Agricolan 
period at least, there was here a small fort. On the other hand, 
Wwe can detect no public buildings nor well-to-do houses such as 
are suitable to a town proper, and while the civilian elements 
seem to be more numerous than anywhere else in the north, 
unless at Carlisle, they are in themselves poor enough. Corsto- 
itum was so at least Ihave ventured to conjecture—a store-base 
‘the armies and garrisons maintained to the north of it during 
the second and early third centuries. As such it would require, 
along with military buildings, some not purely military popula- 
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tion, and if I had to suggest a modern parallel to it—a rash 
proceeding—I might think of the large incoherent villages 
which spring up round an Aldershot or round a colliery or in- 
dustrial “works”. Secondly, Corbridge was a border site; it 
was liable to the recurrent destructions of border warfare. In 
its long life of 800 years we can see that these destructions 
occurred often; perhaps indeed they occurred oftener than on 
most border sites, or else they were more thorough. At every 
‘tam we meet the signs of interruption and disaster, followed by 
new occupation by new men, Even the great bar of iron which 
I have mentioned above was found standing incomplete in a 
furnace, three-quarters of the way through the process of its 
building up. A site which was neither normal in itself, nor 
marked by the continuous orderly life of Silchester or Timgad, 
cannot fail to be fall of surprises. 

Last summer was like its predecessors at Corbridge; that is, 
it was quite unlike any of them. Our Fellow Mr. В. H. Forster, 
who (as usual) directed the work, was engaged on the south side 
ofthe main road, nearly opposite the great 'store-house and the 
granaries, This is almost the centre of Corstopitum, so far as 

know it; it is close to the point where many carved and 
scribed stones had been found in the road-ballast. "The posi- 
tion seemed to promise one or two imposing structures and many 
interesting minor finds. Nothing of the sort turned up. Small 
objects were unusually few. Buildings were peculiarly abundant; 
‘the two acres which we uncovered in 1912 were thicker with them 
than any previously explored part of the site. Bat these build- 
ings were not a bit like our earlier finds. ‘Those had been either 
magnificent or squalid; the discoveries of 1912 take a middle 
place bothin their size and in the character of their masonry which. 
is good but not very good. Finds of pottery and coins suggest 
hé they were perhaps erected about the middle or near the end 
of the second century," and I incline to suspect that they were at 
first meant to house soldiers guarding the granaries and stores 
or to serve other military purposes. They seem to resemble 
certain buildings which oecur in military posts rather than either 
the residences or the me of civilians in Roman Britain. They 
were, however, greatly altered during the 200 and more years of 
their existence, and we cannot recover their history as we might 
wish. I propose in this paper to describe three of them in 
detail, ‘Two of these are, I believe, official buildings of one sort 








5 Th zs acovred in 1012 shovel seal pito dt ts 
earlier oorspan, glag bask to tne Haven "oos and vals 
ottery and coina dating them, but no definite plans could he recovered 
do ilicis (het chester e a 
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or another ; the third may have been a dwelling-house, at least 
for some part of its existence. 

Ttake first a small apsidal structure, no. XL in the excavation 
list (igs 1, 2). Jt consists of a rectangular hall, with an apso at 
the west end, a door at the east end, another door in the north wall 
near the north-east corner, and, outside the east end of the build- 
ing, bases as if for a portico supported by four wooden columns ; 
it measured 20 ft. in width and 33 ft. in length, apse included. 
The walls were coated with stucco ; the floor was paved with 
flags, beneath which were the strangest and most irregular 
drains—if drains they were—that I have ever seen on a Roman 
site. At some unknown date or dates this original structure 
was altered. The two doors were built up, and we must suppose. 
that another door was opened, possibly near the north-west 
corner, which has been destroyed too completely to permit us to 
say whether there was or was not а door, but which is the only 
possible position. ‘The floor also was raised, and one or two 
хопи resembling a poor cottage wero built up outside the easier 
apse. The finds made in and near this building were few. 
Pottery was rare; such as it was, it was taken to s occu- 

tion in the end of the second and the greater e next 

wo centuries, Two fragments of a military inscription men- 
tioning Calpurnius Agricola governor of Britain about 4.2. 168, 
were found close to it; whether they belonged to it is another 
matter, 

If we should try to identify the original use of the building, 
the most natural guess would be a smell temple. Арка ке Mo 
doubt, not very common in small oblong Roman temples, but 
they are by no means unknown, I may quote an example which 
was recalled to my memory the other day by the kindness of 
Dr. Sticotti,” a small temple at Doclea, in what is now Monte- 
negrin territory. This is 46} ft. long and 82 ft. wide in external 
measure, and has a porch, a. square cela, und an apse (fig 8). Tt 
may, however, be thought that the space which would form the 
cell ofthe temple at Corbridge is tach tos long and narrow 
for the purpose, that its north door is irregular and its portico 
inadequate. Oblong apsidal buildings are, indeed, not so rare 
in the Roman world that we can venture to be quite positive 
about the object of the building now in question. There is, for 























+ It willbe understood thatthe laying out of 
buildings, is not mathematically true anà that tn 
mately rectangular. 

* Doclea had two small temples of this kind which wero examined in 
1898 by Mr. J. A. R. Munro and some other Oxford scholars (Archaeologia, 
Je. Sij. Fuller deiaile have now Deen obtained Бу Аница explorers 
(Sticotti, Die römische Stadt Doclea, Wien, 1913, pp. 05 OLY. 
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a, Apse; 1, Cellar and steps (roped space); c, Original north- 
east corner; », Pedestal of the second structure. 
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example, a hall of much the same shape and size (38 ft. by 48 ft.) 
in the “Villa” at Sarratt in Hertfordshire, which can hardly be 
a temple, 

‘The second building which I will notice (no, XLV) is a 
larger edifice, in grentest extent about 53 ft. by 60 ft. It also is 
араа), and the apse is again at the west end; but this apse 

joes not belong to the original structure, That seems to have 
measured 87 ft, by 44 ft (fig. 4, 2, ©, D, £), and to have contained 
three rooms, placed in a row, the largest in the middle. From 
the middle room a flight of twelve steps descended into a cellar 


Small Templo at Doclea (after Sticotti,) 





Fig. 


of nearly 7 ft, by 9 ft. Moor space, which was plainly part of the 
original structure, and which stood underneath the southern 
zoom. In front of these rooms was an enclosed space, which 
may have been partly roofed, though the central portion at least 
seems to have been open." In the east wall, of which little 
mains, theve are signs as of an entrance opposite the central 
and largest room. 

Such was the original structure. At a later date or dates it 
was extended (n, P, 6, x, on plan). An apse was built on, outside 
and west of the central room. ‘Te cellar was (in all probability) 
filled up. A pedestal about û by Tf in size, made up of a column 
base from some earlier structure and other old building stones, 
ira plaited in the space which I suggest to have been unrooted. 
‘The original east wall, co, seems to have been demolished, and 
a new and longer outer wall, vo, was built 6ft. further east, 
and any arch or roof in this part of the building must then have 
disappeared. Lastly, three or four rooms, one of them appa- 























The lange irregular fags which form the foundation of the walla of 
This bung Jar onen suck way as io suggest ro arches at the points 
Where anan aro marked on igen the ease, the to ides o hir 
ha of the building may have beon roofed, though not perhaps com- 
pletely closed in, while the central part vaa wholly open. 
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rently a latrine, were built on to the north side of the original 
structure (c, D, 2» 11). Whether these changes took place at one 
moment or at various dates is naturally uncertain, but it is 
obvious that they may well have all ocourred together, 

"The finds made in this building are interesting and important. 
When the vault was cleared ont, an altar dedicated Discipulinae. 
Augustorum leg. ii Aug. that is, ‘erected to the Discipline of 
the Emperors by the Legio II Augusta, was found on the wt 
lying ot its side with its base uppermost ; it was almost ре 
Dut seemed not to have been quite finished by the stone-cutter, 
Part of another inscription, dilapidated and damaged by fre 
was found lying loose at the bottom of the steps; it had been. 
set up by a vesillatio (detachment) of the Sixth Legion, serving 
Under an officer whose name is ost but who may have been (if we 
can conjecture from two letters) Virius Lupus, govemor of 
Britain about д.р. 197. Discipulina (sic) occurs on another 
altar found in the Mural region, at Castlestends in Cumberland, 
Which ean be dated to about A.D. 200, while Septimius Severus, 
who was then ruling, is called on an African inscription vindea 
«t conditor Romanae disciplinae, Tt is not unlikely, therefore, 
that both of the Corbridge inscriptions belonged to the same 
date, and that the building with which we are dealing was wrecked 
and bvo of its inscriptions thrown into its cellar in one of the 
disturbances which ultimately brought Severus himself to Britain 
п лар, 908.1 A third inscription found outside the building, 
west of the apse, will be noticed further on. 

Another but undatable find was a rather coarse bas-relief (9 ft. 
high) of Hercules brandishing a club and engaged, apparently, 
inseoohlot with the Lerasan Hydra—of which latter only 
small detached fragments survive : behind stands an attendant. 
Hercules, of course, fits in well with the Roman army of the early 
third emtury? 4 tome of a Genius or Bonus Eventus war 
discovered near. ‘The smaller finds were few. "The coins and 
pottery are taken by Mr. Newbold and Mr. Craster to date to 
some extent from the middle or end of the second century, but 
mainly from the third and fourth centuries. One coin. of 
Valentinian I was detected by Mr. Forster between two floors of 
gpu signinum in the most northwesterly of the rooms which (a 

have said) were at some time or other added to the; original 

* Forte Castlstends stone see OU vil. 900, as corrected in 
tx 08% lo he Alan Ienipln; Dean, ПЕ 
however, be added that Disciplina is represented on coins of Hadrian and 
ol a is nd tiat an altar to ker was dog up from the well of tho 

айл Building at Bierens in 1080, which, i unlikely 1o bo of to 
In ae ЭШ. бие 18a the Png, 

E Domaszewski, Religion des römischen Heeren, PP: T, 49. 
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Fig. 4. м ор лота Ағар» BUDDDIMO, PERHAPS 
A MEADQUARTENS BUILDING 


(Surveyed and drawn by Mr. J. G. N. Clift) 
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structure, I should also note that deep underneath the build- 
ings which I have been describing were vestiges of earlier floors 
and walls and sherds of pottery belonging to the late first and 
carly second century. 

¢ may now try to trace the history and determine the use 
of this building. Tt seems to have been erected on ground pre- 
viously occupied by an earlier structure, and its pottery and 
inscriptions combine to refer its erection to the later part of the 
second century. Soon after, perhaps at the very outset of the 
century, it was destroyed and its vault filled up, Later 
still, how much Inter we cannot tell, it was restored and enları 
by the addition of an apse, and it may well be that its other 
extensions, eastwards and northwards, belonged to the same date, 
Part of it at least remained in use, and a new floor was put down, 
in the second half of the fourth century. As a whole, it may 
best be compared, both in its first and in its second form, wit 
the structure conventionally known as the * praetorium "or Head- 
quarters in Roman castella. A. dominant feature in the prae- 
torium” is a row of rooms, three or more usually five, opening on 
o a small courtyard in front of them, dhe central room, which 
was often the largest, was the shrine containing the altars for the 
official worship of the regiment and its standards, and under it, 
or under an adjacent room, is often found a cellar for the militar 
chest, which closely resembles the Corbridge cellar, Add to this 
the fact that an altar to Discipline fitsin very well with the Head- 
quarters of a military post and that one such altar achuall 
occurred in the Headquarters of Birrens, as I have just mentioned, 
and the identification of our structure with a ‘praetorium’ 
becomes a pardonable conjecture. Tt is not quite a normal 
*practorium', But neither is the site a normal fortress ; we 
might almost expect that whatever Headquarters was established 
in it would also miss the normal shape, 

‘There has been some talk, I believe, of identifying our structure 
with a Christian church, hat suggestion was first made before 
the building had been properly dug out and when it was supposed 
to bave consisted of a nave and two aisles running its full length. 
When further digging showed that the three rooms filled only 
half of the structure and also that the apse was an addition, the 
reasons for this view. never very strong fell entirely awey. 
Indeed, I cannot think that the plan of the military Head- 
quarters hay really much in common with the normal plans of 

ıe earliest Christian churches, 

‘Ihe third building which I wish to notice (the southern half 
of ite XXXIK in the excavation list) is much harder to unravel, 
Mr. J. G. N. Clift, to whom I owe the plans of the two apsidal 
buildings ge 1 and 4), has beso good enough to furnish ine 
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with a plan of this building also, as surveyed by himself (fig. 6), 
and to accompany it by a note on its possible histor 


“Originally the building consisted of five chambers (4 on plan) disposed. 
sown rs sds of aa space, which was n all proba rom 
And not an unroofed court. To the west of this group of ehambers there 
vrs ab fit apace which was presumably x ope ar (cron pln) ; tl 
farther to the west, and abutting on the strect, was a Jong narrow fore- 
baling (om on pina), cin wid, which may have been oy range 
grouped about a entrance or an open loggia. 1t rin any case fairy clear 
{hat no formed part of the original structure, since the wall nerom the 
north end of both oo aud n, though only ita footings and foundations 
‘survive, soome clearly to bo of tho samo character and ago as the wall 



























which they adjoin j nt both end there i evidence in the, still exinting 
‘masonry that the wall had been destroyed nnd axed down at the junction 
"The het evident change in the structure Wae the demolition of the 





wall dividing m from the room north of it and tho insertion into parta 
af both rooms of «shares with new oath and ast walla, marked on 






ho plan aaa? Period IL. “This now room bad à oor ater blocked w 
on Re мин id and another dn На ЭЕ. comer” he TU Par 
о бетонов о the external v оше їп the NW, 








‚corner. of the site (north end of co, nn) and 
‘of building immediately adjoining it on the north. 
time the portare kiln may perhaps har ben hl anl a pego formel 
along the south nido of the room introduced in Period II. Period IV 
was marked hy tho construct 





of walls across m and cu (co plan) and 
‘of the rooms affected. ‘This alteration 
ө site into three portions : (1) three original chambers 
facing tho eat street; (2) two chambers yard and outbuildings, 
SW- comer and (8) a amber, tho kilna yard and workshops, in th 
NW. corner. In Period V the northern of tho three original castor 
chambers was incorporatod in the premises devoted to tho potter, while 
tho inst alteration Eraoontlo (Poriod V1) consisted jn tho construction 
of a sral] wall in tho middle of tho oust sido and the laying down 
4 cement floor in a space enclosed by it. The mälonry of the building, 
aia whole, is not of tho best quality, but Ita earlier parts are fairly оо 
if judged by othar Corbridge work, while each овен change shows 
of in oraftemanehi 




















‘This history of the building is, of course, put forward only as 
conjectura solution of a very complex problem detail init 
wil, no doubt, be interpreted diferently by other. But it 
hows well the number of changes which Jn the course of $00 
years the building underwent, 

‘A feature of special interest, and one which fortunately admits 
of litle doubt, is the pottery kiln inserted at some comparatively 
Jate period into the north-western of the rooms marked a on the 
plan and built in between a wall of the original structure and 
& secondary addition. Of the actual kiln there remained only 
the lowest’ story, that is, the firing chamber, which was open at 
both ends. in quite unusual fashion; from this, six still visible 
apertures conducted the heat towards thé upper and vanished 
portions ofthe kiln. Round it lumps of local day lay ready for 
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Street. 
Fig. б. PLAN OP HOUSE WITH INSERTED KILN (SITR XXXIX, SOUTHERN MALF) 
(Surveyed and drawn by Mr. J, G. N. Clift) 
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use, and close by were many specimens of the ware actually baked. 
in the kiln—light red or bufl-coloured dishes and trays, some of 
them of considerable size, and a very few similar dark-coloured 
pieces; in a neighbouring room (the north-eastern of those 
marked a) were little water-troughs in which the potter could 
knead his clay, and indeed there was clay inside them. ‘The ware 
made in this kiln was, both in colour and in shape, somewhat 
unlike the ordinary wares which have occurred in our excavations, 
though we had met with a few pieces of the same colour, and 
some of the same shape but dark-coloured. Tt is possible that. 
the kiln had not been very long in use when some disaster put an 
end to it or to its potter. About its date I venture no conjec- 
‘ture; Mr, Newbold, who examined the pieces, suggests nothing 
more definite than the third or fourth centur; 

One more structural feature calls for mention, This is a net- 
work of thick walls, mostly some 5 ft. across, and adomed on one 
side (never on both sides) with a shapely plinth, We had met 
bits of these curious structures before and had conjectured that. 
they would perhaps turn out to be strong enclosure walls for 
special portions of Corstopitum. But the a pieces traced 
in 1912 disprove this guess; the walls were found running about. 
and among the other buildings in a way which makes defence or 
enclosure a most improbable explanation. At present the onl 
hypothesis which seems even possible is one due to Mr. P.Newboli 
—that these walls form the substructures for a system of water- 
channels or small aqueducts serving various buildings in the 
Inter days of Corstopitum. The whole site is one on which 
wells, unless very deep, would be no use, and we know from the. 
discoveries of 1907-8 that water was actually brought from the 
high ground north of Corbridge down to the fountain on the main 
street, by means of an open water-channel in stone supported on 
a long clay embankment. If the thick walls now in question 
supported further aqueducts, they must have been sadly in the 
way. But they would have been no less necessary and no greater 
hindrance than the clay embankment of the proven aqueduct, 
which cut across the northern half of the site with little regard 
for communication between the buildings which it divided, 

I conclude with the smaller finds. ‘They are unusually few. 
Four inscriptions are noteworthy; I haye already mentioned 
three, and I may add a few words on the fourth, which is, in its 
way, very remarkable. IE is a. building stone. with two lines of 
letters LEGXXXVV|COHVII. ‘This, as it stands, seems to 
denote the Seventh Cohort of the Thirtieth Legion Ulpia 
Victrix, which garrisoned Lower Germany from about a.D. 120 
till very late in the Empire. This legion is not known ever to 
have sent men to Britain, though other Rhenish legions did, and 
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there is no obvious reason why it should not have done so on 
occasion. Had it done so, however, we might have expected 
a rather different form of inscription, with some such term as 
verillatio, and. a. curious feature in the lettering shows that the 
matter is more complicated than that. It is clear on the stone 
itself that the inscription, as first cut, was LEG XXVV, and that 
the third X. was inserted at a later date in the space between G 
and X and inserted somewhat rudely. ‘This suggests that some 
visitor to Corbridge, perhaps soldier who had served in or been 
Familiar with the Uhivtieth in Germany, may have added tho X 
for Auld Lang Syne, It is, however, a more than ordinary 
coincidence that Mr, Kipling, writing Puck of Pook’s Hill long 
before this stone was found, introduced Legion XXX and its 
Cohort VII as serving near Corbridge late in the fourth century, 
He must have drawn both legion and cohort 
mation ; we might wish that his imagination 
would anticipate a few other finds. Our stone in any case can 
hardly be as Inte as 988, Probably it was first set up in the 
second century and its surface is so little worn that it must have 
been buried fairly soon after it was set up. It was found close 
to Site XLV, the second of the buildings which I described 
above, lying outside the apse, and it is tempting to think that 
it first stood in a wall of that building and was buried in the 
same destruction which threw the altar of Discipulina down the 
steps of the cell 
“Beulptured stones of any interest were rare, I have already 
noted that Site XLV yielded a bas-relief of Hercules and part of 
fa sculpture in the round, a male figure draped from the waist 
downwards (head, legs, and one arm lost), which must have repre- 
sented a Genius or Bonus Eventus, Another stone, 2ft. high, 
was carved with curiously unlasical omament (fg. 1). Of the 
smaller objects a few are worth noting. A bronze figurine of 
Mercury; a bronze ever, nearly a foot high (fg. 8); a small bronze 
plaque on which is engraved a figure of Victory marching rapidly 
астоз а tinned-white background (fig. 9.6); and the neck or 
shoulderpíaca of a helmet (ibid. , ae interesting bronze pieces, 
Among the brooches is a swastika brooch of a second-century 
type, common enough in Germany but less often recorded in 
Batain (ibid. 8). A mall dise brooch with a figure of a man 
and horse is unfortunately too ill-preserved for description 
(ibid. 2); Among bone objects the most notable is a piece 4 in. 
r, which bears in relief a draped and hooded female figure 
holding in her hand a cup or bowl with fruits; probably she 
is to be regarded as seated, but the perspective is uncertain ; 
the Tower part of the figure has not survived (ibid. 4). This 
seems to be one of the Mother Goddesses who are usually 
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depicted in triads, seated, holding baskets of fruit in their lap 
and wearing hoods not unlike our figure. If this be so, it is 
possible that two more similar bone figures not yet found formed 
the rest of a set. Among iron objects I may refer to some 
javelin-points, arrow-heads, and other iron weapons and imple- 
‘ments found lying around some small hearths suitable for smiths, 
in what must have been a shed or yard ; here obviously we may 
trace the presence of soldiers.” 





Professor Gowran asked the length of the kiln, as a long 
kiln might have had two holes for stoking, It was also conceiv- 
able that if the pottery was not to be discoloured in firing, a 
double fire-place was used so as to introduce nir and so counter- 
act the effect of the smoke, 


Mr, Busiz-Fox thought that the kiln might have had a clay 
wall at one end, the side-walls being of stone ; the top was almost. 
certainly of clay. He would be more ready to accept the build- 
ings shown as barracks when he had seen similar plans elsewhere. 
On a two days’ visit he had come to the conclusion that the 
buildings in question had been used for industrial purposes. 
Part cons f a central courtyard with rooms opening upon 
ib. He inquired whether any prastoriam like that described 
ind ever been found in any Roman town as distinct from a camp ; 
and was interested to know what use was made of the building 
when it ceased to be a praetorium. With regard to the aque- 
duct theory, he remarked that whereas the channel formed princi- 
pally of clay was alone found on the north side of the street, the 
‘walls said to be connected with the supply on the south’ side 
жеге all substantially built, and furnished with a plinth, ‘here 
‘were buildings north of the street not served by any aqueduct at 
all, and it was curious that a watercourse should have such 
metrical turns, and that no channelled stone had been found 
south of the road. He had seen a rich find of pottery at Cor- 
bridge from a low level, dating between a.D. 80 and 90, that 
formed a valuable link in the pottery series; and he looked for- 
ward to see an illustrated report of the find. ‘The date of the 
pottery kiln was also an important point, calling for liberal 
illustration. There was some evidence of a break in the occupa- 
tion of Corbridge between 110 and 120 or 180, coinciding with 
‘the destruction of the Ninth Legion, and further excavation 
might bring to light further evidence on that head. 

Mr. Srernensox inquired whether the first and second lines 
‚of the inscribed altar were of the same date, as the letteri 
was not uniform and the cohort seemed to have been add 
subsequently. 
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Mr. Qcannens.nsked for details of the stone used at Corbridge + 
had any different qualities been noticed, as at the Saalburg? 


Professor Havren, in reply, apologized for the absence of 
‘Messrs, Forster and Clift, and mentioned that most of the pottery 
found near the kiln was of a light colour. “The alleged barracks 
жеге similar in some respects to some at Neuss and Petronell, 
and probably the central square was not open, as there wax no 
drain in the middle of it. Phe aqueduct theory held the ficld, 
and though he had once thought the walls were defensive, the 
contrary had since been proved by the line they followed. "he 
sharp turns were not fatal to the aqueduct theory, as they would 
end to check a too strong current, The stone used was almost 
always local, but he could give no detailed information on the 
point, ‘The illustration of the Corbridge reports had been a 
diffculty, and they had to decide whether to spend their funds 
on the excavations and the report, or mainly on excavati 
Both the hoards of gold coins had been transferred to the Bri 
Museum, on the understanding that they should not be distri- 
buted but kept intact, ‘They had been taken over from the finders 
and other claimants by the ‘Treasury ; and with the proceeds 
the Excavating Committee had been able not only to pay the 
workmen the bullion value of the find as previously agreed upon, 
but also to add nearly £800 to the excavation account, 











Professor W. R. Lernany, F.S.A., read tho following note on 
the Wolverhampton Cross shaft 

“This remarkable pillar stands in the parish churchyard ; it 
is of red sandstone, about 14 ft. high and 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
and rises from a round stone some 7 ft. in diameter. It is now 
terribly decayed, but fortunately a cast of it was taken between 
thirty und forty years ago, which is now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. “It is only by careful examination that an 
clear idea can be got of the elegant patterns carved in bands 
around the circular shaft of the cross, Having become interested 
in making these out as far as possible, I suggested to Miss 
Dorothy Martin of the Royal College of Art, that she should 
make a drawing, restoring ‘the carving to some extent. This 
with much patience she did, and the result is here illustrated 
(see plate). The drawing is now in the Print Room of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, ‘The eross-shaft was illustrated 
by a careful woodeut in the Builder in the year 1872, but the 
patterns cannot be understood from that engraving. Only by 
comparing different parts and following all the indications can 
the decorative scheme be made out. It used to be called the 
Dane's Cross, and some of the creatures carved on it were said 
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to be ravens—probably the big-headed bird in one of the triangles 
is one of these. When the Archaeological Association met at 
Wolverhampton in 1872, Mr. G. M. Hills stated that he had 
examined the top of the column ‘and found evidence of 
vision for the insertion and fixing of another stone, probably a. 
cross", He thought that the carvings in the triangles were 
the symbols of the evangelists and that there had been figures 
below; but this was quite visionary. 

Several crosses in the midland’ counties have circular shafts, 
Usually they change from the round to the square form about 
half-way up. “The junction between the two”, says Mr. Romilly 
‘Allen, “is marked by a band of interlaced work or moulding, 
Sometimes the shafts are entirely cylindrical and of great 
diameter, as at Wolverhampton, Masham, and Wilne. The 

illar at Wilne has been converted into a font.’ ‘This pillar 
Rad a band of animals; two paire, I think, face to face! with 
interlacing tails, and about 18in. high. It may be remarked 
that the most important animals on the Wolverhampton Cross 
aro in pairs. ‘The Masham shaft is covered with tiers of arcades 
containing figures. Messrs. Prior and Gardner say that these 
are Christ and the Apostles. The niches here are like Ro- 
manesque arcades of the eleventh century, The decoration of 











the Wolverhampton Cross seems to be advanced Romanesque 
work not earlier than the twelfth century. It is certainly an 
extraordinary work. "Phe bands of carving are drawn of diffe- 
rent lengths, because the shaft diminishes upwards, the decrease 
i 


shown in steps only for convenience, the surface is really con- 
ous. "The question may be raised whether it would not be 
wise to shelter this fine monument in the church." 





Mr. Birsox said he saw no objection to assigning the Wolver- 
hampton carving to the third quarter of the twelfth century, 
and quite agreed with the author. 


The Равяркхт thought the interest of the exhibit ought not 
to be measured by the amount of discussion, and most would 
that the drawings were quite novel and highly interesting. 
It struck him that the refinement in the drawing of the anim; 
was hardly in agreement with the date proposed, but it was 
premature to date the monument before seeing the original. 
The artist might unconsciously have altered the style of the 
work to an appreciable extent, and with all the goodwill in 
the world it was difficult to give the feeling of a carving in the 
round by means of a developed elevation, 


ı Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 
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‘Davespay, 2nd May, 1918. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
‘ordered to be returned to the donors: 





From the Author Weriptions of 1000-1912. By F. 


Maverñola, Y. 2012. 
From the Author :~Fourth interim roport of tho excavations at Maum- 
'hury Rings, Dorchester, 1912. By H. St. Georgo Gray. Bro. 
Dorchester, 1913, 
From the Author :—Catalogue of Exhibition of Original Documenta of 
;pearean interest, Publio Record Office, 19 April, 1913. By 
William Martin, LL.D. F.S.A. 0vo. London, 10H 
From the Junta para Ampliación de Estudios é Investigaciones ciontíñcas ;— 
1. Medina Azzabra y Alamiriya, Por D. Ricardo Velázquez Bosco. 
Bro. Madrid, 1012, 
2, Materiales do Arqueología española. Cuaderno primero, Por 
M. Gómer-Moreno y J. Рой. Bro. Madrid, 1012. 
|. Esenela española de Arqueología é Historia en Roma. Cuadernos 
de Trabajos 1. Bro. Madrid, 1012. 

















Notice was given of a ballot for the election of Fellows on 
‘Thursday, 5th June, 1918, and the list of the candidates to be 
put to the ballot was read. 


Tn pursuance of the Statutes, Chapter I, Section у, Courtenay 
Charles Evan, Baron Tredegar, was elected a Fellow of the 


Society. 


E. Tutunrow Leens, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., exhibited two matrices 
of seals for recognizances under the Statute Merchant for Oxford, 
on which he communicated the following not 

The matrices exhibited came to my notice enrly in 1912 in 
the cours of collecting materiel for ax exhibition held in oon- 
nexion with the Millenary of the first mention of Oxford in 
written history. When I asked Mr. R. Bacon, the Town Clerk, 
whether disused seals of the city existed, he produced these mi 
trices, and as I thought it desirable that their existence should 
be recorded, Lam now able, by kind permission of the Mayor and 
Corporation of the City of Oxford, to exhibit them to the Society 
this evening. ‘The whole subject of these seals for recognizances. 
under the Statute Merchant has been fully dealt with elsewhere 
in the Proceedings of the Society, by the Inte Dr. C. S, Perceval, 
formerly Treasurer of the Society, and also by Mr. W. H. St. John 
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Hope; their accounts should be referred to. As will be seen 
from those communications, the seals were issued to towns under 
Edward I. The seal had to be ‘of two pieces”,* the greater or 
king's seal held by the mayor, and the counter-seal or clerk's seal, 
‘those exhibited being two such pieces, but of widely different dates. 
I have been unable to discover any details as to when the act 
was extended to Oxford. Dr. Perceval concluded that, although 
not mentioned even in the Ordinances of temp. Edw, II, 1913, 
ett must havo boon among the fst asthe type of the fst 

rger seal is identical with that of no less than five other towns 








n) G) 


‘to which the ‘Statute’ was transmitted under Edward I. Of the 
earliest Oxford king's seal only impressions are extant, One in 
the British Museum? shows the device, namely, the kings 
Dust, fall face, erowned, charged on the breast with a lion of 
England, between two triple-towered castles, Within the border 
S' EDW'+R +++» RECOGN: APD: OXONIA. This is accom- 
ed by the counter-seal with the device of an Ox, statant 
gardani, vith tail reourved over the, back, in a Fonn, and the 
legend BOS OXONIE. Neither of the matrices of these two 
earlier impressions is apparently now in existence. To Oxford, 
however, a special interest attaches as it appears to be the onl} 
town which on the demise of the king had the linge seal destroyed 


Fig. 1. CAF PROM MATRIX OV TIR f KINO'A SRAL (2P. NN 





2 Proceedinge, vil. 107, ix. 253, and xv. 61, 

* A curious interpretation of this part of the enactment is furnished by 
a seal of Carlisle, of which one half, dated 1670, is extant. In this case 
the seal was literally made in two pieces, which were fastened together for 
(Trans. Cumberland and Westmorland Ant. and Arch, 
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and a new one made for his successor, This was only done until 
Richard IL; thereafter the same seal served for all time, It is 
the matrix of this seal with the alteration of the name which 
is exhibited. It is circular, about 1gin. in diameter, with a 
plain back with moulded rim; on the back a plain loop is 
affixed towards the edge. The device is the same as that of the 
earlier king's seal, but certain alterations have taken place in the 
legend (fig. 1). In the first place we have RECARD' instead of. 
€DW', and in the second D€BI TOR" is inserted between RECOGN- 
and APD-, and apostrophes arc used in place of dots to mark ab- 
breviations other than the name of the king. The legend thus 
reads, $' RECARD’ REG’ ANGLIE AD RECOGN' DEBITOR” 
APD” OXONIA. It was evident, however, from impressions that 
the words $? RECARD' were not cut at the same timo as the rest of 
the legend, - Mr. Birch in describing an impression says," ‘This 
is the seal of Edward III for Oxford with the commencement of 
the legend altered? I take this to mean that the Richard seal is 
similar to that used under Edward IJI, which latter, as the inser- 
tion of DEBITOR' shows, was again different from the earliest 
seal. А cast from a worn and imperfect impression from a 
document dated 1959 in the New College collection of seals, now 
deposited in the Ashmolean Museum, is the Edward ITI seal in 
question. It appears to be identical with the Richard II seal 
except for the name and the omission of the star at'the beginning. 
of the legend, necessitated by the greater number of letters. 
‘The Richard TI matrix has evidently been cast from an impres- 
sion taken from the earlier matrix, in which the first part of the 
legend had been previously filled in to remove it from the im- 
ssion and the new lettering afterwards substituted. With the 
ichard sea was a new counter-seal, in design a slight variant of 
the earliest clerk's seal, This is no longer extant, 

‘The second matrix exhibited is, however, that of a counter-teal 
of much later date. It is also of silver and circular, with flat 
back chased with a toothed pattern and a tall flat perforated 
handle. It is 14 in. in diameter; the device is as follows: 
an ox with tail recurved over back statant in a ford. In the 
exergue -1597-. The legend contained within plain line borders 
runs as follows: 

Æ MINOR i PARS ‘+ SIGILL + STAT + MERC + OXON- 
‘The whole is enclosed within a pearled border (fig. 2). I have 
assumed that any new seal would be made at the expense of the 
city, but search in the city chamberlain's accounts of the end of 
the sixteenth century has. failed to show any details as to cost 
or the reason, for making it.” 

? Ihid., p. 148. 
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‘The Puxsipexr questioned whether the seal had been repro- 
duced by casting and then had the lettering altered, He had 
not seen any genuine matrix of medieval or later date that had 
not been engraved or stamped, and casting was looked upon by 
collectors as proof of forgery. He suggested that it was the 
custom to send round such sees in blank but that might lead 
to a charge of high treason, the death of the sovereign being 
imagined. In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Leeds, he 
thought the meeting would also recognize the kindness of the 
Mayor and Corporation of Oxford in lending the seals for exhibi- 
tion, On further inspection ho came to the conclusion that the 
matrix had been plugged and the king's name re-engraved, 











ЖЮ. 3, саят үнөм маттих ое тик ' ошник'в ккл1/, 1507. ($) 


Mr, Leens replied that the casting was certainly a doubtful 
point. It was difficult to account for the identity except by 
that supposition, but the legend was certainly cut and a few 
letters [атый from the original, ‘There was no indication that 
certain letters had been filled in and that part of the legend 
recut, He admitted that the whole seal had been engraved, but 
an expert whom he had consulted had declared the difficulties 
in the way of altering so small a part of the legend without 
plugging, of which he could detect no trace, to be almost 
insuperable, 


Sir Tuomas Swaccx, K.C.M.G., exhibited two helmets, with 
erests, from Marston Moretaine Church, Bedfordshire, on which 
Major Fanavmansov, F.S.A., communicated the following notes: 


“These headpieces are the remains of two separate funeral 
achievements which have hung over the tombs of persons entitled. 
to bear arms, Such achievements consisted of a helm, with 
coloured wooden crest and mantling, sword, targe, spurs, gaunt- 
lets, and coat-armour. This latter was originally the jupon, but 
subsequently was made of canvas, cut in the form of a tabard 

- x2 
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and painted with the arms of the deceased. "These v 
objects were carried at the funeral by the heralds or their deputies 
and were afterwards hung on brackets on the wall above the 
tomb. his practice of suspending helmets over tombs was not 
common on the continent, but in England it was a regular 
custom, and obtained from the beginning of the fourteenth to the 
end of the seventeenth centuries, "here are probably some four 
or five hundred churches in England where portions of these 
achievements, usually the helmet, still rem 

Church armour may be divided into four classes : 

(i) That which was actually worn by the decened, mich as 
the achievements of the Black Prince at Canterbury, the war 
helm of Sir Richard Pembridge, formerly at Hereford Cathedral, 
and the armet of Sir John Peché at Lullingstone, Kent, 

(j) Real helmeta, frequently earlier pices adapted by the 
undertakers, 

iii) Dummies, rudely made and never intended to be worn ; 





an 
(iv) Parish armour, which in the reigns of Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth was often kept in the church tower and mustered 
occasionally. An interesting example of wach armour vas dis 
covered a few years ago at Mendlesham, Suffolk, where the 
parvis of the church was found to be fall of early pieces, This 
armour, however, had nothing to do with funerals and was not 
of knightly description. 

‘To return now to the exhibits and to take the oldest first (fig.1). 
‘This consists of the skull or main portion of a large bascinet, 
dating from about the frt halt of the Rfteenth century: Tthas the 
‚characteristics of a helm, being made to rest on the shoulders of 
the wearer, and is a very graceful piece of armour beaten out 
from one piece of metal.” The top or crown, where blows might 
be expected to fall, is very thick, but gets thin towards the front 
over the eyes, this part being covered by the visor, without which 
these bascinets were never used. In the case of a helm this part 
over the eyes was very thick, it having no protection from a 
visor, but. there is no necessity for thickness in this helmet, and 
indeed it would spoil the balance. ‘The visors often had re- 
inforeing pieces, as in the case of the one at Broadwater Church, 
‘Sussex. 

‘At the sides in their proper positions are two carefully drilled 
holes, the use of which could only be to hold the hinges for the 
visor or visors, These hinges with a vertical pin were adapted 
so that a visor either for tilting or one for combat on foot could 
be put on as required, Tt was merely a cas of removing and 
replacing the pins, the hinges remaining permanently fixed on 
their pivots. 
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Round the nape of the neck inside are to be seen rivets, of 
which originally there were twelve. ‘These were driven through 
a thick strap, and the holes in the metal to receive them, being 
countersunk on the outside, were secured by being burred wit 
the hammer, ‘The twin holes round the edges of the front and 
lower back rim of the helmet are for securing the lining. ‘These 
holes are carefully made, and countersunk both inside and outside 
to avoid cutting the material used for sewing, 

At the back, just below the nape of the neck, are three holes, 
through which Was riveted originally a broad strap of metal that 
held the large buckle used to attach the bascinct to the back plate. 
These three holes are also to be scen in the example now pre- 
served at Norwich Castle. 

Evidence for the early date assigned to the Marston bascinet 
can be found in the keel-shaped crown, which in later examples 
became more rounded. "o this main part, which may be con- 
sidered a very fine piece of armour, is now attached a buffe which 
is real armour but cut down and narrowed, and, being riveted 
rigidly by two rivets on each side, causes the whole to take the 
appearance of a helm. If it had been intended for use in this 
form, the part over the eyes would have been too thin, but it was 
never intended to be in use as a helm. The buffe before it was 
cut down may have belonged to the bascinet, but of this there is. 
no certainty. Tn support of the theory, however, Baron do Cosson 
in Helmets and Mail quotes from Les Chroniques de J. de Lalain 
where it is mentioned * L'Anglois issit de son pavillon armé de 
tout harnas, à grand bassinet à bavière et visière fermée’. 

‘Thereisabrassin Marston Moretaine Church to Thomas Reynes, 
where a bascinet with visor for fighting on foot, very similar to 
the one we have here, is shown; he died in 1451. ‘These great 
Dascinets are essentially English, and quite a number have come 
down to us owing to their preservation in churches, Amongst 
‘them may be mentioned examples at Norwich, in the Castle 
‘Museum, identical with the one we have here; Broadwater, 
Sussex ; Brabourne, Kent s Cobham, Kent, with tilting visor; one 
formerly at Rayne Church; and one at Willington Church, Bed- 
fordshire, of a later date, namely, 1500. 

There is also the well-known example at Framlingham, Suffolk, 
which is almost similar to the Marston example. It shows the 
beavor, apparently not cut down, and has a reinforcing piece over 
the eyes. There is also a great bascinet, rather earlier in date, 
in the Burges Bequest at the British Museum, It was found at 
Kordofan on the Nile, and vas supposed to have been part of 
some armour sold to the Khalif of Egypt by Jacques Corur, but 
it Jooks of the English shape, “The cin piece could nat have 
been original. Another very early type, that originally had a 
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camail and a pointed visor, was found in Aldborough Church, 
Yorkshire, where it was in use as a coal-scuttle, 

We will pass on to the second exhibit (fig. 2). There is 
little remarkable in this one. It is a real close helmet of about 
1560, and was probably one in bad repair, that had been 
meuded and adapted for funeral purposes, ‘he beavor has had 











Fig. 2. nunt FROM MARSTON MORETAINE CHURCH, BEDS 


a piece riveted on and is rather short, not allowing the visor 
to come down sufficiently low. ‘There is a very old mend inside 
the crown, "The latter is good in shape and has been forged from 
one piece. ‘The rivets for fastening the lining and fragments of 
the latter remain, as well as places for the catches. The gorget 
lati ies defini i pst ebd heu epperentiy been added ler 
tnd made from unfinished pieces for the funeral. ‘The headpiece 
in the main is a real helmet, "he holes rudely punched in the 
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vizor have no apparent use and could not have been original. 
‘This is a common form of helmet found in churches. 

‘There is an Elizabethan tomb of alabaster in Marston More- 
taine Church with the effigy in armour of Sir Thos. Sn 
Speaker of the House of Commons in Elizabeth's time. Ihe 
helmet may well have been used at his faneral, 

‘The horse's head-crest was found attached to this helmet, The 
stork's hend was оп the bascinet (fig. 3). All signs of the original 

int have been removed from both the crests. It is interest- 
ing tonote that they are of onk, Crests were generally of a lighter 
wood. ‘The horse's head is the crest of Snagge, and a crane’s 
head was borne by Reynes and Broughton.” 





Mr. Зомкля Cinke said there were many funeral helmets in. 
Henry VII's Chapel and the triforium at Westminster, and he 
believed them to be in jeopardy, as alterations were contemplated 
for the Order of the Bath in the Chapel. It was important to 
ascertain whether those antiquities would be treated with respect 
during and after their removal. 


Major Fanavıranson had examined the helmets stored in a room 
in the triforium, but thought the others referred to were of no 
‘account, 


Mr, rrounxes said one of the most important funeral helmets 
had been omitted from the list given in this paper, namely, that 
now in the erypt at Westminster and originally ìn the triforium, 
and he thought it deserved a glass case. He enumerated other 
English examples, especially that in the possession of Captain 
Lindsay. It was’ puzzling to find three rivet holes at the back 
which were too small for the buckle-strap, ‘The exhibit, was of 
special interest as being obviously made up from something of 
earlier date and not intended to be of its present form. 








Tho Paesipexr said it was only due to the Society to state that 
‘the Black Princes funeral furniture was illustrated in Vetusta 
Monumenta and had been exhibited to the Society. With re- 
gard to the condition of the tabard, he had been instructed, 
‘when Secretary, to write to the Dean of Canterbury, to ask 
whether it might be preserved in a glass case at the Society's 
expense but the reply was thatthe cathedral could not be turned 
into a museum, ‘The Society's only object was to preserve the 
‘unique relies of an interesting character in English history, and 
that such preservation was called for was proved by the loss of 
the heraldic label. ‘The furniture had since been better preserved, 

3 Proceedings, xvii. 74, 
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but should not be left in what was practically the open air; it 
was protected from nothing but the rai 





thought, from a recent inspection of the Black 
‘armour, that further protective measures were necessary ; 
жаа pointed ont that relion Erom one of tho Priora’ tombu were 
already exhihited in a glaw-framcd reces, 10 that le oxcuso tat 
the cathedral was not a museum no longer held. ‘The tabard 
should certainly he placed in better custody, 






Pxncivar, D, Guwrizus, Tsq,, exhibited a Grant of the Manor 
of Teynton, Oxon., upon which W. J. Hanpy, Esq, M.A., 
F.A. rend the following note: 

“There is nothing of special interest concerning the grant of 
the manor of Teynton, except the endorsement thereon. 

"The grant was made by Henry VII on November 6th, 1546, 
about six weeks before the date of the king's will, and some 
twelve weeks before his death, on January 28th, 1546-7. Edmund 
Harman, the grantee, is very frequently mentioned in the calendar 
of State Papers for the reign of Henry VIII. One of the earliest 
mentions of him Ihave found in that calendar is in the year 
1585, when he was already in the king's service in connexion with 
the heaping of the royal wardrobe, " In the year of the grant 
itself, he is referred to us the king's barber, ‘The Inte Mr. James 
Gairdner, FS. x of the calendar above mentioned, 
identifies him with the person who is frequently referred to as 
«Mr. Edmunds’. 

On October 11th, 1549, he is described as the king's servant, 
and, together with Agnes, his wife, received a grant of the sup- 
pressed hospital of St. John at Burford, in Oxfordshire. What 
other grants of lands he received besides this hospital and the 
manor of Teynton I cannot say, but I may mention that he was 
tne of the witnesses of the king's will, and, under that will, 
received a legacy of two hundred marks 

Harman died in 1871, and, by bis wil desired to be buried 
“in my parish church of’Tainton”. He left a considerable amount 
of property in Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire to his then wife 
(hone name, was Katherine) for life, with remainder to his 

laughters and co-heirs: Agnes, wife of Edmund Bray, and Mary, 
wife of William Jonson. He also let money for the maintenance 
and repair of Teynton Church and for the poor of that parish, 
and money for eight sermona to be preached yearly, four in the 
church of Teynton, and the other four in the churches of certain 
parishes in which he held pro widow was to appoint 
‘the preachers, and, after her, that should possess the 
manor of Teynton. He selected as overseers two persons learned 
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in the law, Lord Chief Baron Bell of the Exchequer, and Serjeant 
Lovelace: to the former he bequeathed two "stone cups, with 
covers, lips and feet of silver, wholly gilt’, and to the latter one 
‘drinking cup of silver, wholly gilt, with a cover”. 

‘The endorsement on the grant reads as follows, and is evidently 
in the handwriting of Harman himself: ‘This noble gyfte of 
my manour of Teynton was geven unto me by our noble Englishe 
Cäsar and Princo of most worthie fame, Inge Henry е УШЫ, 
my sovereigne lorde and master, in the tyme of my service, beinge 
one of tho gromes of his most honorable pryveye chamber Whose 
ошо God batho taken to his meroye, for Ї тау self am witnes of 
the same He dyed so lyke a Cristen Prynce and in the feare and 
faithe of Christe oure Savioure Whiche my hope and truste is 
hereafter to slepe with ћуп in rest and peace even in the Kyng- 
dome of God, Amen.’ 

"The words * Whose soule God hathe taken to his mercye, for 
I my self? am witnes of the same He dyed so lyke a Cristen 
Prynce and in the feare and faithe of Christe oure Savioure’, cer- 
‘tainly suggest that Harman was present with the king at the 
time of his death. 

‘An endorsement of this kind on a title deed seems so unusual 
that I have ventured to bring that deed before you to-night, 
and to offer these few observations thereon.” 














6. Wraaw Amor, Esq., exhibited an enamelled pricket 
candlestick from Peterborough, Northants, on which he com- 
municated the following notes : 


“This candlestick was found some time ago by some workmen 
in the monastic moat which surrounded the precincts of the 
cathedral of this town, "The mont at this place wes said to have 
been. some $5 ft. wide and 10 ft. deep, and was filled with black 
penty soil and mud, The oandlestiek waa found at a depth of about 

ft, to 5 ft. from the surface level of the land. ‘This would appear 
to indicate that the date when the ost was about 
bove this level the remai 
to later periods, while below the remains are as a rule not later 
than Tudor. No other finds are recorded in actual proximity, 
but several pieces of early combed ware and other fragments of 
early pottery were found at about the same level. 

“the candlestick ie clearly Limoges enamel in copper of the 
twelfth to thirteenth centuries, and is of fine workmanship. Only 

ion of the original remains, It appears that the pricket, 
drip, and the portion of the tubular stem above the centre ball 
have been cut away at some time, and a bronze socket placed 
directly on the ball. The centre copper rod has been cut down 
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to the level of the base of the added socket, and to this rod the 
socket has been soldered, ‘The height to the top of the ball is 
4% in., therefore the total original height would be about 74 in. 
The actual measurements are: (1) from base to bottom of pillar, 
2 in; (2) tubular pillar, m; (5) bal 4 in.in hejght, diameter 
14in.; (4) the added bronze socket, 14 in. in height by $ in. 
internal diameter; distance from foot to foot, 44 in. ‘The candle- 








ENAMI PRKEN CANDLSTICK, VRON PWTERDONOUON : LATER POCKET 
омтр. ($) 


stick had evidently been a pricket originally, and when the 
socket eae into common use was converted into the more modern 
article, 

‘The enamelled portions are the three Hat surfaces of the base 
‘and the ball. The pillar and the feet are chased only. The 
{round of the enamel is a deep marine blue with floral scroll, 
and the centre portion is cut into a grotesque bird form, the 
copper being chased. in. places, This bi or animal form 

resents something in the shape of a swan facing towards the 
Ich with nerk ent down aod ead carved upward ‘he wings 
ате closed, and the tail (which is animal) is curved upwards sym- 
metrically with the neck. ‘The feet appear to represent а cloven 
hoof. ‘The base of the wing is enamelled with a semicircle of 
lighter blue than the ground enamel and runs into a narrow 
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white border. ‘The tail is ornamented with a lozenge of dark- 
lue enamel where it widens at the base. "he foral design al 
each end of the scroll terminates in a crude lotus-shaped leaf, 
the leaf on the left being of the same enamel as the lozenge in 
the tail, while that on the right is in colour to the enamel 
on the wing. "The wing has also three incised lines representing 
айе, АП threo surfaces of tho brae are exactly similar. "The 
ball is enamelled with dark and light blue in alternate patterns 
of scroll design, The added socket is of bronze and has been 
split at some time, 

It is impossible to state definitely the history of the candle- 
stick, but jt may be suggested that it was a valued monastic 
treasure at an early part of its existence, and was eventually con- 
verted and made into a candlestick for common uses and then 
thrown away into the moat which mun round the monastic 
buildings outside the wall.” 


‘The Purser entirely agreed with the author's interpretation 
of he exhibit and pointed out that the proportions hd been 
destroyed by alterations, There had originally been a large dish 
above the siom. Tt belonged to the cary thirteonth century, and 
the figures on the base were the usual monstrous animals. In 
one respect the alterations had added to the archaeological value 
of the candlestick. . 

















7. P. Bosuz-Fox, Esq, read a paper on the use of Samian 
егу in dating the early Roman occupation of North Britain, 
which will be printed in Archaeologia. 


"Phe period dealt with was from the advance of Agricola in 
the year a.n. 79 against the northern tribes of this island until 
the arrival of Hadrian and the building of the wall from Tyne 
to Solway, a little over forty years later. Early historians told 
nothing of the sites occupied in the North at this period. No 
inscriptions were found, and the coins were few, and by them- 
selves did not supply sufficient evidence. Fortunately, it was now 
possible to date much of the Roman pottery accurately, and 
many of these northern sites had produced quantities of Terra 

igillata, or Samian ware. Practically the whole of the pottery 
come from the factory of La Graufesenque in South France. This 
factory ceased to exist after about the year A.D. 100, so wherever 
its products were found in any quantity the site could with some 
certainty be placed before the year 4.0. 120. ‘The appearance 
and disappearance of certain forms of pots that could be acon: 
rately dated also, made it posible to subdivide the period 
between Agricola and Hadrian, It was shown that the advance 
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northwards was through Corbridge, Cappuck, and Newstead. 
The Roman road that passed these places, and was still in use, 
was almost certainly made by Agricola. Tacitus recorded that 
in the year 81 Agricola placed a line of garrisons between the 
Clyde and Forth, Three of these forts—Bar Hill, Castlecary, and 
Rougheastle—could be fixed with some certainty. Camelon might 
have been one of these, but it was more probably a post guardin 
the line of communication when Agricola advanced further north 
in the years 83 and 84. Inchtuthil, which appeared from its 
size—B5 acres—to have been a legionary camp, was the most 
northerly site that could be assigned to this period, and it was 

robably near here that Agricola fought the great battle of the 
Grampian Mount, in which he utterly routed the enemy. 

After the recall of ‘Agricola in A.n. 85 it was not easy to recon- 

struct exactly what took place. ‘The territory that Agricola had 

ined was gradually lost. Newstead and Cappuck did not ару 
hove bees inhabited after about a. , 100 and Corbridge taht 
have fallen shortlyafterwards. There was some indication ofa line 
of forts having existed in the reign of ‘Trajan in Northumberland 
and Cumberland ; and South Shields, Corbridge, Chesters, Vindo- 
Jana, and Nether Denton might have been some of these. This 
point was, howover, still very obscure, and it was only by futuro 
excavation that the problem could be definitely solved. That 
there was great: trouble at this period was evident. A whole 
Jegion—the Ninth—that was stationed at York entirely di 
appeared, and in the third year of Hadrian's reign the situation 
was so bad that he came to Britain in person. 


The Parsoewr thought that Mr. Bushe-Fox had been the 
victim of circumstances, but had given a clear summary of an 
elaborate paper in a few minutes. Tt was a pleasure to hear the 
Jatest results obtained from a study of pottery by one who was 
in the forefront of Roman archaeology in England. The term 
Samian had been banned ten years ago, but still held its ground 
‚much as the modern use of china for porcelain of any description, 
and no one imagined that the red-glazed ware was made in 
Samos. Chiefly owing to the researches of continental archaeo- 
logit, it vas possible to use Roman pottery for dating sites 
and horizons, with even greater accuracy than was obtainable by 
studying the brooches. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions. 
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‘Tuvnspay, 29th May, 1918. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


William Harrison, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


Notice was again given of the ballot for the election of 
Fellows on Thursday, 5th June, and the list of candidates to be 
put to the ballot was read. 


‘The list of Local Secretaries, nominated by the Couneil for the 
‘quadrennial period 1918-17, was read and approved. 


The Parsıpexr referred to the death of Lord Avebury and 
moved the following resolution, which was carried unanimously 

“That the most sincere condolences of the Society of Anti 
quaries of London be offered to Lady Avebury and her family 
оп the lamented death of Lord Avebury, formerly President of 
‘the Society, and one of its most distinguished Fellows. 

‘The tact and courtesy displayed by Lord Avebury during his 
term of office will long be remembered, and it will ever be a source 
of satisfaction to the Society that a man of such wide and varied 
attainments, as well in science and finance as in archaeology, 
should have for so Tong a period been numbered among its 

lows.” 


A. E. Hopp, Esq,, F.S.A., read a report on further excavations 
undertaken at Caerwent on the site of Venta Silurum. By per- 
mission of the vicar some excavations were undertaken in the 
unused portion of the churchyard, which led to the discovery 
of two more houses of the corridor type, and of portions of four 
‘or five other buildings which had only been partially exposed 
in former excavations. 

‘The most interesting discovery wastheremains of what appeared 
to be a large circular temple outside the east wall of the city. 
Unfortunately, owing to the land being in different ownerships, 
it had only been possible to excavate the greater part of the outer 
circular wall of this temple and its north, west, and east gates. 
‘Of the interior sufficient evidence had been found to make it 
probable that there was within the circle an octagonal wall, but 
thiswasbyno means certain. Itwasto beregretted that the trustees 
for the owners of this particular piece of land could not see their 
way to permit excavation, and thus complete the exploration of 
what gave evidence of being a most interesting building. 

"The paper vill be published in Archaeologia. 
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Professor HavynvurLo referred to the frequent opposition of 
landlords to archaeological research, and regretted in the present 
instance that the circular wall, whether it belonged to an amphi- 
theatre or not, had not Deen completely excavated., Such build- 
ings were usually oval, not circular; and further investigation 
would probably prove ita temple, whether solar or otherwise. 
‘Ihe attention of the Society had more than once been drawn in 
recent years to the difficulties put in the way of exploration by 
landlords and tenants, and he regretted that no oficial action 
could at present be taken in the matter. 


Mt. Busuw-Fox asked for further evidence of the occupation 
of Caerwent between the sixth and ninth centuries, In the 
museum on the spot there seemed to be nothing later than the 
end of the fourth century. Evidence from elsewhere led to 
the conclusion that town life disappeared from Britain in the 
darkest period of its history. 


Mr, Hupp replied that the majority of coins at Cacrwent 
seemed to him later than the time of Honorius, Late pieces of 
Theodosius and his sons were much worn, and hundreds of them 
had never had the name in full. ‘They occurred in great num- 
ers all over the site, and were in his opinion current a century 
after Arcadius. “There was some very late walling still in position, 
built of pilae and left unfinished ; it was 8 ft, to 4ft, thick, and 
the 5inches of charcoal and burnt materialin the basilicu showed 
that work of that kind in nearly all the houses excavated had 
subsequently been destroyed by fire. Mr. Baring-Gould had 
dated the destruction of Caerwent about 514, but. had neglected 
+o cite authorities for that event. ‘Whe ‘potato-stones' exhibited 
had a mass of crystals inside, and were entirely natural products, 
not used as sling-stones, — 
























‘The Pnestorxx said the medioval objects exhibited were rarely 
found but wore of a well-known type. If the chalice was found 
їп от шага grave, it had probably been accompanied by a paten. 
‘The buckle would have served to fasten a priest's girdle, unless 
the latter were of cord, 





J. Waub; Esq, FS.A., communicated a paper on the Forti- 
fications o£ Caerwent, in which he recapi the results of the 
excivations undertaken at various times nt the walls and gates 
of the town, With to the bastions and their position 
these could be explained by the fact that Caerwent in Roman times 
‘vas a seaport, for which he considered there was fair evidence. 
"He also referred to a local tradition that iron mooring rings were 
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affixed to the south wall, which had been corroborated by the 
independent evidence of two persons still living. 

Ward also drew attention to the mound standing in the 
south-east corner of the town, which he had little doubt was an 
Early Norman motte. 


Professor Havenvrerp expressed himself disappointed with the 
pipes ad would have preferred listening to an analysis of it. 

le had not noticed any point that was not already well known 
to any one familiar with Cacrwent. It was an ancient theory 
that ships used to come up to the walls, but the bastions were 
placed just where ships would be least likely to come, and those 
additions to the wall were clearly not built for that purpose, 


Mr. J. G, Woon had known Cacrwent since 1852 and had 
witnessed the gradual decay of the south wall: some of the 
damage was due to the excavation of pits inside the wall, and 
unless measures were taken, much would soon be lost, as there 
was a large crack a few feet above the footings. It was physical 
impossibility for ships to reach Caerwent, as the walls were on the 
50-ft level and the highest tide only reached 80 ft. o.p. The tide 
might have reached Caldicot Castle, but never flowed farther, 
‘The Nedern had never silted up, and at Caerwent would not have 
floated a canoe. ‘The estuary had not formerly run out at Caldi- 
cot, but close to Southbrook Camp. The mound in the south- 
east comer ofthe walls was not Norman, but apparently belonged 
to a series of look-out or signalling stations, which he had traced 
as far as the Forest of Dean. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 














‘Tavaspay, 5th June, 1918. 


PHILIP NORMAN, Esq., LL.D., Vice-President, and afterwards 
Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D,, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
i centenarians, By P. Parkes Weber, M.D., 
-S.A., 1909, 


“The stone cross slabs of South Wales anà Monmouth- 
. Rodger, 8vo. Cardif, 1911. 





From the Author :—Modals 
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From G. McNeil Rushforth, Req., F.S.A. :—Miscellanea di archeolog 
storia e filologia dedicata 'al Prof. Antonino Salinas, Bro. Rome. 

From the Author :—Winchester College Chapel, А moie concern 
Some sel. By Herbert Chitty. "Ovo, р. a A 

From, the Author ~The origin and history of domestic silver and plate, 
hho сеа» авд uses, By Allred Bggaliay. Svo. Сш 
wall, 1910 








‘This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows 
no,papers were rend, 


‘The ballot opened at 8,45 p.m. and closed at 9.30 p.m. when 
‘the following were declared elected Fellows of the Society : 


As Ordinary Fellows— 
Charles William Dyson Perrins, Esq. 
Maurice КА Pe i 
Montagu Edward Hughes-Hughes, Esq. 
Charles Henry Hopwood, Bago = 

Major Francis Fano Lambardo, 

Archibald Campbell Dickie, Esq. 

William Vandeleur Crake, hig, B, A. 

Rev. John Frederick Chanter, M.A. 

Henry Vassall, Esq., MA, 

Frank Simpson, Esq. 

‘Alfred William Clapham, Esq. 


«As an Honorary Fellow: 
‘The Masques de Cerralbo. 





Tironspar, 12th June, 1918. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair, 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
‘ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From, Horace Sandars, Bag, FSA. Questions de chronologie et 
Пао Ibique." Tar Louie Tune. ve. Ты 


‘From Lieut.-Col. 6. B. Croft Lyons, F.S.A: :—Les statues de la Chapelle 
de Rioux et de la Basilique Saint-Sernin an Musse do Toulouse, Par 
Henri Rachon. 4t0. Toulouse, 1910. 3 
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rete аа, dog VOL он Пе брит 
1907-1009. x 
vat avrg a nes noe 


From tho Author :—Submerged foresta. By Clement Reid, F.R.S. 8vo, 
Cambridge, 1018. f T 














The following were admitted Fellows: ^ 


Charles Henry Hopwood, Esq. 
Major Francis Fane Lambarde, 
Maurice Rosenheim, Esq. 


‘The following letter was read : 


High Elms, Orpington, Kent, 
6 June, 1913. 
Sm, 
Tam very grateful for the sympathy of the Society of Anti- 
|quaries, and would be much obliged if you would convey to them 
ty sincere thanks for the kind words of the resolution. 
i T am, yours truly, 
(Signed) Avice Avanunv. 
"The Secretary, Society of Antiquaries. 


H. Солт Мллон, Esq, M.D., F.S.A., a Local Secretary for 
Dorset, communicated the following note on portions of a cross- 
shaft recently discovered at Whitcombe Church, Dorset : 


“The portions of.a cross-shaft found in restoring Whitcombe 
Church, Dorset, two winters ago, present some interesting features 
which strikingly resemble those on similar fragments which were 
discovered some years previously in Ramsbury Church, Wilts. 
"The décoration is not Celtic, is not geometrical, and has no 
symmetry; but it is based, like all true Scando-Gothic art, on 
паа Tegend, with necemarily asymmetrical co 

"The Ramsbury intreccio shows very clearly the dragon's head, 
while the Whitcombe shaft presents a limb of the monster or 
a portion of ¡ts body, like that which is displayed on a portal, 
now in the Christiania Museum, from Veigusdal Church, їп 
Sætersdal. 

"On the font in Avebury Church, Wilts, a christianized legend 
is manifest—where Sigurd has become, if not Christ, perhaps 
some hierarch, and the dragon is the symbol of sin, doomed to 
destruction undoubtedly, since a bird of prey, a raven, is ready 
to devour the carrion. ‘The arcading below the sculptured scene 

vot. xxv x 
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is much later in workmanship, and was wrought by a different 
tool. That Danish monks were mig in Wessex before the 
Norman invasion there is abundant evidence to prove.” 


Mr. Recıvar. ипи had seen the drawings for the first time 
and was of opinion that both the cross-shafts were of Scandina- 
vian rather than Anglo-Saxon work. The Ramsbury sculpture 
Thad already been published! and resembled in style the Jellinge 





токтон оғ д свовнандут FROM WHITCOMBE CHURCH, DORSET. 


group, best represented in England by the sword chape recently 
exhibited from York? According to Dr. Schetelig of Bergen, 
that style was approximately dated by the well-known monument. 
erected by Harold Bluetooth to his parents King Gorm and Queen 
Thy ut 980; and was succeeded by the Ringerike style, 
which flourished about 1000 to 1050 and was represented by the 
westone in the Guildhall Museum. Next came a revival of 

ie animal pattern, as on the wooden doors of Urnes Church, of 
which casts were exhibited in the Victoria and Albert Museum ; 
and the Whitcombe stone had most in common with the Urnes 
oup, probably dating from the Norman Conquest, but not 
Fein a typical example of the Urnes school of sculpture. Its 


è Wilte, Arch. Mag., xxvii; 52, 64 (A anà C). 
¥ Proceedings, xxi. 6. 
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resemblance to the Avebury font was certainly vague, the latter 
being, in his opinion, of the twelfth century. 


The Pursıpewr referred to the author as an acute and in- 
dustrious antiquary, but was unable to recognize the symbolic 
resemblances mentioned in the paper. Artistic productions 
separated by one or two centuries, as the exhibits were, could 
only have very general features in common. To date the cross- 
shafts it was necessary to trace the style to its home in the north 
of Europe, and even in the north of England there were much 
closer parallels as at Durham. "The Bibury and Dorset carvings 
were exceptional ax being from the south of England, where 
Danish influence was not: so strongly felt; but they belonged to 
‘the same large family as the northern series, in which an evolution 
of design could be traced. 








Вла, Sratuymnass, Esq. rend a paper on Bess of Hardwick's 
Buildings and Building Accounts, which will be printed in 
Archaeologia, 


‘Mr. Cnace considered the painted ornament on the woodwork 
at Hardwick an imitation in oils of inlaid woods, represented by 
black and light brown. The oil, of which no trace seemed to 
remain, might have been absorbed by the weather. 


Mr, Jenkinson expressed a desire to see a full publication of 
the documents examined by the author, as it was a rare event to 
find the documenta, as well as the work they referred to, still in 
existence. The series must be a remarkable one, as dealing purely 
with material things. 


‚The Duxx or Drvoxsmme esteemed it a privilege to be present 
and had learnt much of interest from the paper. Bess of Hard- 
wick secured the tapestry before she built the house, and the 
latter might be said to have been built to suit the former. One 
piece she had procured from a neighbour, adding her own coat. 
of arms on flannel, which was sewn over the former owner’s coat. 
If any member or members of the Society wished to pursue the 
subject, he would gladly grant facilities at Hardwick, though the 
house was closed on account of the danger of fire, against which 
no precautions had been taken in the past... Every effort had 
been made not to introduce any innovation, except supplying 
water for the basin on the east side of the house, which serv 
аз а reservoir in case of fre, 








‘Mr, Statcymnass, in reply, claimed no expert knowledge, but 
x2 
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judged of the nature of the paint by the ease with which it came 
‘off: a high authority had also informed the Duchess that the 
paint contained no oil. He desired to thank the Duke for the 

mission granted him to study in the muniment room, and 
Lord Middleton for access to documents at Wollaton. 


The Presmewr was sure the meeting had appreciated an 
account of one of the most interesting women of her time. ‘The 
entries of wages, the prices of labour and commodities, and the 
photographs of work actually done by men whose names were 
recorded, all gave a vivid picture of the period. It was a tradi- 
tion that foreign workmen were imported for artistic work, but 
doubts were raised by the occurrence of English names in the 
building accounts. In that case at least indigenous craftsmanship 

гуе evidence of considerable originality, not yet appreciated 

foreign experts, who seemed to be ignorant of the artistic 

гез of the country. The author deserved the Society's 

‘thanks for his researches and paper, and the Duke's invitation to 
Hardwick would no doubt be gratefully accepted. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 








‘Tavaspay, 19th Juve, 1913. 
WILLIAM MINET, Esq., M.A., Treasurer, in the Chair. 


"The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
From the Autkor:—A history of English glam-painting. By Maurico 
Dake ol Lonny 018 eh ч 
From the Author Christian art in Spain. Thesis for tho degroo of 
Doctor of Latters in the University of Lille. By A. 6. Mil, F.S.A- 
to. London, 1913. 
From the Crowa Agents for tbe Colones :— 
1. Spolia Zeylanica. Рата 1-35. ro. Colombo, 1903-1010, 
2. Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. Annual Reports 1890-1000, 
anà Seminary of Operations 1800-1000, Bro. "Colombe, 1900, 
d. Return of architectural and archaeological remains and oth 
кыйы ш буш. Sr. “Calo, 1000. T 
x Of the Archaeological Survey of Anuräähapura. Bro. 
Мела T 


The following were admitted Fallows 
Will = 
Ans Edward Ts a, Esq. 




















| 
| 
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W. Parzy Barpow, Esq., F.S.A., rend the following paper on 
a Sixteenth-century Account Book, with a note on Swan-marks : 

“The manuscript which I exhibit to-night contains a note on 
swan-marks which I think worth putting on record as a sort of 
foot-note to the paper Mr. Minet read to us in 1905.1 Apart from 
that I should hardly have ventured to bring it before the 
Society, though it contains other matters of some interest. 

‘Lhe manuseript belonged to two members of a family named 
Rayner, apparently father and son, who lived at Overton (now Or- 
ton) Longville, Huntingdonshire, near Peterborough. The earlier 
entries, presumably the father's, range about 1518, the later ones 
from 1558 onwe ‘The contents are varied. ‘There are some 
very homely poems at the beginning; thenext item is ‘Here be- 
gynneth the boke called Jestys Romanorum in Englysshe ', but 
only one ‘jest follows, the "y of Atalanta, There are notes of 
rentals, debts, wages, and such-like; an inventory, dated 1516, 
mentions a blanket of * tylly wyllye’, which Wright's Dialect Dic- 
tionary defines as a material made of worsted and cotton. The 
Christian name of this earlier writer does not appear. 

The later owner, who is responsible for the greater part of 
the volume, was one William Rayner, and his earliest dated note 
records the birth of his son George in 1558: 

Memorandum that my sonne was born upon Sayent Nykolas 
ое a et 
betwene the ouer of twoo and thre of the kloke in the after nowne, beyn 
the fyfte day of December 

"There are various rules and scraps of grammar and compo: 
tion in Latin, apparently in William's writing, and an interest- 
ing collection. of prover s and phrases with their Latin equiva- 
lents. This is headed Ere pepe felix auspitium. Some of 
these I note, either as novel or rare, or as showing a variation 
from later form: 
































‘Hl tat i in yl namo i hall hanged 
‘Te wepkyut goth ever tothe wart. 
$o long plait the mouse as the cat wil 
Hast makyth wast. т 
Yar from the eo, far from the harte. 
Ho hatho found a hors nest. 
All these have modern variants ; these next have none, I think : 
When the pygg is profferd, open thy poke, 
Shots he hye, shots he low, е звону теј thatt hyttyth the crow. 
Mani a man talkit of Robin Hud that never shotte in his boo. 
It is as like as a napell and a noister. 
‘The crabe of the tro is good sauce for tho crabe of the [sea], and the 
tre that the crabe bare is good for the woman that well not be ware, 


З Precedings, xx. 278. 
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There is a small collection of recipes for various ailments, one 
Q£ which is t a gud drynke to tako in May for a hotte stomako '. 
Several of these are of the filthy character that is not uncommon 
in medieval prescriptions, 

Various payments relate to the expenses of the writer's brother 
Richard at Cambridge in 1562: 


Ano quaro Elyzbethe, tt breifyde, 
„ш eat tomy bouts yeas when by won to Chantry, 

Tom payed to Mr, Hyokos for boules exif 

tom payed to hym mare the v of May to pay for hie apart 
commons Syr ijo we, 

a mony leid out att Cambryge to my brouther's tutor the’ x of 
Sept In tho gora bf our lod go MVC 

[em а fr ys pere sd i commons a to nue 











Tian pay o hy fuer th zai day of December forthe makyng of 
tem va tater tho axl day of December for tho makyng of 
hye study and for hys commons oje vie. 


Anno Domini 1569, 
‘This is my Swanemarko that 1 bowght of my Cozen Jonson of Buckyng- 
gamchyer, Yt was the abattes of Osnes marke, 





this same yoro anà put on tho rover ij blw byllon alian 
witte mannes (swans) of an yere old, att Orton Longfeld tunes cad wiche 
oat mo of the company of tho Sanne (Swan) herden ALT 
Тш bowgto att thë mmo tymo ayagivies at Peterborough byte, 
and put then on the ryver thet the payee mas po e 
tm 1 bowght ij ajgnetes at не biyse In Brodly fon, and pr thom 
outy wicho cost me Ча. 
tem I bought nt ho same tyme in Poret ij syngnetes, and то! 
them home, wycho cost Sie i d. 
tem T put owt in to Orton Jode att tho samo tyme j other bw bylte, 
wicho had thys marko botho on the bile and Jeg. 


Item I bought ij barans [7] of Wittyllsmayre, wiche on of them 


cost 4 vija via, 
and I put Cham in my water alt Orton agayn the medow, 
‘on signet att Caster myll; cost. xx 
‘Anno 1870. ^. T е 
1 mark oután i yoro in Thorpe fon vj sinettes. 
“And in Brodlye fen ii) signites. 
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‘There is no further reference to swans in the manuscript. 

‘The Abbot of Oseney's swan-mark, mentioned above, was 
sumably included among the other possessions of the abbey seized 
by Henry VIII. How it came to “Cozen Jonson” does not ap- 
pear, but probably as attaching to some property of the abbey 
purchased by him from the Crown. Jonson seems to have sold 
it separately to William Rayner. In the discussion following 
Mr. Minets paper, Mr. Oswald Barron stated that swan-marks 
were frequently conveyed by deed or will, and cited a case of 
bequest, I should like to sce an assignment of a swan-mark, as 
conveyancing curiosity, and I hope that if one turns up at any 
time it will be exhibited here, 

‘The prices show that cygnets fetched from 1s. 8d. to 28. 2d. 
each; Huebill, 6. 84 cach, and barana’, Ts, 6d, I have not 
found the words ‘blue-bill’ or ‘baran’ in any dictionary. The 
writer of the manuscript tells us that bluc-bills were white swans 
of one year old ; thename is probably derived from the fact that, 
the colour of the beak has not attained the full-grown yellow. 
‘Baran’ is possibly the same as * baron’, and I hazard a guess that 
it means the adult cock bird, a suggestion which is borne out to 
some extent by the higher price paid for the bara 

Te will be noticed that one of the blue-bills was marked on the 
eg as well as on the beak, Ido not know whether it was a com- 
mon practice to mark swans on the leg, but I infer from the 
fact that this is specially mentioned in this one case only that it 
was somewhat unusual,” 




















he Canta recalled a paper on two swan-rolls from Nor- 
folk in which he had noticed their topographical interest, He 
had been puzzled to find in one case that the marked bill had 
been looked at from the side instead of from above, as was usually 
the case, 


6. Е. Buruen, Esq, exhibited a small series of Anglo-Saxon 
remains from ‘oddington, Bedfordshire, and King’s Walden, 
Hertfordshire, on which Mv. RronvaLo зити read the following 
notes: 

“Through the vigilance and pertinacity of its Curator, 
Mr. Bullen, the Hertford County Museum has recently come into 

ion of some relics that may in due course throw further 
light on the early history of the county; and these accessionsareall 
the more welcome in that Anglo-Saxon remains in Hertfordshire 
and its immediate vicinity are unusually scarce. The few items 
from 'Toddington are not in themselves important, but are worthy 
of record inasmuch as they belong to a series recovered from a 


2 Proceedings, xx. 276. 
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cemetery there at intervals during the last seventy years, They 
were included with a larger number in the Toddington Hall sale, 
and were subsequently in private possession at Luton. They 
were found in December 1844 end the following January on 
Sheepvalk Hill, and seem to be the fist preserved from the 
site, the next record of finds being in 1861,! when a wire ring 
with slip-knot, similar to those included in the present series, 
was found with a skeleton and presented to the Society by Major 
Cooper Cooper About 100 yards north of that burial 
direct line between "l'oddington and Harlington, other discoveries 
were subsequently made and reported to the Society in 1883. 
One skeleton was found with a spear-head and knife ; another 
warrior had been buried with his shield at a depth of 8 ft. on 
a concrete platform 4 in. to Gin. thick ; anda third, laid with the 
head to the south-east and at right angles to the last, was shown 
to belong to the other sex by a pair of brooches on theshoulders. 
‘They were not illustrated but compared to a specimen figured 
Бу Jewitt" with square head and spreading foot much in tho 
style of fig. 1. It is just possible that the bed of concrete was 
Rally the floor of a ruined Roman building, as similar discoveries 
have beei made in a villa at Woolstone, at the foot of the 
White Horse Hill, Berkshire. It was not less than 9 ft, square, 
but the ground was not further opened at the time. in 1885, 
5 yards north of the Just group, disturbed bones were unearthed, 
and below them at a depth of 8 ft. was found a woman's skeleton 
with the head north-west, with the usual iron knife, an iron 
key or girdle-hanger, and bronze ear-pick and tweezers linked 
together. There was in addition a small vase of Merovingian 
pe, but otherwise the grave furniture agreed well with that 
bited. Six other skeletons were found, and one, laid with 
the hend south, bore on the breast a bronze brooch of the 
applied type, alto represented at King Walden, 
he present series from Toddington adds little to the series 

preserved or recorded from the site, but is worth a brief descrip- 
tion, Besides the inevitable knife, there is an iron strike-a-light 
of the usual pediment form with the ends curve 
was no doubt used with a flint for producing fire. 
tweezers and an ear-pick of bronze, probably carri 
ring, and a bronze pin 877 in. long that may have accompanied. 
бош ha hol in. he round bed vor by suspen i 
closely to one figured by Neville (Sazon Obsequies, pl. 14, 
бале 178). wo vire rings, 09 and 07 in. in e vid 

1 Proceedings, x. 96 5 V.C.H. Beds., i. 195. 

2 Proceedings, 2nd ser., i 399; farther finds in vi. 96 and xi, 911 
(Wiekhern feld, adjoining Toddington Hi 

Т Epa and thal: Cnn Bg 48 
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slip-knots have been already referred to, and there were also 
about a dozen glass beads, one large and several pearly blue or 
iridescent. ‘The back-plate of a circular brooch, evidently of the 
applied type, gives a diameter of 1-4 in., and the only piece of. 
pottery is a thick reddish fragment 2 in, long stamped with a 
square pattern composed of four smaller squares. 

"he other exhibit means an addition to the scanty list of 
Anglo-Saxon sites in Hertfordshire, and is therefore doubly wel- 
come, Some months ago these relics were found by workmen 
about 6 ft. below the surface between Breachwood Green and 
Darley Hall, King’s Walden, ten miles south-east of Toddington. 
and four miles south of Hitchin, The find seems to be com- 
Piste, and no doubt belonged to a woman's burial, the bones 

wing disappeared. "Phe most im- 

ortant item is a pair of bronze 
rooches 2:7 in. long (fig. 1), worn as 
arule on the front of the thoulder, 
here aro traces of cloth behind the 
foot of one, and the rust of the iron 
pin in each case, Tt is difficult to find 
‘an exact parallel for this variety, but 
its genesis and dato are fairly evident 
Tt has features in common with the 
Anglian long-brooch derived {тот 
Scandinavia, but the foot is without 
the horse's head terminal and is slightly 
splayed, as are brooches of the same 
period in Prussia, and one is tempted 
to trace the pair to the South Baltic 
area, The head has three projections 
“east solid, the upper one being the largest and alone provided 
with a moulded ‘collar; the laterel projections are fat semi- 
circular extensions of the square head, which has the usual raised 
rib across the centre, On the bow is a square projection appa- 
rently representing an inlay of amber, enamel, or other orna- 
mental material, and such settings have been found in England 
on larger brooches of the long variety. ‘The miniature form is 
clearly later than the long brooches with knobs not cast in one 
piece with the head, but notched and fixed astride the sharp side 
; but the severity of the style suggests an earlier date than 
the large and rather flamboyant cruciform brooches belonging to, 
the latest pagan graves in England, Some further indication of 
date is afforded by а third brooch (fig. 2), which is derived from 
the same prototype as the pair, but differs in some essential 
points. The head is roughly trefoil, the solid knobs of earlier 
late having evolved into semicircular projections from the head, 








Fig. 1. oxn ov à rain or 
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the original square of the head being indicated only by two 
corners between the lobes, The bow is plain, but is finished 
above and below by a somewhat pronounced ridge or moulding, 
and the foot is rather more splayed than in fig. I, The face is 
‘ornamented with a double border of punched rings and an 
engraved fylfot or swastika in the centre of the head. This 
well-known symbol in of uncertain significance, but is evidently 
of pagan origin, and is sometimes found impressed on Anglian 
cinerary urns. "Phe length of this brooch is 23 in, and its con- 
dition is perfect except for the pin. Another type of brooch is, 
represented only by a few gilt bronze fragments of the thin 
embossed plate applied by cement to a saucer-shaped frame, 
the whole constituting an applied 
brooch, best represented in the 
large cemetery at Kempston, Bed: 
fordshire; and complete вресіпи 
are practically of the same diameter 
а Chat computed from the frag- 
ments (24 in.), which show a border 
of stamped ring-and-dot pattern 
with a pearled band within, 
Among the objects of bronze is 
one of & pair of girdle-hangers, 
5-4in. long, with stamped S pattern 
and а terminal oop af right angles 
for attachment to its fellow by 
means of an arched spring or swivel? 
Fig. 2. дмоточахох впоооп ‘They were evidently worn by 
mo xavo’ warn, nents (F) Women in the girdle, but appear to 
be more symbolic than utilitarian, 
A pair of bronze tweezers, broader than usual, probably had a 
small ring for attachment to the girdle, and might have served. 
to extract thorns; anid a few curved fragments of the same metal, 
0-Sin, wide, may have belonged to the lip of a drinking cup of wood, 
like that figured in Saxon Obsequies, pl. 11, grave 42, The only 
piece of pottery was an un fragment of coarse brown ware, 
shewing three bosses on the shoulder pressed out from within 
and separated by incised vertical lines, Found in these circum- 
stances, this sherd suggests that an earlier cremated burial was 
disturbed when the body was buried with the grave-furniture here 
described, and the cinerary urn was broken in the process, but 
‘the fragments not collected and re-buried as was sometimes done. 


ang OH: Bede voi, coloured plate of Anglo-Saxon romains, fgs. 11 
2 Both methods are illustrated in Saxon Obeequies, pl. 14, graves 168, 
168 j of pl. 18, grave 144, en 
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On general ground itis safe to assume that cremated burials 
are earlier than inhumations on the same site, and the change 
from one rite to the other seems to have taken place, at least in 
some parts of England, before the official adoption of Christianity. 
Tt was against the rule of the Church to include ornaments in 
the grave, and certain chronological limits ave therefore given 
for the King’s Wealden burial" ‘he pair of brooches (ig. 1) 
is evidently derived from, but not much later than, such a form 
as that figured by Neville, Saxon Obseguies, pl. 1, grave 91 (also 
a pair), and the same work (plates 2 and 6) furnishes some indi- 
cation of the date and affinities of fig. 2, for a pair was found in 
aye 81 at Little Wilbraham with a large brooch having wings 
slow the bow and debased horse's head terminal, probably of 
the Inte sixth century. ‘The trefoil head has also occurred at 
Haslingfeld, Cambs., and Naseby, Northants (both in the British 
Museum). ‘Ihe early Teutonic occupation of what is to-day 
Hertfordshire is still obscure, and the present discovery does not 
solve the problem, though itis certainly instructive, and suggests 
someconnesion with Cambridgeshire, Beäfordehire,andNortkante, 
‘What evidence there is can only serve to distinguish the King’s 
‘Walden find from East Anglian or West Saxon, and the bearing 
on written history is somewhat curious, According to the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle the West Saxons fought and defeated 
‘the native Britons at Bedford in 571 and occupied the territory of 
the four towns; but ithas occured to Profesor Oman,and possibly 
to others that the native population can hardly have occu 
that area in force to so late a date, and he sug; that the 
enemy was ‘Teutonic and not British at all.! “he Chiltern- 
snetna, whether British or ‘Teutonic, were not far off, and 
may indeed at one time have occupied or controlled the north of 
Hertfordshire; but this latest discovery points to an Anglo-Saxon 
population here towards the middle of the sixth century, more 
'obably before than after the battle of Bedford; further, the 
ing’s Walden bronzes have no West Saxon features (which one 
might expeét and may still find in later specimens), but find 
their closest parallels in what became a part of the Mercian 
Kingdom, so far confirming Professor Oman’s suspicion as to the 
‘opponents of Cuthwulf west of the Chiltern range. ‘Though 
more finds are required to prove the theory, it may be suggested 
that. the earliest Teutonic occupants of this region, which in- 
cluded the Vale of Aylesbury, held the Icknield Way and planted 
heir settlements on either side of it, as at Toddington and King's 
Walden.” 

















"Те Силтамах drew attention to the archaeological patriotism 
з This reference to Professor Oman's view I owe to Mr. Page. 
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displayed by the authorities of the St. Albans Museum in hunting 
out and preserving local finds. ‘The Society did well to en- 
courage such exhibits, which saved small finds from oblivion, 
and contributed little by little to the elucidation of ancient his- 
tory. The slides shown of typical antiquities gave additional 
interest to the Hertfordshire finds. 


Mr. W. H. Fox remarked that King’s Waldenbury was a 
house, not a village; and shared the surprise that had been ex- 
pressed that so few Anglo-Saxon remains had been found in a 
county that possessed so many place-names ending in -bury. Ac- 
cording to Skeat, that word represented the residence of the chiet 
lord of the soil; and further excavation in the neighbourhood 
of such places, of which there were scores on the map, would 
probably bring more antiquities of the period to light. Wy- 
mondley had earthworks all round it, and to the north of King's 
Walden were some remarkable earthworks on the border of 
Hertfordshire and Bedford "The local society would do 
well to catalogue such promising sites with a view to excavation 
in the future, 














Mr. Pace regretted the absence of the museum curator, to 
whom St. Albans and the county generally were much indebted. 
for watching small excavations which weremade from time to time 
in Hertfordshire, ‘The museum had afund for making purch 
of that kind, and he hoped to acquire other Anglo: 
toillustrate a period that was very poorly represented i 
King’s Walden relly ‘belonged to the Chiltern district, where 
Anglo-Saxon settlements were comparatively late. ‘The dato 
suggested in the paper was interesting in connexion with Pro- 
fessor Oman's view! that the Chilterns were already occupied by 
a Teutonic population when the battle of Bedford took place in 
TI, and that the four towns were captured by the West Saxons, 
not from the Britons as the Chronicle states, but from their own 
kinsmen of Saxon or Anglian blood, 


Rev. R. S. Мими thought that the termination -bury im- 
plied high ground, he peasantry regarded it as the common 
term for a manor-house on a hill, and it was common in parts of 


Hertfordshire. 


Mr. Cantroy-Burrros held that -bury was а term in general 
чөе throughout the country, though it assumed different forms, 
such as borough and burgh.’ Tt was generally held to be derived: 
from the Anglo-Saxon urh, a nominative wbich became byrig, 


England: before the Norman. Conquest, pp. 290, 245. 











county. 
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and signified a fortified place. The name was often found in asso- 
ciation with prehistoric earthworks, and compounded with other 
names, as in Aylesbury. 


О. б. 8. Caawronn, Esg., exhibited a two-handled vase of 
Late-Celtic date, and communicated the following note on the 











Fig. l. LATW-ORLTIO URN FROM SHEEPYASM, ISLE OP WIQIT. 


discovery of a cist-burial at Sheepwasb, near Freshwater, in 
the Isle of Wight : 

“The discovery which the following note records was made in 
December 1898, in a field lying in the parish of Totland, at a 
spot about a hundred yards south of Sheepwash Farm, The urn 
(Bg. 1) found in the cist and the slabs of limestone of which the cist 
was formed are at Carisbrooke Castle ; these relics, together with 
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the accompanying photograph anda fe lines in the local pres, 
constitute the sole surviving record of the discovery. Upon this 
evidence, amplided by local inquiries, tho following actount is 
based, — 

‘The field in which the cist was found slopes northward to the 
rivulet from which the name of the farm is doubtless derived, 
It is hardly more than a ditch by the side of the road, but it 
forms the boundary between the parishes of Totland and Fresh- 
water, ‘The farm of Sheepwash lies on the north side of the 
ond, and is therefore in Freshwater parish, The formation con- 
sists of Headon sands (Oligocene) and it was in digging this that 
the cist was found. ‘The top which was probably covered by stone 
slabs, lay some two or three feet below the surface, but there has 
Deen considerable accumulation of topgil derived by plough. 
ing from the higher ground, as is seen in the photograph, The 
cist was cleared out by the sand-diggers, doubtless in search of the 
fatal treasure, ‘The urn was discovered in the position in which 
it is shown inthe photograph (fg 2) Upon the smo pillow- 
stone rested the skull of a skeleton, the rest of which crumbled 
to dust on exposure to the air"? "The news of the discovery 
reached Robert Walker, and it is to him that we owe the pre- 
servation of the urn and cist, and indeed the knowledge of its 
existence, He became the possessor of the urn and cranium. On 
Friday, August 25th, 1899, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, Governor of the Island, attended by Mr. T, B. H. Coch- 
zane, the Deputy-Governor, visited the cist at Freshwater and 
inspected Robert Walker's collection, and it is from the account of 
this visit in the Zole qf Wight County Press? that the main features 
of the discovery are derived. "Ihe part concerned runs as fol. 
Jows: “Ghepwash was the first plaze visited, vith the object of 
inspecting the ancient sarcophagus discovered last December 
during ing operations in a sequestered spot in Mr. 
Emberley’ near the highway. This ancient tomb, com- 
posed chiefly of slabs of Colwell Bay limestone, contained on the 
occasion of the Royal visit, a human skull on the stone pillow, 
with an urn or vase of black basalt: ware close by, in the position 
in which they were when the discovery was first made, 





























? This fut js exprenly stated in the account given in the Joe of 
ony Pree (aps 180), and Tha vere thy numerous 

This {a a hoary fetion that takes a lot of Kilkng. Tt is 
trxditad by the emilia of careful excavations, which prove that exposurg 
tothe tir, do far from causing bonen ta crumble, actually hardens them! 
It is not the exposure to the air which destroys the bones, but the method 
of exposing them, and ‘the methods of teuresockers always. are 
pane s 1090. 
Formerly occupier of Sheepwash Farm. 
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The cist was removed to Carisbrooke Castle the following 
summer (1900), and the slabs were placed against the wall of a 
disused and roofless room adjoining the gate-house museum, where 
they still are. Two of the largest are about 2 feet square; the 


rest are smaller and narrower. They are composed of coarse 








Fig. 2, come cowrAtstso тив LATR-CELTIO URN, SWEEPWASH, 18.8 OF тот. 
yellow limestone of Oligocene age. „A thick band of this lime- 
stone occurs in the Headon Beds, and can be seen very well in the 
cliffs of Colwell Bay. It comes to the surface inland over a small 
area immediately to the west of Sheepwash, the nearest outero 
being less than a quarter of a mile from the site of the cist. Tt 
soft and easily worked, and can be cleft into slabs without 
difficulty. Some day I intend to make accurate measurements 
of each of the surviving slabs, and I hope that it may be found 
possible to re-erect them somewhere in the grounds of Caris- 
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brooke Castle in the positions in which they are shown in the 
photograph (ig. 2). АН. 

Robert Walker died on December 18th, 1900, in his cighty- 
second year, and his collection of pottery was throw into a 

wel-pit near Freshwater Church, known as ‘ Emberley’s Pit’. 

he skull was probably amongst the objects thus disposed of, 
but the urn was given to Princess Henry of Battenberg by 
Robert Walker on the oceasion of her visit to Freshwater, and 

laced by her in the museum at the Castle. Here it was 
Tound when the objects from the old Newport museum were 
‘transferred there, but all that could be gathered as to its history 
was the label saying that it was found near Freshwater and pre- 
vented by Robert Walker. "The recovery of its history is due 
to Mr. H. Eldridge Stratton, of Freshwater, to whom I am 
indeed for the original from which the accompanying photo- 

ap ofthe cist has been copied. He obtained it rom Mes. Bart- 
eee the landlady of Robert Walker, and it is probably that 
taken by the Freshwater Photographie Company on the oceasion 
of Princess Henry's visit. It is of the greatest value as a record 
of the cist and as giving a history to the urn. ‘The latter is 
8 inches high and $ inches broad at the mouth, which is sur- 
rounded by a moulded rim; on either side, one inch below the 
rim, are two projecting handles, formed of a flat band, three- 
quarters of an inch wide, with a raised rib down the centre. The 
handles are just wide enough to admit the little finger. Below 
the handles are vertical marks made with a blunt-pointed bone 
‘or piece of wood before the clay was hard "The maximum 
diameter is 5 inches and the circle ofthe base 2 inches. It is not. 
wheel-turned. The ware is free from flint grit and resembles 
that of many loose sherds in the museum whose history is un- 
арту М which are of Late Celtic or Roman type. ТЬе ase 
is black with brown patches, and is highly burnished.” 


Mr. Rronaro Suma spoke of Mr. Crawford's zeal and success 
as curator of the Carisbrooke Castle museum, where the antiquities 
formerly in the Newport museum were safely housed and in course 
of ment. To have saved and identified that rare form of 
two-handled vase was a matter for congratulation, as the handles 
were usually countersunk, the projection being thus minimized to 
prevent damage. Dorset examples in the British Museum 
‘showed the same incurved lip, and it was fair to assume that the 
projecting handles were of earlier date, bot chronological proof 

‚yet to be found. It was at any rate of the Early Iron Age, 














# These presumably are the “ Greco-Phoenician characters’ referred 
Dy Bobert Walker in his letter to the ZW. County Preee (Dee. 20, 1800). 
* СЕ Proceedings, xxii, 128, for this setting of the 
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apd had been placed beside the head in a cist which was prob- 
ably prepared for a much earlier burial, as that type of grave 
was generally held to date from the Jate neolithic period. The 
Aylesford cinerary urns were perhaps a little later than the 
‘Freshwater vase, but. the latter site seemed to be beyond the 
Jimits of cremation and the pedestal-urn common in south-east 
England. ‘The hole chipped in the base was intentional and 
might have been symbolic, but had been explained by Pitt- 
Rivers as a honey-strainer ; for that purpose vases with a num- 
ber of small holes pierced in the vase before firing (of which 
several examples had survived) would have been more suitable, 


Mr. Sanoans thought that the hole in the vase might in some 
cases have been for straining honey, but burial urns were often 
such as had been damaged-unintentionally, and were no longer 
of any use to the living. 


Мил. 8ткикхгон, Esq, B.A., F.S.A., rend a note on a brass 
from Ulcombe, Kent, and a palimpsest fragment from the church 
of St. Peter-in-fhe-East, Oxford : 

“The brass from Uleombe, Kent, exhibited by the rector, the 
Rev. Lord James Butler, through our fellow Mr. Ralph 
Griffin, has been for some years lying loose in the church and 
is now in three pieces. A. portion of the left leg, the lower 
half of the sword, and the dog's tail are missing, but are shown 
‘on an imperfect rubbing in the Society's collection taken many 
years ago vhen the figure vas mostly covered by vent. It 
probably commemorates some member of the St. Leger family, 
possibly John St. Leger, who died in 1442 and was buried in the 
church, ‘The figure is in armour and resembles the two figures 
at Etchingham, Sussex, dated 1444, as the taces are only 
divided transversely and palettes defend the armpits, but in 
other respects, especially with regard to the dog at the feet, it 
may be classed with the figure of Thomas Torrell, 1449, at 
"Wilngale Doe, Essex, and the later figures at Little Waltham, 
Essex, Crowhurst, Surrey, Marston Mortaine, Bedfordshire, and 
Isleworth and Hayes, Middlesex, all of which probably came 
from the same workshop. As no stone now remains for the 
Ulcombe figure, it is proposed to fasten it to a board and also 
to renew the missing pieces from the authority of the old rubbing. 

Some years ago, when compiling a list of palimpsest brasses, 
I made inquiries for the’ palimpsest from the Church of St. Peter- 
in-the-East, Oxford, but could get no information beyond the 
fact that it did not exist in the church and nobody connected. 
with the church knew anything about it. It is mentioned in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 1841 (i. 270) as ‘a loose plate 

Vor. xxv o 
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found under old pews not long since removed’, Being left 
Joose it naturally disappeared and was not heard of again until 
last month, when our fellow Dr. Philip Nelson purchased it in an 
old curiosity shop in Oxford and sent it to me for identification, 
By his kind permission it is now exhibited,and I am also auth 
rized by him to say that it will be returned provided a guarantee 
is given for its safe custody in the fature, The brass, of whic! 
this plate formed a part, is described by Anthony à Wood as a 
‘nameless one’ consisting of two Latin verses on one plate and 
two English on another. ‘The Latin verses, now broken and 
incomplete, are thus given, 


Фест terra tegat demö peccat[a vegumat] 

mund’ veg habeat gpüs agt(va petat] 
and the English verses, of which only the latter half now re- 
mains, as, 


Mg you he so ag 3, р)сар роц for me, fofr] 
E am go ghall En р n vequicith Чий, 


‘The original stone, still containing the latter half of the Eug- 
ish verses, remains in the church, but has been much reduced in. 
size and the indent for the Latin verses is gone. It shows, how- 
small circular indent for some device about 5 inches 
the English verses, The Latin verses are palimpsest and 
have on the reverse the greater portion of an earlier inscription 
to John Chyttok, citizen and clothier of London, and Richard 
Hawnsard, esquire, of Lincolnshire : 


Drate p aiabs Jobís Chptrok cíuís E pannoríf (sic) 
‘Londo р 














Ricadi Hawngard armigerf defuncti пир бе сой 
Lincoln qe... 
It was probably a waster as the word “pannarius” a as 
‘pannorian’, although this could easily Have been aniended by 
ala insertion of a eros bar in the leer 0. The families of 
Chyttok and Hawnsard, both of Lincolnshire origin, were con- 
nected by marriage.” 


М, Билла ао showed a dide of a palimpsest brass re- 
cently found at Hawarden, co. Flint, the obverse side bearing 
“along Latin inscription to Dr. John Price, fellow of New Coll 

Oxford, and rector of Hawarden for eighteen years, who died in 
1688, and the reverse showing the upper half of a memorial to 
civilian and wife, of date about 1680, a very late example of 


« palimpsest, 
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Mr. Gaunawar Rice had years before shown a brass from 
‘Willingdon, Sussex, which he had. himself refixed in the church 
and thus secured its preservation in its original home, He re- 
membered making a rubbing of a brass at Ulcombe in 1870, and 
would lend it if any use could be made of it in connexion with 
those exhibited. 





‘The Carman suggested that when the remounting of the 
brass strip was undertaken, oak should not be used as it had a 
disastrous effect on the metal. With his practical experience, 
Mr. Garraway Rice might be asked and relied upon to refix the 
brass securely in the church to which iè belonged. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications, 





‘Laonspay, 26th Juxx, 1918. 


PHILIP NORMAN, Esq., LL.D., Vice-President, 
in the Chair, 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Compiler :~A catalogue of the ancient chartors belonging to the 
twelve capital burgesses and vommonalty of the town and parish of 
‚Shofield. Propared by T, Walter Hall. Gro, Sheffield, 1913, 

From Rev, P. W. Weaver, F.8,A.:—Index or table of contents of Abbot 
Monington's Secretum in tho Bodleian Library, Oxford. Bvo. 
Sherborne 28], 

From Harold Sands, Esq, ¥.8.A.:—Tho history of Bodiam, its ancient 
‘manor; church, and castlo, By Rov. Theodore Johuson. 12mo. 
Hastings, 1012. 








‘The following were admitted Fellows: 
Charles William Dyson Perrins, Esq, 
Henry Solomon Wellcome, Esq. 
Herbert Ernest Balch, Esq. 

George Everett Jeffery, Esq. 


Н.: Сикон» Ѕзти, Ез, М.А., ES.A,, read the following 
paper on Porters, Southend, Essex, and its sculptured panels, the 
property of Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Bart, M.A., F.R.LB.A. : 

“My purpose in bringing this subject to the notice of the 
Society is twofold. 

First, I wish that a permanent record be preserved of the 

o2 
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enlightened action of the owner of Porters, Sir Charles Nicholson, 
who purchase and saved this interesting old building from 
destruction. Secondly, I hope that, in exhibiting these noble 
examples of wood sculpture before the Society, ns their owner 
has kindly allowed me to do, they may receive the admiration 
they deserve, and that some light may be thrown on their 

'ovenance and subject. 

Southend, Essex, known as Southend-on-Sea, has grown enor- 
mously of recent years, its population having inerensed from 
about 6,000 some thirty years ago to upwards of 70,000 at the 
present time, "he old house, Porters, was threatened with de- 
struction, It was offered to the Corporation of Southend, who 
refused to buy it; and on the arrival of Sir Charles Nicholson 
Јав year the house and grounds had already been divided up into 
lots, and the sale of the fittings to a London dealer almost com- 
pleted: Sir Charles at once negotiated the purchase, and now 
"uses the house as his residence, Porters is situated in the parish 
of Prittlewell. ‘Phe names of its owners in medieval times 
uncertain! It appears to have been formerly a manor subject: 
tothe Honor of Heyleih it also paid a free rent to the manors 
ofthe Priory of Prittlewell and Milton Hall, and it is also men- 
tioned by Norden in his map of 1594 amongst the houses having 
a special name. In the reign of Edward IV we find that Bynnes 
and Porters were in the possession of Sir William T'yrell of Beeches, 
in Rawreth, the first of his name who owned them. Sir William 
‘Tyrell was fifth son of Sir John Tyrell of Heron, by Alice, the 
daughter and co-heir of Sir William Coggeshall, by Antiocha, the. 
daughter of Sir John Hawkwood of Sible Heddingham. There is 
‘an alabaster slab in East Horndon Church to Alice Tyrell, and a 
monument to the famous Sir John Hawkwood in Sible Hedding- 
ham Church, though he, as is well known, was actually buried in 
Florence. 

Sir William Tyrells will is dated 1470-1. He married first, 
Anne, daughter of Sir John Fitzinon, and second, Phillipa, 
daughter of Sir William Thornby. By the latter he had Jasper, 
his second son, to whom he left Porters subject to the life-interest 
of his widow. In or prior to the year 1506 Jasper Tyrell alien- 
ated, that is probably sold his property o Sir William Browne 
‘of St. Dionysius Backchurcb, Alderman of London. Sir William 
was succeeded, on his death in 1514, by his eldest son William, 
who died in 1551, and was succeeded in ‘turn by his son Thomas, 
who gave it by his will, dated 1567, to his second son ‘Thomas. 
In 1592 Porters had passed into the possession of Humfrey 
Browne, citizen of London, who dated his will thence and died 

2 Tam indebted to Mr. Wykeham С) т, M.A., F.RLB. 
‘informatio Wi regard to t seri Moy at ae on 
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that year. His wife Gertrude, who had the estate for life, was 
living at Prittlevell in 1596-7. We do not find when she died, 
but the estate was in the Browne family in 1685, as Mr. John 
Browne was reported as having cut down one of a group of trees 
known as Porter's Trees, “which are a speciall sea mark and 
especiallie for his Majesty's ships, and hath been reserved to this 
day, and the Lords of the Admiralty wrote him to say they 
were informed that he had cut down “one of the chiefest trees * 
and cautioning him to forbear to fell or cut down any of the said 
trees at his peril. 

“After John Browne, th owners of tho ostate do not seem to 
have been traced until 1727, when Josiah ‘hwaites of Stepney, 
mariner, was owner of Porters, He left it by will to his daughter 
Judith, who married Sir Robert Clifton, Bart, of Clifton Hall, 
Nottinghamshire, Lady Clifton died in 1766, having by her 
will given Porters to Mary Purvis (née Cadham), the wife of 
George Purvis of Harwich. It remained in the Purvis family 
until 1841, when Frances Laetitia Phillippa, the only child of 
Barringdon Purvis, married Captain Kelso. It continued in their 
possession until 1868, when it was sold by the trustees in lots, 
"Phe first lot, including the house, buildings, the Lady's Well 
and twenty-nine acres of land, was sold to James Heygate. 

An examination of the building itself leads to the conclusion 
that the main portion of it dates either from between the year 
1475, when Jasper "T yrell inherited the estate, and 1506, when he 

ted with it to William Browne, or very soon after it came 
Into William Browne's possession, while considerable alterations 
appear to have been made during Elizabeth's reign. The house 
is of red brick. It is now in plan a plain parallelogram, but it 
would seem that the original house consisted of a hall in the 
centre facing north, and a kitchen and withdrawing-room at the 
ends, forming two wings projecting to the south, There were 
apparently, as in the neighbouring Eastbury House, two wind- 
ing staircases in the re-entering angles formed between these 
wings and the south side of the hall. In this portion of the 
house there remain the ancient carved stone mantelpieces, and on 
‘the north front stone-framed windows with mullions and tran- 
somes of hollow section: similar windows of the withdrawing- 
room and kitchen on the south front were replaced in early 
Georgian times by sashed frames, the rooms having been 
re-panelled at the same date. The mullions of the windows of 
the garrets and the east and west sides of the house are of moulded 
brickwork of ovolo section externally, but splayed inside. "They 
have been plastered externally, though whether this was the 

iginal treatment or not is uncertain. 
he alterations of which I have spoken as having taken place 
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in Elizabethan times consisted in enclosing and roofing the space 
erem de two wings on the south side of the how. he 
gable walls seem also to have been rebuilt then, and the porch 
and adjacent three-light window added, but the porch has a 
modern roof and gable. The winding staircase that remains on 
the west—the other having been replaced by a comparatively 
recent flight of stair:—has an oak newel and elm treads and 
risers ; its enclosure is of oak studwork, and a borrowed light 
has been inserted in this, which is filled in with Jacobean turned 
balusters of oak. Several of the old doors remain, some fitted 
with wooden latches and loopholes and shutters, The stonc- 
arched fireplace of the hall contains a fine and massive pair of 
late fifteenth-century cast-iron firedogs bearing the arms of 
Stuart—a fess checky. In the chimney is a large cavity said 
to have been a hiding-place. Another hiding place, approached 
through a movable panel, has been contrived under the winding 
stairs, 

‘The most striking feature of the interior of the house is the 
paneling of the half with the five sculptured panels which are 
exhil 


The panelling, which covers the whole of three walls except 
just under the windows, is of oak linen-fold work. There are 
several varieties of linen pattern, and it is evident that tbe panel- 
ling has all been rearranged. The fourth side is occupied by the 
screen, ‘which has fluted oak posta with arched heads over two 
doorways, apparently of Eli date; the other bays are 
filled in with elm panelling of the Stuart period or rather later, 
having solid moulded and mitred framing and raised panels 

‘The linen-fold panels now extend from floor to ceili 
the upper row is interrupted by the scalptured busts, whi 
are each two panels wide. No mutins have been removed to 
make way for these wide panels, as the rails aro not morticed ; 
‘thus it is clear that the existing framing was made to fit the 
busts. "The width of each bust exactly coincides with that of 
two panels, and further it may be observed that the busts are 
of two different sizes. 

These five sculptured panels are of oak, and have been richly 
gilt and painted in tempera on a white but much of the 

it, including the lettering, has ог been destroyed. 

art displayed on these panels raises them above the mere 
craft of the carver to the level of figure sculpture of a very high 
order. "They are obviously of foreign workmanship, and their 
character stamps them as French than Italian. They are 
ast ean jp the work of an artist who had seen the marble 
figure of Moses by Michelangelo on the tomb of Pope Julius II 
in S, Pietro-in-Vineoli in Rome. This was executed between 
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1518 and 1516, though the tomb itself was not completed until 
1545. Each of the busts has the same flowing and curling hair 
and beards, and hands with marked veins held in front of the 
body. The Franco-Italian architectural details in the form of 
flattened arches which as the backgrounds of the panels 
glace the date m probably not Inter than about 1585, Such 

tails are of constant occurrence in connexion with French 
carvings of the first quarter of the sixteenth century, striking 
instances being the choir stalls from the Chäteau of Gaillon, now 
at St. Denis, which date from 1505 ёо 15101 

Bearded busts of similar character appear frequently in French 
sculpture of the first half of the century, notably on the cathedral 
doors of Aizcen-Provenee (about 16]0)* on the screens in 

бхтепх Cathedral,” and above the portal of the church of Mont- 
fort-l'Amaury (about 1580). ‘They also occur towards the 
middle of the century on statues, like the two of Moses by Jean 
Goujon, one from the jubé of St. Germain-l'Auxerrois in the 
роте (1544-5) and the other oi the altar of the Chitenn of 
uen at Chantilly (1545-7)%, a St. Paul in the Chartres 
Museum (shout 1540)"; a St. Jerome in the chapel of the 
Château of Écouen (1540-60)* ; and the Apostles of Anet of the 
school of Germain Pilon in the Musée Carnavalet (1566-7) 

‘Whe five panels are as follows: 

1, Full-faced bust, uncrowned, wearing low open vest held in 
front by two cords. Right hand missing ; left holds an orb. No 
inscription remains. 1 ft. 11 in, high, 1 ft. 54 in. wide (original 
width, 1 ft. 103 in.). 

2, Head, with long flowing beard and spiked crow, lokin 
over left shoulder. Body very slightly draped. Right han 
missing; left hand pointing across the body, and does not hold 
‘an orb, The inscription has disappeared entirely. Dimensions 
same аз по. 1. 

8, Head to right, short beard and spiked crown. Almost 
nude. Both hands ‘clasp a bag or purse. On frieze the letters 
Gop remain. @ft. high, 1 ft. Sin. wide. 

4. Head to right with long beard, and laurel wreath under 
grown. Flowing drapery behind the head. Orb in left hand, 
Right hand has held sceptre or sword. Circular jewel or medal 
suspended round the neck. Mantle with lion's head on right 
shoulder. Much original colour. Letter resembling a 7 (or 2) 
at the end of inscription on frieze. 

5, Crowned head to right; long beard; mantle ‚with ram's 
y o Vie od Bee, Dam de str pin, Renan, 

ù Ibid., ph. liii, "pie. * pl. xvii, ® pl cii. 
Жыр 7 pl, exv. i ° pl dix. E ? pl exxxix. 
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head on right shoulder. Orb in left hand. On frieze letters 
ROY Asses 1. 1410. high, 2ft. wide. Same size as no. 4. 

Sir Charles Nicholson was of the opinion that the busts may 
have represented (1) Christ, (2) Elijah, (3) John the Baptist, (4) 
David, and (5) Solomon. "There can be little doubt, however, 
‘that they are five of a set of the ‘Neuf Preux?’ or “Nine 
Worthies, or ‘Champions’. Of the “Nine Worthies" three were. 
pagan; Hector of Troy, Alexander the Great, and Julius Caesar. 
"Three Jewish : Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabacus, ‘Three 
Christian: Charles the Great, King Arthur, and Godfrey 
de Bouillon. 

"The legend of the Nine Worthies occupied much of the atten- 
tion of the poets, romancers, and artists of the 


рре prose, 

inted, carved, and engraved. A knowledge of the heroic exploits 

Bf e Nine Worthies was reckoned ust the Stucaton othe 

upper classes. They figured frequently in the knightly cere- 

monies of the nobility; and it is recorded that Tot 
France held them in particular veneration, 

(Of similar French examples of carved representations of the 
Nine Worthies of the time of Francis I there is in the Louvre in 
the Sauraget Collection & nal Боно carving inthe frm of 
an E (for Francis 1)—the pendant M (for Margaret of Angou- 
ne) being also in the Louvre. In this Y are nine medallions 
with figures of the, Preux, the tenth being a figure of the Cruci- 
fxion. The analogy between this and the Porters carvin 
not close in matters of detail ; but in view of the great latitude 
in iconograpbical matters during the French Renaissance, the 
attributes of the Porters figures are not very important in 
themselves. Hence, in the of inscriptions, itis not cas 
to state which of the Nine Worthies are here represented. Of 
the Worthies five are kings, but all the carvings have either 
crowns or orbs, or both. ‘Ihe identification of only two of the 
figures is certain. Panel no. 3 with the letters ор is obviousl 
Godfrey de Bouillon, and no. 5 with nor —Roy Artus. It 
moy be hazarded tt no. £ represents Charlemagne, 

ft js of course impossible to say where these remarkable 
came from or how they found their way to Southend. It is 
possible that they may have been for some cultured 
patron in a ship that was wrecked at the mouth of the Thames, 
Gr they may have been purchased abroad by one of the Brownes. 
Certainly the panelling was made to fit them, and almost cer- 
tainly the all was paneled from the finst, 
their origin is so puzzling, their presence in this 
modest old house is a testimony of the enlightened tastes which 
* Didron, Annales arch., xvi, 1856, р. 235. 
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came into fashion in England at the time of the Renaissance, 
and their refined design and execution is in curious contrast with 
the rude imitations of Renaissance art produced by the native 
carvers of the stone fireplace and the val screen in the room to 
which they belong. 

I feel that lovers of antiquity owe a debt of gratitude to Sir 
Charles Nicholson for the preservation of this old building and 
its contents. I learn from him that its safety is assured, and 
that it is his intention, all being well, to leave it in trust to 
some body, who will be responsible for its future preservation.” 


Sir Сили Мисиоглон suggested that the carved subjects 
were scriptural. When grouped round the central figure they 
formed an artistic composition on a small scale, and were not 
intended to be hung apart all round the room as they were at 

resent. ‘They were possibly the Nine Worthies ; and above the 

igure he regarded as John the Baptist the letters ‘God. ..” were 
legible, possibly for Godfrey de Bouillon, ‘The central figure 
was not crowned like the rest, and the missing right hand had 

robably been in the attitude of benediction, there being no room 
Ér say other position. ‘The two outer Agues wers parapa 
intended for panels of an altar in a private chapel. One bust, 
which he regarded as Solomon, had fastened round the neck 
^ jewel, probably his seal, 











Dr. Hitt. regarded the work as undoubtedly French, and the 
finest specimens in the country. It dated from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and might be attributed to Jean Goujon, 
One figure had a wand in the hand, and the architecture was 
certainly not English. 


Mr. Daurox thought the series secular, a set of the Nine 
Worthies, The biblical character of some could be explained by 
the fact that some of the Worthies were scriptural characters. 
‘Phe inscription *God . . .” was easily accounted for, if, as he 
thought, the figure below was Godfrey de Bouillon, 


H. E. Baron, Esq., F.8.A. read a paper on further excava- 
tions at the Late-Celtic and Romano-British cave-dwelling at 
‘Wookey Hole, Somerset, which will be published in Archaeolagia. 

In the course of the excavations pottery of exceptional interest 
was discovered, the Celtic level having developed, as the entrance 
of the cave-dwelling was approached, in such a way as to prove 
‘an occupation almost confined to the entrance in the earlier years. 
Several variations of ornate designs in the C curve occurred at the. 
very base of the deep levels, and lay beneath the ashes of the first 
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fires Jit in the cave. This pottery doubtless belonged to the in- 
cised ware which in France was confined to Armorica, and which 
is held to be related to the painted ware of the other parts of 
Gaul. "The work done at Wookey Hole must be taken to prove 
conclusively that the pottery of the deeper levels, closely agreeing 
with that of the Lake Villages, must range back at the least to 200 
to 250 с. Allowing even this, the rate of accumulation of the 
foor débris must have been much more rapid in the earlier part 
of the occupation. ‘The strange mixing of animal (food) bones 
and shattered human bones had continued, though they were 
not found in the earliest deposit in which was the pottery deco- 
rated with C curves, Human jaw and limb bones, embedded in 
undisturbed ash, and purposely crushed and broken, constantly 
occurred. 

Amongst the finds were weaving combs, a decorated antler 
ccheek-piece, iron and bronze objects, bone pins, needles and other 
implements, pottery-moulding implements, and other objects. 








М, Авоми боти лепей оп о uniformity of Barly Tron 
Age remains in the west and the contrast presented by the pottery 
to the Aylesford series in the south-cast, which was probably con- 
temporary. ‘The earliest specimens, however, from Wookey Hole, 
like the Glastonbury ware, dated well before the Roman period, 
andtherecently discovered pottery on Hengistbury Head suggested 
that Late-Celtic forms in the west went back some centuries be- 
fore Aylesford. ‘There were features that pointed to a continental 
origin, such as the festoons on the shoulder and the circular 
indentations on the r base, The interlocked semicircle 
quitern appeared in a simplified form on a dagger-sheath in the 

itish Museum referable to La Tène IJ, and he had noticed. a 
brooch of the same date from Wookey Hole in a lantern slide, 
also a composite comb with two rows of teeth that looked more 
like Roman or even Saxon work. It was curious that recent work 
in English caves had brought to light practically nothing earlier 
than the Iron Age; and ft would be advisable to test Wookey 
Hole for flint implements, as some deposits were known to date 
from pleistocene times. Mr. Balch and his colleagues were to be 
congratulated on their successful labours and the fine series exhi- 
bited ; and another report dealing with a much earlier period 
would be most acceptable to the Society. 




















Ms, Dau said that something was needed to carry the weft 
across the warp, and the perforated antler-points were probably 
used. as shuttles, rather than cheok-pieces of bridle-bits, The 
whorls for spinning remained, but the spindles, being of wood, 
had altogether perished. 
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Mr. H. Sr. G. Gray said that the cordoned um of Aylesford 
type had actully been found in going over the Jake-village pot- 
tery, and would eventually be published in the second Glastonbury 
volume. Tt was remarkable that the Lake-Village ware had not 
reached farther north than Hunsbury ; and the variety exhibited 
was apparently confined to Somerset, being found at Ham Hill, 
Worlebury, Caddington, and Cadbury Camps. No less than ninety 
weaving-combs had been found at Glastonbury, and neatly half 
the number bore designs: there were also sixty check-picces of 
antler from the same site, as well as bill-hooks and adzes exactly 
like those exhibited. Fragmentary human bones occurred there 
оп the floor of huts, one humerus having been gnawed. A femur 
had been mot only gnawed but cut with a knife and pierced, and 
infants had been buried under the hut floors, Hundreds of clay 
sling-bolts had come from Glastonbury, and the saw on exhibi- 
tion had the teeth reversed, а 








Mr. Basen replied that the double comb had undoubtedly been. 
found at the low level, and anything in that position that was 
not obviously later must be regarded as Early Iron Age; but 
Roman coins had been found 12 ft. below the cave-floor. He 
had remained in close touch with the excavations at Meare, and 
was always looking out for parallels, but the Wookey Hole сахе- 
dwellers seemed on the whole poorer and less civilized than their 
neighbours in the lake-villages. 


‘Vhe Cuauaiax congratulated the author and his fellow workers. 
on the results achieved at Wookey Hole, and was sure the Societ 
Appreciated such gratuitous contributions to knowledge, Thong! 
no doubt poor in comparison with. Glastonbury, the exhibits . 
formed an imposing series; and he hoped that another report 
would be presented on the further exploration of the cave. 








‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 


"The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned 
until Thursday, November 27, 1918. 
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family, 178; roply from Lady Avo- 
Dury, 177. 

Avebury (Wilts), christianized lo- 
"end soulptused on font at, 177. 


Bat sg ante 
м 
си 
RO vorm 
сонии 
ЕЕ Я 


y, 10, 20 60,147. 
вао, 100, 
Balch Berbers enost admitted 1083 

‘on further exenvntions at tho Late- 

bills and. Romano- British eave: 

dwelling at Wootey Hole (Som), 

201-2 i tomar by, 208. 
Bareolona (Spain), coietion ot fuo 

onze statt at, 71. 

Gon Eins (Survey), two-handled 
eup of black waro from tho Thamen, 
МЫн, б! р м abo Tigh Bridge! 

Basinots:' Aldborough Church 
(Yorke), 100; Brabotrne (Kent), 

86; Beitinh Masoum, 165; Broad- 

awatar Church (Sumex), 164, 15; 

Cobham Church (Kant), 106; 

‘Framlingham (Sussex), 109; Ma 

aon Moretaine Churth (Be 

3. Norwich Oeste Museuin 1 

‘Willington Churoh (Boda), 105 

эн айо Helma 

Baltenborg, Prinssos Henry of, 190, 
E 

Hond gla Toddington (Bods.) 180. 

тео, мй эр 17,106 7 

Bedfordshire; ser Bedford, Kempston, 
‘Marston. Morotaino, ‘oddington, 


es, Skt 
Ball, modlari, SÜ.; Roman, 116, 
Barkin ; u Windir, 
Bos of Hardwick Cady Elizabeth 
Site hg ed lia 
Грот building and а" 
aconants of, 10. 0 
Pilsen, John, Femarks by, 0, 159. 
Blac bee enon its o 0 
E 


э ida armo 
ана I 07, 
Black ware, two-händled oup of, from. 
ie stat arn: Elms (Surrey), 


e а. 























Bono objects: draped and hooded 
female gure with bowl, Corbridg 
(Northam), 1505 pins, Wookey 
ote (Som. 202. 

Bones hun, Glstonbory (Som), 
208) Wookey Holo Som’) S02, 

Boord, Sie T, W., death of, 10. 

Bowen, Alred Edward adinitod, 19. 

Brabourno (Kont), bascinot in chrch 
ay 108. 

Dron, Se avan, props eo, 
Tation spending ive mit or 

tat term o olo for the 

Your, 92; load Director, 








Braksponr, Harold, on resont exoava- 
tlonsatMalmoebury Abbey Wilts), 
105; remarks by, 110. 

Bresson: palimpoost ab Hawardor 
(Flint) 104; at Marston Moro- 
faino Öhureh (Boda) 1063 pal- 

impuest formerly in Bb, Potorsin- 

‘tho-Bast, Oxford, 19 

Cont), 198 ; at Willingdon, 
108. 


lliama P, remarks by, 69, 
fuum ; Daseinet found at 
Kordofan, 105; broches from Hw 
ingfeld (Camba) and Nasby 
(Northants), 187; moriam, post- 
formation, 85; report ok oxen. 
vations at ‘Swanscombe (Kent), 
ken for, 117. 
‚School at, Athons, archneo- 
logical research by, 184, 185, 
Brondstaire (Kont), I 


аа: Ор (Sunsor), bansi- 
ay a d. 
massi (Wort), Above Моше 
зз ЖЕЛЕ 
ЦА дар 
Бош ЕА 
Tan dp on шун 
len 
эша eels und. plan 
ia sra rl LON Week 
багш I 
Holo Som, 203; broochen Ры 
болар ыша 100 na 
lingfield (Cambs. ), 187; Kempston 
Bein), 180, ng Wilden 
AS 
(Ges tar? Nay (Kan 
Ante), 167 ; Toddington > 
ТЫ Pan oe the ort ett, 
Ted Galo (Kan) 1107 cla 
Mes inen Glo, lus 
pid, Todalogton (Bade), 14; 
pope ew 
a ne 





combe 
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(Nortbumb), 10; fone tan- 
uites rom Spath, 71; gilded 
Jr, Badajoz Spain), 78; he 

ortridgs (Noribumb.y 160; pin, 

Teddington (Beds 184; plague, 
Sith pure of Victory, Corbridge 
{Bore у Ты; айий a, 

m Spain, 71; Evoerora, Tod: 

«оов (Ва 117 vom], m 
oral, SÈ Juntin-Panwith (Cor 
Srail 61 votive mo, notthewent 
Provlnoes oF India, 0. 

Brooches z bronzo, from, Corbridge 
ЕН 
(Cam), 187; Konpston (Bode), 
Tad Xing» Wilden (ert 18 
Ti аи (бан, 
181; Nasel 

Тоорот Bole 
ta li, loa, төнө 
Мор), 1145 Iron, Wookoy Hole. 
(бошу. 

Dow, Robar, det of, 128; obta- 
ary otio, 138. 

pulls london, of Fordinand and Ian- 

alo exito, 

Bullen, û. E, ЫЫ» а юны ог 
ion (led nnd Rings Wal 
ington (Bada) and King Walden, 
(егиз, 















































ER 
EN 
Wilde (orta, 
ет 





admitted, 28. 
Burwash (Sussex), fourtoanth-cn- 
tury Iron slab, 10. 
Jury, pluco-namsoa ending in, 188, 
ishio- Fox, J. P., on oxeavation 
Wroxeter in 1018, 119-143 ов 
uso of Samian pottory in dating ti 
‘arly Roman oceupation of North 
Britain, 171-2) remarks by, 167, 


170 

Busti boarded, in French soulpture, 
180; bronz, of the drat Lord Fair- 

‘faods Chale (out) 117; lead, 

ot Queon Elizabeth, exhlbited, 110; 
of the first Lord Fairfax, al the 
oom of the York Philoop 
Society, 1173 seulpturod, at Por- 
ers, Southend (Essox), 198-200, 

Byzantine Resonrch and Publication 
"Fund, works of 185. 


Caorwont (Mon) exeavations at, 11; 
‘orulfeaions, 174, mound, 178; 
ahjectafound 4; porlodot Homan 
sepeption Т Sulla 1, 1. 

ihre: we Hasitngdeid, 


























Cambridge University, expenses at, 
from a sixteonth-contury account 
book, 182. 

Candlestick, onameliod pricket, from 
‘Peterborough (Northants), 169-71, 

Canterbury (Kent), funeral armour 
‘of tho Black Prinoo In the Cathe- 
dral, 104, 107, 108, 

Ори, Stewart Honbost, admitted, 
T 


Carisbrooke Castle Museum (Islo of 
Night), urn And oist from Shoop- 
wash, 189, 191, 192, 

Garlisle Musoum, medloval vossol in, 
5 








'on-Britton, P, W. Po, remarks 
Љу, 188, 

Onrnarvon, Жан of, tomb-olearing at 
Toben, I 

Carnarvon 

іо prestdenoy, 10. 

Carton, Howard, tomb-cloaring at 

188, 
















i аа. 
rnamenta lent by, 66,67 ;alected 
td 


145. 
Ohanter, Rev. John Fı 
Yn. 








e, eleotod, 


t, cypress, from tho Venotian 

territory, exhibited, 45, 

Chichester (Sussex) painting in tho 
‘Bishop's Palaco chapel, 14. 

Ohilbolton (Hants), implement-boar- 
ing gravel-pit, 47 ff, 

Christ and the Twelve Apostles, on. 
sixteonth-contury altar frontal, 
‘Cotehole House (Cornwall), 39-41. 

 Christiania Museum, decorated portal 
from Veigusdal Church, in Smters- 
dal, 177. 

‘Church plate, legal alienation of, 189. 

Chyttok, Jolin, citizen and clothi 
of London, on palimpsest bra 
from St. Poter-in-the-East, Oxford, 


Cist-burial at Shoopwash, near Presh- 
‘water (Isle of Wight), discovery of, 
180-02, 

Clapham, Alfred, William, elected, 
176; admitted, 180; remarks by, 
вв, 
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Somers, romarks by, 107. 

Оаа, сано, 

iii J. Gs Noy ple of apsidal boa 
ingediscoveledatOnrbrldge(North- 
ub), surveyed and drawn by 
100,162, 1643 on possible 
of tho building, 188-4. 

Cingowes Wood Cal 
island), abastos tablon, 8. 

Cobham Church (kant), seit 
“with tilting visor aty 108. 

Cook, Broderick Willa, oxhibies a 
"Rent or Bose iron’ skillet for 
mai low In he mance 
of raablight 117, 

Gookerel), Samal Pepys 
бо бода) 145; vom 

оо А од азов ball, Bi 

Goftm, unpolished Purbeck marbi 
Old Saram (Wilts), 95. 

Canes Boma faust lanai 
(on), 176; Corbridge North: 
umb.), 147, 148, 162, 'roxeter. 
(Salop), 114; of Claudius and 

ratlan, 104; of Mheodontuy, 1745 
of Valentinian 1, 103. 
На sculptor of tomb 

‘of Gasen Hilzbethy 110, 

Comb, composite, with two rows of 

tooth, Wookey Hole (Som.), 202, 

a. 


Commont, Professor, of Amions, 119, 
Communion cup, sliver, of normal 
Elizabethan typo, oxhibitod, 90. 
Copper: anaualled prieket and 

‘stick, from Poterberough (North. 
anta), 109-71. 
eal Ol Serum Qi) 08, 
rides и отбит 
‘nt In 1909, 148-47; alta, 162,187 5 
задні 185, 155 bone objets, 
bronze oljeoa, 158; brooohos, 
190; buildings, 148-64 ; coins, 147, 
148, 189; hall, rectangular, 1492 
51; Insoriptions, 147, M9, 153, 
188, 188, 187; Iron objeota, 147, 
148, 167} kiln, 164, 167) military 
аго of baildlugs, 147, 188, 
187; objocte found, 148, 189-7; 
occupation af, 147; pottery, 147, 
148, 149, 102, 158, 156, 187,158; 
Prastorium (P), 181-8, 187; site, 
character of, 147-8; statuary frag. 
Fenta, 162 z stono umed, charactor 
08,108; stönos, soulpturod, 147, 
182, 106} slore-house, 147, 148) 
















































» 0, 182 
„Cornwall: PE le House, St. 
арен 





damask cloth from, 39-44; altar 
and chapel, 4-5; figures onshield, 


Gras, J, Dy remarks by, 10, 14, 40, 
Crake, William Vandoleur, elected, 
170. 


|, Earl 
jus; 









milo and Dites, Da 
lote. on he Cou 
iara iy Us 

creari nd Baleares James Lad 
"i Bot denti ol Br le 
voy malos ds. 

OREN ©. G8 exhibite a two- 
nated vie of Late-Coltio dt, 
180: on the diasovery of bet 
urit à Sieprarh, Deer Bre 
vites dte ot Wig] 1-2 

оеша эшш Anglo exon, 
jan. 

Ores o bans à Marton Moro- 
taino Ohuroh (Beds.), 168, 166, 167, 

Ета dae 

Оти ера ао pre- 
santa fosos Val ма 
d Mti у. 

ошку ш.б, о, В, ox- 
Мын кк шыг гра 
Воз Марч 

сше р ииту Ohurch (Wit), 
1777 Whteombe Church (Dori 
HI Wolverhampton (бии, 

обов, the, alabaster table of, 
By on git tan pos, (ate AE 
БЕЯ 

Cual Mov. Tinas Samuel, doth 
ait. 

суре бї. trom the Venetian 
Ноу orig, 4 


Daggor, Iberlan, from Badajoz 
spain), 70,76. 
sraheaths, "Late. Сео, from. 
yh Bridgo, Barn Elena (Surrey 
58; tho Thamos at Wandswo 
(Surrey), 88; Wost Buckland 
dr. 





Dale, Wiliam, on the implement- 
bearing gravels of tho valley ofthe. 
Tos, 40-55 romarks by, 6, 191, 

02. 


Dalton, Ormondo Maddook, elected. 
р Че боой, 145; remarka by, 

Damask cloth, at Cotololo House 
(Cornwall), 9, 44. 

кузов, Charles, exhibits prohis- 
torio skull, with associated imple- 
ments, recóntly discovored at Pilt 
Down (Sussex), 24 





1 
1 
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тешеп, далма бй, дем of, 

125. 

do Burgh, Elizabeth, Lady of Clare, 
35. 


Dorbyshiro : ae Hardwick. 
Berehahte, Bike а by, 
Dewey He id Smith, Reginald 
“hy on atatiention at Swanscombe 
k Coorg, Barn, death of 
rele orgs, Baron, death of, 
sons ore 


Dickie, Archibald Campbell, oleoted, 
370; admittad, 180. 

Dillon, Viseount, lettor from, 19; his 
tonuro of tho presideney, 19; ro- 
marks by, 21. 

Doclen, small tómplo at, 149, 161 

Documents: Bass of” Hardwick’ 
building recounts, 170; grant of 
tho manor of Toynton (Oxon,), 108; 
Tooognizanoos undor tho Statuto 
Merchant for Oxford, 160; somo 
foustaonth.oontury accounts of 
Jronwork at Todoley (Kont), 15. 

Dorset ow Whitcombe. 

Dover (Kent), wall-painting at St, 
Martis of iho al Supra № 











Dahlin al ah in, 
po" 
ng gravelly ad 


Barlo, Jouph Sim, death of, 195; 
‘obituary notico, 180. 

Bant Horadon (Bax), alabastor lab 
in church of, 196, 

s, Sit Pier, and his wi 
Joan, arms of, on sixtoonth- 
tury 'altar frontala from Cota 
‘House (Cornwall), 41-8. 

Edward LEUR MACH of vii có, 
to avoir o) e 

Beyph oxoarationa im 188-4, 

TePe Exploration Fand, Ii, 

jan мага Алоо, 188. 

Bl her. 7 3, ramacka by, 70 

наре, фай, arma of, painted on 
"boaza froma reos Norton Church, 
mer Towoener QNorthanta) 
Mitte, 117; london buit of, ex 
bite, 110; marble efügr ol, on 
tomb in Westminster Atay, 110. 

Bllasombe, H. Ty on bells, 8 

Embroidery, sixilnth-oontury Eng- 
Tiny from tale: Howe (Cora 
wall), 80-45. 

Baumol: тобо, мї эһ молы, 
Wroxeter (Salop), 114; id of 
sense ship, Bromhead churchyard 
(Mita), O7; on. prioket oandie- 


YOL, XXV 























> 


stick, Peterborough (Northants), 
169-01. 

Erasmus, St, on sixtoonth-contury 
Altar frontal, Ootehelo House (Corn 
wali), 48. 

Essox iwe East Horndon, Hatfeld 
Povorel, Porters, Saffron Walden, 
Siblo Hoddingham, 

Evans, Sir Arthur, lottor from, 10 ; 
‘offor from, as to tho Franks Scho- 
Yarship, 144; on a two-handled cup 
of binek waro from tho Thamos, 
80-8; remarks by, 29, 108, 

Evans, Ste John, his tonuro of th 
presidenoy, 19, 21. 

Bxchoquor tallies: ses Tallos, 


Fairfax, tho first Lord, load busts of, 
110. 











Farquharson, Major, on two holmotsy 
"ln era. Eont Marten More: 
taino Ghuroh (Bods), 108-7; xo. 
marka by, 107, 

tor Knight, Barl, lect, 


atouts, Oharlos John, oleotad, 245 
admitted, 28; remarka by, 107. 
inis carved sione, from Old Sarum 

Уйку М. 
и оону ше 
Iron, Port Зон ева (маху 


108, 

Flint” implemente: Chilbolton 
Manto) 0715; Dunbridge Hanta), 
Vif; Bwansoombe (mo, 18; 
Tost Valloy (Hanta), 471. 

Flintahire: ae Hayward 

Font, sculptured, In Avebury Church 
ii, ohristianizod legend on, 

Foreign Afairs, Soerelary of State 
ыг rob, as to lav control: 
ngobjoats of siontido rssaroh ln 
tho Argentine Republi 140, 

Forndyko, E. 77 опто ава азр 
‘of Dak ware, 85. 

Forster, RUHL exeavations at Core 
‘bridge (Nortihumb.) 148. 

Forts, Roman, in northern Britain, 


1i 
“Foram at Corbridge (Norébumb), 


147. 
Fowler, Canon J. T., oxhibits and 
prosents to tho Sooiety an armorial 
pondant of the fifteenth century, 




















Fox, William Henry, remarks by, 
188, 


Tramiingbam (Sussex), example of 
baseinet at, 169. 
Franks Scholarship, the, 143-4. 
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tenure of 





Franks, Sir Wollaston, h 
the presideney, 19, 31. 

Trench earvinge of tho sixteenth 
century, 199, 200. 

Funoral achiovemonts, 164, 107. 

‘Funeral helmets; ate Helmets, 





Garstang, Profesor, excavatos ab 
eros, 184. 

Geological Survey, HL. M., report of 
‘cenvations at Swransootube (ent) 
undertaken for, 117-28, 

¿lt Jaiton pax, Into fioenth-on- 
tury, exhibited, 9, 

оараг, Anglo Sexon, King’s 
"Walden (ort), 180. 

Giuseppi, Montage Spenonr, on some 
Yonrlesnihreoniary  acesunta of 

, ironworks at Tudsloy (Kant), 18; 
‘clad on tho Connell, 145) 10. 

; marks by, 9. 

‘Oth, tom -oloarog at, 

Glasstends, Toddington (Beda. 185. 

Ginas, painted: Lincoln Cathedral, 
25; Baron Walden (Essex) 301 
‚Tieohurat Ohurch (Sussex), 2b 

Glastonbury Gem.) antlor chook. 

ТИ 
р pottery 4: 
кои clay, 200 j wiavig- 
Some, 28. 

Godman, P. S, owner of сурп 
host 45, 

Gold objects: coins, Roman, Cor- 
"itg. (Norm), Mj, 168; 
pieno sin ii ementi m 

Old Surain (Win), JO, 


lah Jean, gator paneling 


Gaye Wi eléoted on the 
Gea 6; vara t, 1, 


29,107. 
Gratian, cola of, Kid. 
Grayo-turnituro Anglo-Saxon, King's 
Walden, Corts), 186; Todding" 
ton (Bods), 184. 
‘Gravel-beds,imploment beating, of 
0o valley of de Tes, 80-497. of 
"be lover Thames valay, 117-08. 
Gray, H. Sh G., remarka by, 209. 
‘Grosse, excavations in, 194-5, 


Чопо Chem eat Tow 
а (шыу board from, 
































Hadrian in northorn Britain, 171. 
Tel E E, on two-handed cop of 
шек уз Б) тушма, ТН 
ишш, буш мер death of 
ЧЫ taney tee Si 
agape Cen, Dan 
P Hong Hen T 
marahan Friary Guana), 
Ыра мү ТЗ. 
н Doni) йй and 
Бш иш, 170} Шыу, 
он palate, J 
xod), NOI A a erai o tho 
ор (Olan, 1009, 
эшш, Жш gt ld 
поно, or оул. (Окна), D3 
Henry VILI, (C ۴ 
marina, Wiliam elected, 24; ade 
vated! 18, 
ниш. (Ома), brook with 
de ути 


Hatdeld Povorel (Essex), 
sul tp of nio 
Haverfold, ‘Francie John, ов tho 
excavations at Corbridge In 1018, 

j remarka by, 188, 170110. 

Hawarden (Piint.), palimpsest brass 
тоолду found al, 194, 

Hawkwood, Sir Joli, monument to, 
in Siblo Heddingham Church (E- 
sox), 190, 

Hawiey, Lk.Col. Willem, on excavne 
‘tions at Old Sarum in 1912, 98-108. 

Mawnsará, Richard, of Lineolnshlr 
On palimpsest bras rom Bt Petar 
inca, Oxford, 104, 

Helmets, funeral ad Maraton Moro. 
aine Ohurch, (Bele. 100-1; wi 
Mostmientar Clenry Vit Okapel 

and rry. 102 ji poen 


























Captain Xíndsay, 101 те alo Base 
inet. 
Homuning, A. Oy of Horloy (Surrey), 


ing, A. 
ownerol collusion of pont- Reforma- 
tion mortar 8%. 
Hemp, Wilfrid James, elected, 24; 
admitted, 26, 
нашу Hout tant), pottery, 
жалны Ыз жыш 
Horalry: achiovomonts of the Black 
Princo, 104,107; acmorial pendant 
of Cho flant centary, 0L; arms. 
peeled at Hardwiek Derby) 10r 
tt Harve 
tile of dir Pies Bugomsds aná 
Ba өл ж aller ины el 
Ban 
Жн ЫШЫ, а И 
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low, Grers Norton Church 
(Northanta), 117; arme of Tames T 
т баш Ї мї о tho Prinoe of 
Wales, on panela of painted glase, 
Satan Walden (faa) 6 rah 
ir Thomas Sbaggo, Speuker of 
ho House of Commons, 1077 aee 
ala Armorial pendant, Seale 
Horttordahire, supposed Toutonio o0- 
райо о 187; se aie Kings 
Saldo», Sutra 
Horta County Musoun 
тепаа 7 














4 
Hodgkin, John Pilot, дем of, 15 ; 
obltuary notlco, 128. 
Hodgkin, Dr, oma, death of 335; 
obituary notin, 128, 
Hodgson, Viator умов, admitted, 
10, 


th, David George, olectod on. 
 Orunal 14 j romarka by, 6; 
Holman, gar B., ovner of modi- 
al bronze vosci from 8t. Just-in- 
Ponwith (Coca) 06 
po, NF. 1. St John, exhibla ala- 
bastor imago of our Lady and Child, 
longing to tho Down and Chapter 
SE Vorctatr, 10; exhibits und 
donors threo alter frontala of uo 
sixteenth century and а батаў 
loth, from Ootabols House (Come 
Wal), 80-45, on seals for resog- 
Bizanos undor the Statute Mor- 
hant, 100; preronto interim 
port on excavations undertaken on 
Tho Ghat Hl and ab Cowäray 
House) Midhurst (Sussex), 106; 
remarks by, 11, 14, 25, 45, 69, 91, 
Hopwood, Charles, Henry, lesa, 
û, Charlos Honry, lected, 
178; admitted, 























Mora acooatremeots and лекме 
from Aguilar de Anguita (Spain), 


sad, ACE om furtbor excavations 
at Chorwat бе of 
‘Venta Sitaram, 17D; romacka by, 
Ye 

rFo—Ó 
о 180 

бара we Orten Long. 
vile 

HIR, Howard, exhibits fragment of 
an om front Broadstairs (anD 
%. 





Iberians, weapons of tho, 65; falso, 
08-77. 





м Pohurehyard. (Wit), 

hibited, O à 
odia nerit vest provinceof bronze 

tv ax fom, By 

етот ао Nerihumb), 
Ter n 5, 169 1061 tco, it 
in, 68:07 on balla, madera, 
р ИИ 
19% on rasa formerly in Sb Pets 
ike Ens Oxford оп bronze 
dl sE Bos, Aa} on bronze 
оо Ооо Penwith, 
TIS o damni dti from Goo! 
fte fous (босану dii on 
mortar Vari Mum BL им 

o Ferre Peery, 
Sonlu "in ронена ое Mayor and 
obe ef Oxford, 101297 on 

ЕНЕ 
atrial Congress in 

















"London, 180, 
‘relat longowes Woot Collage 
xii 
Ton object bar, Corbridgo (North- 
imb.) 45, 148 bieome 18; d 
fors, Weat Buckland (Som), 67; 
fom tho Thames noar Wandsworth, 
And Barn Elin, 68; fro-doge, Into 
Afteontirconturg, Borton South- 
ond nen), 106 йг лө, 
"rodaington (Beds.) 184; 'graynos", 
18; lmplements and wespons, Cor- 
ridge (Northumb), 1677 key and 
kalte, Toddington (Bod) 194i 
skillet for melting tallow In the 
nagra of malig, Rent 
Grr umn ld, fren 
century, Barwaslı (Sussex), 16 
spon аа ада ачаан Tod- 
ington (Beda.), 184; tobaceo (1) 
see taps velum, Wecker) 
(Bom), 203, 
Ironworks at "Padaley (Kent), some 
fourtoanth-euntary aesount of 16. 
О УШЫ: we Carisbrooke Ca, 
рты 
паду, "specimens of two-bandlod 
ados ofthe Tron Ago from, 81-8. 














Jackson, Sir Thomas Graham, elected. 
‘on the Conneil, 145. 
Зоо George "oral, aimitid, 


Jenkinson, Hilary, supplementary 


22 
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“note on tallios, 20-29; remarks by, 
16, 46, 170. 
Toreminh,the prophot, from sixteonth- 
"lar frontal, Coteholo 
(Cornwall) 44. 
alabaster example of a 
‘St, Jobn’s head belonging to, 82, 
Johnson, W., romarks by, 122, 
Johnston, Philip M. oxhibitsa cypress 
chest from tho Venetian territory, 
455, on, somo fourteonth-oontu 
lus in Ticehurst Church (Sussex), 
7 remarks by, 11, 19, 14. 
John tho Baptisi, St, on eixteonth 
‘century altar. frontal, Cotehel 
"House (Cornwall) 41, £2. 


Kari, J.B. оваа 
oF Isan ship, dug vp in 
Brombotd Зун И п, 
xs Mr ova af eaten bt 
ques Blzaen 1. 
(Dada), oec, 19 
‘Kendall Ror: Hany Gorge Omman- 
aep, laca 92 edited 116. 
кой, ah Br тиши by, 
Kenn, Mei, vomarka by, 108 
хош Вана, 
иу, Сави Dover, Lauda 
ui vato Tally, U 
King, лез, remark зу, б 
Kingitord, 0.1. това бу 117 
King Waidon (Horta), A 
чиа (туд 185 
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389; vr rage, 188. 

СР 

3iplig A, Nri Pw, x, 16. 

Жш, the Very for. George Wi 
Ha, "Dean of Durham, death of 
189; oltne note 18 

aivey Teddington (Bada), 184 





Lambardo, Major "Francis ano, 
'olocted, 178 ; admitted, 177. 

Laniplogby Mr remarks by, 120, 

Into-Oolti anva-dwelling at Wookey 


o: 
Ca LUE 
mios 
Sam 


atten, 1 - 
И Nn. 















‘ifteonth contury, 10; 

remarks by, 12. 

awrence, L A., exhibits a collection 
‘of early watches, 24. 

Loach, Avthur P, romarks 

Lench, A, L reniarks by, 12 

Lord "objects: “bulla of” Fordinand 
and Tsabella, 9; busla—of Queen 
Elizabeth, 110; of tho fint Lord 
Fairfax, 117 j ‘seal, incised with 
a malo hoad, Old Sarom (Wilte. 
101, 108. 

Loo, Вот, Goorgo Edward, denth of, 
is. 


Loods, X, Thurlow, oxhiblta two ma- 
ricos of soals for recognizances 
under the Statute Merchant for 
Oxford, 160 ; remarks by, 168, 

Loods Castio (Kont) "host n bronze. 
'of tho first Lord Fairfax, 117, 

Loicostor Museum, alabastor example. 
ofa St, John's hoad, 82. 

Leighton, John, doath of, 125; obit- 
чагу посо, 129. 

lo Sor, Mare, Flomish boll-foundor, 
м. 


Lothaby, W.R., on tho Wolvorbump- 
"on erteshult, 168, 

Lowes Museum, ombor tongs in, 79, 

Lincoln Cathedral, painted glass in, 


35. 

Lindsay, Capt, fonoral helmet in 
possession of, 107. 

Little Wilbraham (Cam! 
with wings below 
horse's hend terminal, 187. 

Ilangattook, John Allan, Baron, 
death of, 196, 

legt, Bar. һа Дилара бећ об 


1. 

London: St. Bartholomew's, Wort 
‘Smithfield, plan of and recent 
discoveries in excavation, 62. 

Lyte, Sir Henry Churchill Maxwell, 
Toprosentativa at tho Inter: 
Historical Congross, 1 
‘on the Counell, 145. 


‘Machaira, Iborian, 72, 74. 
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Maddison, Ray. Arthur Roland, death. 
of, 125, 





эшш Жину ти 

биту, in.) roont 

rennen Be n 
nusoripts, illumi igment 
‚used in, 10-12. ннен. 

Marble cofin, Old Sarum (Wi), 
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95; offgy on tomb of Queen Elizn- 
beth in Westminster Abbey, 110. 
Maroh, H. Calley, om portions of 
Groee-shuft recently discovered at 
‘Whitcombe Ohurel (Dorset) 177 
Marion ‘Morotaino Church. (Bea), 
‘abnator omband ofigy In armour 
of Sir Thomas Snaggo, 107; base 
not, 164; brass to Thomas Roynes, 
168; hhalimote with cron, 169-5. 
Martin, Dorothy, drawing. by, of 
Wolverhampton otosshaít, 186. 
Maskol, Alfred Opto, death of, 125, 
Maw, George, death of, 125, 
Mélide, Sonor, on Phoonician ware, 09, 
Mondiseham (Sul) parish armour 
ai 104, 
Moros, oxeavations at, 184 
Mihao], St, ovoreoming Satan, on 
sixtoonth-dontury” altar frontal, 
abit ome Corea di 
icholangeo, gut of Moses Ly, 10, 
Middleton, Baron, documenta ad Wal 
Inton in possostion of 180. 
Midhurst (Sussex), Interim report on 
‘exeuvations undertaken at Cowdray 


House, 104. 

Minot, “William, olected ‘Treasurer, 
145) remarks by, 00, 188, 197, 
x 


Moment D. H., plan of Old 
CUNTUR 
Manmonthibire me Ösrment, 
Monument, о Bil botore 
о В 


to Bir Thomas Snngge (peixer el 
ir Thomas San ч 
o Howe o Comm vn, Be 
beth), Marston Morotaino hurok 
107; so auo Brass. 
Morgan, Yohn. Pierpont, death of, 
ар а Аз rteonth- 
forpounding arog, fourteonth- 
entry, in оп: Мант, 
ИО: 
en epi, 


Moulds,” pottery, Wookey Hole 
(Som, 309. 

Mowat, Robert Knight, death of, 1265 
obitdary notion, 180. 

Mural arcade at $t. Bartholomew's, 


Murray, Georgs Sholto Douglas, 
eat of 1 = 
муш, Көт. 78, гапа уу 186, 









































куу (копда) brooch with te 
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Noodles, Wookey Holo (Som), 202. 
Nelson, Philip, exhibito a gilt Tatton 
pax Anting from olose of fifteenth 
Century, 20 ; exhibits a palimpsost 
brass formonty in St. Вотч ве. 
Enst, Oxford, purchased in an old 
ouricsity shop, 194; on tho painted 
Blas in Lincoln Cathedral, 255 
maria һу, 26. 
оо a Car 
ge (Хатны), 106, 
Nomen, Philip I, exhibits a board 
ей with tho arms of Quon 
izabeth, from Green's Norton 
Church, noar Toweonter (North 
147; romarka by, 112 
Nisholaon, Sir Charles A., owner of 
Porters and Ste sculptured panel, 
Southond (Emex), 190, 100, 201; 
remarks by, 201, 
Nicholson, Sir Richard, death of, 128. 
ipo. Noten, Sarl тория 
tons of the legend of the, 200. 
Norfolk; se Norwich,” 
Norman, Philip, seconda resolution 
suspending Ume limit of Prosi- 
onini torm of oteo fortha ourront 
Yeux, 02; renlgnation as Treasure 
дөй бп the Councily 145 | 
ated Vieo-President, 140; 
remarks by, G4, 117, 208. 
Northamptonshire: at O1 
ton, Naneby, Potorborous 
Northumberland + se Corbri 





































foundor, 50, 

Norwich Onstle Museum, bascinots 
in, 165. 

Xorwioh Cathedral, plan and arrango- 
ment of, 02, 68. 


Oak seren, Porters, Southend (E 
0 100,201, 
ote Atrod Wiiliam, romar by, 2. 
Gid Sarum (Wilts), oxanvatond at, 
n 1019 upon the sto of th Gate” 
aia Char, 48-108 ashlar wall 
9, 0, 101} ашату, 36; 
sin bt 98; cometary, 07) sham- 
Боа а D0; я осо, 8; 
ei mai aa Halo dt 
{BL garderobo pi, 90, 100101; 
ires with йипек аай foot 
Konen, 05, Oi, 1027 hal, red- 
gil 99; level beyond tho norik 
all of the transept, drop f, SO, 
302, 108.43 mek pity îj Wore 
по doonnay, 985 oes found, 
36,5, 07 08 00/100, 10L; pilas. 
tela, 975 paar fao cn бы, 09; 
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Bint, 9697, 08, 401; pr, 95 
Pottery, 98) 09 01; stepe, 96797 | 
Tunnel, 08; unpollshed "Purberk 
marble col, removed to Salisbury 
Cathedral, 0; wel, 97, 88; wall. 
Bs BF en gate‘ Ш бам, 


Oman, Professor, 187, 188. 

Orton Longvillo(Hants.) asixtoontl 
'contury hecount book belonging to 
tho family of Raynorat, 181 ; swan- 
marking at, 162-8. 

‚Osenoy (0x05), swancmark of tho 
"Abbot of, 188-3. 

оту, Ме, tmporarypresidney of 


Oxford : matrices of seals for recoge 
'nizancos undor the Statuto, Mor- 
‘chant in possession of tho Mayor 
And Corporation, exhibited, 160-3 ; 


er 
[d 













Pago, William, remarks by, 17, 188. 
faking: on’ housing labastor 





ly and Chill, 
80-3; on woodwork, Hardwick 
by), 170; Wale Glass (paintad), 


in 
Palaoolithisimplements Swansoombe 
Kent), 117, 118, 130, 199, 198; 
st Yallayı 60. 
Palette of Uluminators, the, from tho 
"seventh to'tho end of the fifteonth 
вц, 10. 
БИК, wardon 
(rine) v; Se Pelro, 
dard, 300. 


ars nd nn ellas la 
ПЕН at 
Child, 80-2 ; soulptured, at Porters, 
Southend. (Rasox), 198-201, 
patan Cat Jora n кыно 
Сач 
As Vieh Supe ha 
us en hie cota 
ener, 




















oup of pewter (soventoonth eon 
tury), 91; vomarks by, 118. 
Boch TB, exeavatos in Egypt, 188, 
Pendant, armorial (fifeeonth cantary), 
‘exhibited and prosented to the 
Society, 01. 
Porcoval, Dr. 0:8. on souls for recog- 
r the Statute Mor. 








А 
Perins Care William Dyson, 
"lecti, 110; admitted, 19, 
Peiorborgugh (Northant), namallod 
‘pricks exndiostck, 169-71. 
ése Profesor xavi hn gt 
Рог: chalio, Old Sarum (Wilta:), 
95; mall sánding oup, soven" 
teenth century, exhibited 1, 
Trhoenielan wars, Аню там o, 69, 


[А 

iia: ss Eat. 

Ev (tm patri жы 
om Wid etait elas 
Е 

iy honey Wooley Wao (бик), 


EN 
alg chillin (fan 47 s 
cie e naf Sid 
pisn NGNE, 
fanati Count мараг o, 78 
Porter, Rov. Alfred Stephenson, ro- 
"ien of 8 
Porters, Southond (Essex), 105-901 ; 
"bulldlnge, plan of the, 1975 buste 
porc S pd 
198; early history of Portore, 100-7; 
die” hio etur 
КҮҮ 
ны оне 
НЫ 
‘ered, динин, ot, Denn 
108, 201. р a ' 
et bane, Wieser tp 
Polley: Bam Bln (ary) 84-8; 
ойни (Кед Б, бт 
И фо 
Som) ub a) Шиш 
Som "aa P nee Waller 
dete) sos usen Qt 
V! onere ae di 
Жем) 20 ea AT 








190, 21077" Teddington 
Gets, 49 Wookay Bele dam), 
paola San ре 
ety -moniding implements, 
"Wookoy Hole (Gom.), 208 — 
‘protium’ ab Corbridge (Worth 


'umb.) 161-9, 157. 
rato O dy амына coloured 
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drawing of wall-painting die- 
covered at Hardham Priory 
(Sussex), 18. 


Prince, Roy, Lewis Newcomen, death 


of, 198. 

Price, DE. John, follow ot Now Ool- 
Toge, Olon an eoo of aer 
AE hrs rat award, 

ЕЗ 


Proverbs and phrases, from a six- 
‘teonth-cantury account book, 181, 


arse, Wiliam Henry, remarks 
9 hy, 168, ۴ 


Ramsay, Sir W. M, oxonvates noar 
Antioch, 184. 
Ramslury’ (Wilts), fragments of 
It in elüurch at, 1 
Rayner, Willam, a, беда. 
bury account book written by, 
181.8. 


‘Road, Sir Charles Horoulos ; looted 
President, 145; exhibits a bronze 
vutivo axo from tho north-west 











mi Tady Avebury and her аб 


оп the. death of Lord Avebury, 
177; Presldantinl address, 128- 
44; roprasentativo at tho Inter 
tational Historical Congrous, 180 
remarks by, 6, 19, 14,17, 16, 28, 
35, 06, 08,77, 216, 118, 100, 
165, 167, 173, 178, 174, 170, 180, 
Recipes for ailmonte, from a aix- 
teontb-oentury necount book, 189. 
Rolmor, Оу, tomb-cloaring at Gizeh, 


180 
Bico, Robert Garraway, appointed 
‚Sorutaton, 3129; romae by, 28, 
79,195. 
Rich of Shirley, Sir Charles Honry 
‘Stuart, death of, 120, 
i engraved goma on, Wroxster 
ру 1А Ио, gold with 
merid seing, Old Sarum 


‘tradition as to, 174 
slip knot, Todding- 


ton (Bede 184, 
Rand, Roman, in northern Britain, 
Robinson, Sir John. Charles, death 
‘of, 126 obituary notice, 129. 
eh, St, from sixteonth-eontury 








sar rontal, Cotshelo House (Corn- 
тайы. 

адаа маран of North Britain, 
on tho р оГ да pala f 
ating tio early ie. 

о Cuarón! (en, 
TIN 
Hie, Northoen Bain, 11-3} 
Oia Siram (Wila MeL; toa’ 
Чака (Бейм Т; Wooster 
taal ea: 

niaan Njan, Trur Tyno to Solway, 
FUN 

ont excavation at 1 

Жошы Mauro! ested, 17 
шш, т: 


Subres (amadas faltas) from Spain, 
05,71 

Saffron Walden (Essex), panels of 
‘painted glass from, with arms of 
Samos I or Charlos 1, 26: 

St. Acheul implements from, tho 
"Greonhitho shell-bod, 192, 129. 

St, Bartholomew's, Wort Smithfield : 

Lond 


St. John’s heads, alabaster exarnplos 
‘of, 8, Ba, 

St," Justin-Penwith (Cornwall) 
зе танні Гову 1, 
































Honan 
Wroxoter (Salop), 114, 

Sandars, Horaco” on. tho woapone 
SE id fberang, with exhibits of 
S theta of avords And. orna- 
frente and serios of hari aeos 
eite te gale (Spa), 00 

jar de Angutia (Spain), 003 

OM fie Iberi and 
Other forged antiquitionfrom Spain, 
S79; dr ro tuto the Prank 
Sel dip, T£] remarks by, 
in, i, 

Sandara, Rov, Praneln doath of, 120. 

Sands; Hard, sppeinted. auditor, 
а эп Т бошо 148; 
labio рим of painted glans 
‘Gand at Selon Walton (iter), 
St; remarks by, 1, D. 

Sardan, Amarican grodvation af, 18: 

Sire (ere ova a 8 

фи бы шон бып. 

Sis Prt M eset ha 

SEC E a Porters, Southend 
Gud © 

spare Boman, at Сон 
му өн аш Ра 
one obese 
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Seal: Clerk's seal (1597), Oxford, 
162, 103; flat loaden, incised with 
a malo hoad, OIA Sarom (Wills), 
101, 108; matrioss of seals for ro- 
Soghizances under ho Statute Mer- 
chant for Oxford, 100-2; N. 

(Oxford) collection, 1 

of Baward HI, 102; of Riohted It 
101, 188; of the priory of Hiatt 
Poverel (Essex), 77. 

‘Sebastian, Sty on’ sixtoonth-contury 
altar frontal Cotehelo House(Corn- 
wal dd. h 

‘Sheepwash, noar Freshwater (Isle of 
Wight), discovory of a cist-borial 
м, 160-92. 

shield, Anglo-Saxon, from Todding- 

ton Gets. 184. 

Shropshire se Tong, Wroxeter, 

Siblo Hodäingham (Esx), monu- 
‘ment to Sir John Hawkwood in 
church of, 100. 

silver objects ‘commun 
normal Elizabethan type, 90; 
Tong Church (Salop), 199-40. 

Simpson, Frank, olected, 176. 

Sixteenth-century account book, ox 
‘aot from, 181-8. 

Skelotons, Anglo-Saxon, Toddington 
ein 14 

вши бт т! 




















ог Вамок), 117. 
Skull, “рген, with, associated 
Implements, recently dlsooverod at 
Down (Sussex), exhibited, 24. 
Smart, Panela ray, dan of, 16. 
‚Smitb, А. H., oxhiblis a pair of iron 


Ж 
iit, Harold. Clo, elected on 
fho бош, M5]. Gn. erem 


Баа Gitex), and ta soup: 
fered nel 200-301; rama 


45, 117, 
вай giana Ay exhibits a two- 
oup of Hack, wara m 
es, M; on Anglo Saxon 

а бсш Тайна (бй) 
And Kings Walden (Herta), 188. 
Po romaria by, 48, 00, 80, 1, 
169, 178, 199, 302, 

Smithy Reginald A, and Dewey, 
"Henry, on airatiäostion at Swans 
tombe (Kent) 11718. 

auth, Wests Loudon, 

Sik Thomas (Speaker of tlio 
Pd RÀ af mil ll iu 
e wei m 

in Marston Mortal 


Chureh (Beds), 167 
a dae. Gb two 

















holmots, with rests, from Marston 
Morotaino Church (Bods.), 168. 
‘Somertotshire ow Glastonbury, West 
"Buckland, Wookey Hole 
Southend: ses Porters, 
South Kensington Musoum, nine. 
'teonth-contury tallis at, 88. 
Spain, forgod antiquities from, 08- 
"71; swords and weapons from, 06- 
7 o alo Agullar do Angulta, Pad- 
‘jon Bareolons, Madrid, Totana. 
Spearhead, ‘ron, from ‘Toddington 


(Вой), в, 
‚Spencer; Bookwith Alex, elected, 
"D4 admitted, 28, 
Spas; gilded, from Badajoz (Spainy 


Staffordshire + se Wolvorlampton, 
‘Stallybrass, Basil, on Boss of Hard- 
чнае buildings and building ac- 
counts, 179; remarks by, 179-80. 
‘Stanhope, Barl of, his tenure, of the 


mi 
“Ragmonts of, Wroxator 
a en h 
(Mo el tula i А 
10.18, Meilen Jonh 8; metit ol 
do eaae ini 
"eril b ү tes of rene 
poo Apod 
doma id uri Me 
АНЕ НЕА 
Е ta ainandad, 
a 
sf mati uto tme ie 
ofa шшш tea ae 
D o at Saal 
one ө 
nit ME GA. brans from 
home Kan, Jah, eta qe 
A e 
an 
Safed, tcr; els aie 
ds a ae sent ця 
Jordin (rnt) I| remus 
vr A 
в Вана, Ronald, adie, 


25. 

Sticotti, Drs, 149, 151. 

Stone "implements, Swanseombe 
(Кы, Пё; ше аш Flint imple 
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cross, sculptured fragments, of, 
Haha Char, (iO, 177 
3 ergen-ahafs, Wolverhampton. 
и neue 
red, Whiteombe Church (Dor- 
t), 177, 178; finial, carved, Old 
arum (Wilts. 98; font, soul 
tured, Avebury (Wilts.), 17 
le, Ol Serum (Wii 98 
Ша», Old Sarum (Wilts, 96, 
оно. 
up, holy-wator, formorly at Win 
ЕГ ' 


ry remarks by, 119. 

Stratton, H. Bldridge, of Freshwater, 
192. 

Striko-a-ight, Anglo-Saxon, from 
‘Toddington (Bed 

Sudan, excavations 

Suffolk 0 Mondlosham. 

Surroy: ser Barn Klns, High Bridge, 

‘Wandsworth, 

Suusex : eo Broadwater, Burwash, 
‘Chichester, Framlingham, Hard- 
ham Priory, Midhurt, Pilt Down, 
Tioelwrat, Willingdon. 

‘Swan-marks, sxteonth-contury, 182- 
ами ор by deed or тї, 






















Swanscombe (Kent), stratification 
м, 117-18, 

атчы, Тына шише 
"amples of espadas Jalcatas 
уров, замы М 





Тамы, рав о От, 
7 Photographe exhibit 
allie Exchedaen, 20-80, an eariy 
"Exoliequer (aly, 20; assignment 
fallin 841; aie une of word, 
3-81, tili end. tallylevyin 
described by а of the Lord 
‘Treasurer's Romembrancers do- 
eat, 81-47 ineteoni.cen. 
Alles, 84, 88; twentieth. 
оем 'stally, from Orléans, 
‘Taptatry, Beas of Hardwick's, 170. 
Tap, Wa 











Alis Munro, appointed 
a0; eed Qi oun 
"gli Mora, boll-foumdars ot 
"Loughborough, owners of eariy ox- 
ample of medieval vasa, Bi- 
I Bor. Es etilo medial 
Moto veo!’ fom Sk. Juntas 
Penwith Cornwall 5; aote by, 


[3 
‘Teall, ре, lator from, 119. 








Temple, cireuar, remains of, Caer- 
‘went (Mon), 118, 174. 
Te (Шаш), implement-baring 
‘gravels of tho valley of the, 40-3. 
Teulonte occupation, of “Hortforá- 
‘shire, supposed, 187,188: 
meyton (Oron grant of the manor. 
Sf by Henry VITI, 106-0, 
‘Thames, the, two-handiod cup of 
‘ack ware fram, oxhlblted, Bd, 
‘Thobes, exnyatlon at, 188, 
ноо сопе о МА. 
Ana, Berti I 196 ag, 
ор, Хози Campbell, ad- 
mitted, $; on a now doolpherment 
at the. Hitt Morogyphe, 4-0; 
romati by, 8. 
"isohurst Church, (Sussex), four- 
oenürcentury gts In, 20+ 
‘oddington (Bode, Anglo-Saxon ro- 
malne from 388-6 ; bronze object, 
164; Drooche, 84, 1857 cnr-plok, 
bronzor 1843. glaso bonda 180; 
in 184; Iron dhjedtay 
5 à, bronzo 184} 
êla, 194 kole: 
hond, 184 strike 
weozens, bronam, 184 
wire sing. with slip 

















кы 
wang 18; 

"roug Galop bol t 
mg (atop), sliver up belonging to 
ich a peii P ond 

тор, ron; exhibited 78. 

Та Muri Spa fale 
"Phcenicin? pottery from, tb 

лейди, бошу aries Evan, 
Baron lected, 100. 

поди Gorey Charts, Viscount, 
ай abby ойу тош 
i 


Troy, pottery of, 84-0; two 
ТНУ ОКН), fourteonth-eontu 
Yr ), fourteonth.cont 
к a iB a, 
Mazer, bronze, fron King» Wal- 
"len (her), 1805 Toddington 
(Bean), 16. 
пут, Йи Willem, owner of Por- 
fore,” Southend. (aes), In the 
‘teenth century, 190. 
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‘Uleombe (Kent), brass from, ex- 
hibited, 108. 

Uran: Бас 
wash (lalo of Wi 





Yalentinian 1, coin of, 159. х 

Vallance, Aymer, special vole of 
‘hanks (o, for gift to tho Library, 
18; remarks by, 112. 
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VID Ghia, wall plating of, 
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Yom Dry hin grouping of tna Atata 
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1l. 
Marron, Robert Hall, death of, 185. 
Watches, eariy, collection of ex- 
hibited, 24. 

Weapons af iho Toorians, 05; fio 


Nd 
Lawreneo, exhibits « leaden 
“fa St Queen liabet, 1161 re- 
marks by, 
cal asienta з » 
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Wellcome, Henry Solomon, lead, 
Sat alte, Jo. 

Wost Buckland Som.) Late.Celtio 
Seeger sheath rom, Ur. 

ое Meany ViTs chapel 
nd’ муу, (шг Мешин o, 
Деу, Henry Bon 

э еро Нашу Bonjamto, apo 
jointed auditor 29; aloated on tho 
jeune 348 

Whitaker We remarks by, 60, 

‘Whitcombe (Borsot), crosseshatt dis- 
over i sum a 

Wilko Rov. C.. En otvor of altare 
at i. 

ЗАГА sir uan ie of, 


жй, Bawacd Towsy, appointed 
worutator, 128. 

Wibrahum : ow Little Wilbraham. 

Wiland, Profoon, on- Brehoquer 


Wind, Alert Addams, esce 
92; adınited, 198. 

Williamson, Rov, M. B., 80. 

Willingdon (Sussox), brass at, 198. 

Wills Charo (Boda, Dina 


Nt ‘Bund, J.W, ll attention to 
торош ат ле Аи 
dol a аб Werne. 
wilo! Horne, appolntod auditor, 
20; sleet on the Coun 148. 

Wiltdhires'we Avebury, Broad, 
Malmerhory Abbey, 014 Sarum, 
estu 

Windsor eei, decoration of 

in ое century and 
ot Binge tower i foisonth 

Wire ri with alip knoty Anglo- 
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